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THE PAGAN TRIBES OF BORNEO.* 
Tye minute specialism of to-day almost necessitates in any 
scientific work some measure of co-operation. The book before 
us is clear evidence of its value. We have from Dr. Charles 
Hose the results of a quarter of a century’s intimate study of 
and sympathetic companionship with the people of the interior 
of Borneo, where he was Resident Magistrate. As his chief 
collaborator is careful to point out, the main honours of the 
book must fall to Dr. Hose, but, by a happy conjunction, this 
collaborator is the Oxford Reader in Mental Philosophy, 
Mr. William McDougall, one of the first of our psychologists. 
Mr. McDougall went out in 1897 as a member of the Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition under Dr. A. C. Haddon, 
and in 1899, with Drs. Hose, Myers, Seligmann, and others, 
they visited Sarawak. Dr. Haddon has contributed not only an 
appendix on the physical characters of the Borneo tribes, but, 
with his accustomed generosity, has helped to see the book 
through the press and given constant encouragement. 

To all anthropologists Dr. Hose and Mr. McDougall, in 
co-operation, are known by an invaluable paper on “The 
Relations between Men and Animals in Sarawak,” which 
appeared in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute for 
1901. This paper we are glad to find reappearing, with of 
course substantial additions, as chapter xv. of the second 
volume, under the titie “ Animistic Beliefs Connected with 
Animals and Plants.” The joint authors are both, as becomes 
men of wide and detailed experience, very cautious and sparing 
of theory, but in the matter of animism and animals they do 
allow themselves a slight excursus into conjecture, and even 
sect foot on the quaking bog of totemism. 

With guides so safe we will venture in their wake, the more so 
as the relations of certain tribes of Borneo, notably the Kenyahs, 
to animals can be closely paralleled by the practices of Greeks 
and Romans. So close, indeed, and instructive to the classical 
scholar are these parallels that at this point we will make our 
one complaint. Why was not some classical scholar enlisted to 
give evidence from his side? Ina book of the most careful and 
exhaustive specialism it is odd to find as the only source of 
information “some passages from Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities referring to the practice of the Romans.” 
We all owe much to Dr. Smith, but we do not go to him now, 
after our school-days, for classical lore. With two Universities 
at their back, the authors might surely have tapped springs 
of more living water. What is a University if not a federation 
of specialists for mutual help and support ? 

Take the case of the omen-birds. It is interesting to be 
told (ii. 87) that the Ibans have made, from the substantive 
butong (a bird) a verb, namely, bebutong (to bird), 7.c., to take 
omens of any kind, whether from bird or beast. Aristophanes 
would have been at home among the Ibans, but of the Birds 
of Aristophanes there is no mention. 

“ An ox or an ass that may happen to pass, 

A voice in the street or a slave that you meet, 

A name or a word by chance overheard, 

If you deem it an omen you call it a bird.” 

Ar., Aves, 719 (trans. Rogers). 

Hesiod, too, might have dwelt in Sarawak. What is for him 
the whole duty of man? He sums it up at the end of the 
Works and Days (v. 825) :— 

“Lucky and blessed is he who, knowing all these things, 
Toils in the fields, blameless before the Immortals, 
Knowing in birds and not overstepping tabus.” 

The Boeotian farmer must watch the “House Carrier,” the 
“soaring spider,” the Wise One (the ant), but most of all the 
magical birds, crane and swallow and cuckoo, to know when he 
should plough or prune his vines. “It was from Jupiter mainly 
that the future was learnt,” says, we are told, Dr. Smith, “and 
the birds were his messengers ”’; but what about Picus, wood- 
pecker and king, with his “godsent bird” appearing on a 
Mel. 2, Patan, Tribes of Borneo, By Charles Hose, D.Sc., and William 
cDougall, M.B., F.B.S. With an Appendix by A, C. Haddon, D.Sc., F.B.S. 
vols, London; Macmillan and Co, (t5s.] 











wooden pillar; what about the oracular doves of Dodona whom 
Zeus displaced? What about the ancient bird-goddess Orthia 
at Sparta ? 

The classical scholar can, of course, supply the deficiencies 
of Dr. Smith; the fear is that he will never read the works of 
Dr. Hose and Mr. McDougall. We pass to the question: 
Are these close relations with animals, whether with omen- 
birds or sacrificial pigs, survivals of a previous totemistic state? 
The authors think not, and their negative attitude comes as 
something of a shock, and perhaps a wholesome one. 

“Tf an Iban kills an omen-bird by mistake he wraps it in a 

piece of cloth and buries it carefully in the earth, and with it he 
buries rice and flesh and money, entreating it not to be vexed and 
to forgive him because it was all an accident.” 
The Greeks of the island of Seriphos would not eat a lobster, 
so Aflian tells us, for they accounted them sacred. If they 
found one dead they would bury it and lament for it. Yet 
neither lobsters nor omen-birds are necessarily totems. They 
do not imply a totemistic organization of society. But—and 
this is the interesting point—they are indications of the 
state of mind out of which totemism may, but need not 
necessarily, arise. 

The Ibans have an institution known as the Ngarong, or 
Secret Helper. So sacred and secret is the Ngarong that one 
of the explorers lived fourteen years with the Ibans without 
ever hearing of its existence. A man has a dream, in which 
it is announced to him that a spirit will become his special 
protector. Sometimes it is also announced what form the 
spirit will appear in—it may be a bright stone or it may bea 
gibbon. After his Ngarong is established by a second dream 
as, e.g.,a gibbon, naturally the man will not as a rule kill 
the beast, but under pressure he may do it after apology. 
A native, whose grandfather’s Ngarong was a gibbon, was 
ordered by a white man to shoot one. He addressed it thus: 
“T don’t want to kill you, but the Tuan who is giving me 
wages expects me to, and the blame is his. But if you are 
really the Ngarong of my grandfather, make the shot miss 
you.” Here the Ngarong, though nowise a god, and expected 
to listen to reason, was on the way to become a sort of family 
spirit, whose cult was observed by descendants. In a word, 
the writers hold that the totemistic tendency starts with 
individualism and may end in collectivism. Collectivism is 
rampant just now, and is used as a key to open perhaps too 
many locks. Anyhow, the opinion of two such competent 
observers must give collectivism pause. 

Space forbids our discussion of countless points of detail 
The book deals not only with religious beliefs, but with the 
whole family and social conditions of the Borneo tribes, 
their ethnology, their handicrafts, agriculture, life on the 
rivers, life in the jungle, the nomad life of certain tribes, 
and their practices in war. To those—and they are many 
—to whom the Borneo tribes are chiefly known as “ Head- 
hunters,” 
These Head-hunters are not a barbarous race of savages; 
they are an orderly, temperate, and in many respects highly 
civilized and gentle people. They are notably kind to their 
children, and punishments are almost unknown. In extreme 
cases of disobedience a child’s ear may be tweaked, while 
it is asked if it is deaf. If the child’s behaviour has been 
offensive to persons outside his own family, he may be haled 
before the chief and, very properly, the delinquent’s father 
is fined. 

“But in the main the Spencerian method of training is fol- 
lowed. A parent warns his child of the ill-effects that may be 
expected from the line of behaviour he is taking, and when 
those effects are realized he says, ‘ Well, what did I tell you?’ 
and adds a grunt of withering contempt.” 

How high their moral sense is, is shown by the saw often 
quoted to children, “ Better white bones than white eyes,” 
which means “ Death is preferable to shame.” 

Over two hundred fine phototype plates, besides numerous 
figures in the text, bring the whole life of the people vividly 
before the reader. They are a race of quite remarkable 
physical beauty, without any of the grossness of development 
that often disfigures native races. The group in plate 169 
of two ‘Kayans Wrestling’ would be hard to beat even in 
Greek sculpture, and the ‘Iban Woman Weaving,’ in plate 
121, is a thing of sheer loveliness. So is the ‘Iban Woman 
with the Spinning Wheel,’ of plate 119. 

In plate 61 we have the record of a strange custom. At 
their great harvest festival the Kayan women often dress 


the whole account will come as a revelation. > 
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themselves as men. In like fashion, at the Greek festival of 
the Hybristika, the women wore men’s clothes, and the Roman 
matrons dressed themselves as men when they sacrificed to 
the deity of fertility, Mutinus Tutinus. Women are usually 
of importance in early agricultural rites. We recall the 
Greek rites of the Thesmophoria, at which no man might be 
present. The Kayan women select and keep the seed grain, 
and women alone are allowed to gather the first ears of the 
crop. They sometimes sleep on the padi ficlds while the crop 
is growing, but as to the why of this custom they are, to their 
male inguirers, naturally reticent. 

The seed grain is naturally of supreme sanctity. The 
women carefully select enough for next season’s sowing, and 
with this is mixed a small quantity of the seed grain of the 
previous seasons, which has been kept in a special basket from 
good harvests of past years. The basket is never emptied; 
always a pinch of the old padi is mixed with the new, and 
then a handful of the mixture added to the old stock. 

“The idea seems to be that the old grain, preserving continuity 

generation after generation with the original padi of mythical 
origin, ensures the presence in the grain of the soul or spirit or 
vital principle of padi. While mixing the old with the new seed 
grain the woman calis on the soul of the padi to cause the seed 
to be fruitful and to favour her own fertility. For the whole 
festival is a celebration or cult of the principle of fertility or 
vitality—that of the women no less than that of the padi. 
Sterile women who desire children will sleep upon the freshly 
gathered ears in the huts in the fields.” 
The elaborate care of the seed corn reminds us of Mr. Warde 
Fowler's recent and most valuable interpretation of the Latin 
ceremonial Mundus patet. He suggests that the mysterious 
Roman mundus was primarily nothing but the storehouse in 
which the seed corn of the next sowing was for better security 
stored apart from the rest of the harvest. He further suggests 
that in the sanctity of the seed corn we have the real explanation 
of the reverence paid to a special harvest sheaf to this day and 
its further development into various semi-humanized shapes 
as Corn Mother or Corn Baby. The primitive sanctity is here, 
as so often in its final analysis, only the emotion that con- 
centrates round a practical utility; the supreme revelation 
made to the initiates at Eleusis was, we remember, “an ear of 
corn reaped.” 

We have only noted a few of the countless suggestions to 
which the ceremonials of the Borneo tribes give rise. The book 
is a mine of information, and, owing to its beautiful illustra- 
tions, a veritable treasure-house of delight. 





SIR DAVID BAIRD.* 


Srr Davip Barrp was a famous and gallant soldier, and 
Captain Wilkin has written an interesting and useful account 
of his life. It does not pretend to be a study of character, but 
it is a faithful record of facts. A large part of the book is 
taken up with reprints from official correspondence, which 
will be found both interesting and helpful. The difficulties 
which beset Baird’s career in India and elsewhere are fully 
dealt with, but, unlike Theodore Hook, who wrote the official 
Life in 1832, Captain Wilkin takes no side. He is content to 
let the events speak for themselves. 

David Baird, the fifth son of William Baird of Newbyth, 
was born at Newbyth, Aberdeenshire, in December, 1757. He 
entered the army in 1772, and during his period of active 
service he served in India, Egypt, Cape Colony, and Spain, 
and took part in the bombardment of Copenhagen. His life 
was filled with adventures. In the war against Hyder Ali 
he was captured in 1780, and for three years and eight months 
was confined along with other British prisoners in Seringa- 
patam. Hyder Ali treated his captives with Oriental barbarity, 
but though they endured great agony, living in daily fear of 
poison or torture, seeing their comrades going mad or dying 
of fever, they managed to keep up their spirits, and for three 
successive years they gaily drank the King’s health on the 
4th of June. Baird was released in 1784. In the war against 
Tippoo he again visited Seringapatam in 1792, this time as a 
brigadier, and took part in the operations of Lord Cornwallis and 
General Meadows. In 1798 he was promoted major-general, and 
in 1799, when the storming of Seringapatam was determined 
on, he led the storming column. The assault was successful, 
and Tippoo Sultan fell in the battle. In 1801 he obtained the 
command of the Indian army which was sent to co-operate with 

* Sir David Baird, By Captain W. H, Wilkin, London: George Allen and Co, 
(12s. 6d. net.) 





General Hutchinson, who succeeded Sir Ralph Abercromby 
in the expulsion of the French from Egypt. Arthur Wellesley 
was appointed second in command, but illness detaineg 
him in Bombay, and the whole credit of the operations 
belongs to Baird. He returned to India in 1802, but the 
following year he resigned his command and left for England, 
On the way home he was taken prisoner by a French privateer, 
but was retaken before he reached France. On his return he 
was knighted by the King. In 1805 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general and ordered to command the army which 
was to recapture the Cape of Good Hope. He reached the 
Cape in the beginning of 1806 and effected his object within a 
month. Unfortunately he was induced by Sir Home Riggs 
Popham to lend him a brigade to assist in the expedition 
against Spanish South America. The expedition wasa failure, 
and Baird was made one of the scapegoats. He was recalled, 
and left the Cape in January 1807. When he reached 
England he found the Ministry had been changed, and he 
received a command in the expedition against Denmark, and 
took part in the bombardment of Copenhagen. In September 
1808 he sailed for Spain with ten thousand men to reinforce 
Moore’s army. At the battle of Corunna he was in command of 
the right wing, but early in the action his left arm was broken 
by a cannon ball, and amputated. On returning to England 
he was made a K.B., and shortly afterwards a Baronet. He 
never afterwards commanded an army in the field. Though 
somewhat neglected by the Government, his latter years were 
very happy. He married a great heiress, Miss Campbell 
Preston. In 1814 he became full general. In 1819 he was 
appointed Governor of Kinsale; in 1820 Commander of the 
forces in Ireland; and in 1829 Governor of St. George. He 
died in 1829 at the age of 72. 

Baird’s Egyptian campaign was a notable achievement, and 
proved the value of Britain’s native troops. He reached 
Kosseir on June 8th, 1801, and reported his arrival to General 
Hutchinson. The latter was then preparing to march towards 
Cairo to keep the French troops there in check. To reach 
the scene of operations Baird required to march across the 
desert to Ghenna, a distance of a hundred and twenty miles, 
and then descend the Nile. 

“Tam afraid,” wrote General Hutchinson, “that you will find 

great, but I hope not insurmountable difficulties. The season is 
advancing—the hot weather is coming on, and I believe that you 
will find no water on the route. .. . I have a sanguine hope, how- 
ever, that your troops, more inured to a hot climate than those 
immediately from Europe, may be enabled to bear up against tho 
fatigues incidental to such a march.” 
That hope was justified. The desert march was accomplished 
with the loss of only three men. The intrepidity of Baird 
and the ingenuity of Auchmuty, his adjutant-general, overcame 
all obstacles. The total force which he led amounted to 
3,254 British and 3,201 native troops. The heat proved very 
trying, and the commissariat was defective. The troops 
marched by night, but sleep was almost impossible during the 
day, as the thermometer even in the tents registered 110 
to 115 degs. Ghenna was reached on July 6th. Meantime 
Cairo had capitulated, and General Hutchinson was now about 
to besiege Alexandria. Baird and his army left Ghenna on 
July 30th, dropped down the river in boats, and reached 
Rosetta on August 20th, only to find that the French had 
surrendered. It was a great disappointment to the Indian 
army, after all their hardships in crossing the desert, to 
arrive too late to participate in the campaign. But the desert 
march had caught the public fancy. It was a romantic 
exploit. Baird became a popular hero. His former long 
imprisonment was remembered, and catchpenny lives with 
bad pictures were largely circulated. But his actual rewards 
were not great. He was only createda Knight of the Crescent 
by the Sultan. 

Baird’s career, says Captain Wilkin, is of interest as showing 
what could be accomplished in those days by an officer who 
owed nothing either to wealth or family influence. He came 
to the front by his excellence as a regimental officer; he was 
not pushed on from one staff billet to another. When he 
purchased the lieutenant-coloneley of his regiment in 1790, 
he was unlucky enough, owing to the slowness of his agent, 
to be gazetted a few days after the Earl of Cavan and Sir 
John Moore. This lost him the command of one army in 
Egypt and another in Spain. More than once he came into 
conflict with his superiors, and lost favour with the Govern- 
ment. This helped to retard his progress. After the 
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successful storming of Seringapatam he requested to be 
relieved. Colonel Wellesley was chosen to succeed him, 
and was immediately afterwards appointed Governor of the 
town. Baird felt that he had won this appointment, and 
complained indignantly. Shortly afterwards he again openly 
remonstrated when Lord Wellesley appointed his brother to 
command an important expedition to the Spanish islands, 
while the latter still held his lucrative post at Seringapatam. 
This time the Governor-General felt obliged to yield, and the 
command was transferred to Baird. Again in Egypt, after 
General Hutchinson departed, a dispute arose between Lord 
Cavan, who succeeded him, and Baird as to whether the 
Indian forces should be combined with the English army or 
be maintained as a separate force. The dispute was settled 
by Baird’s appointment as second-in-command in Egypt, but 
it had excited the displeasure of the military authorities. 
On the approach of the Mahratta war, when Major-General 
Arthur Wellesley received the most important command, Baird 
perceived at last that he had no chance against the governor- 
general’s brother, and threwuphiscommand. After Corunna 
he was neglected by the Government, whether from want of 
political influence on his part or the presence of some pre- 
judice it is difficult to say. He could not serve in the 
Peninsular War under Lord Wellington, his junior, and his 
earnest application for the governorship of the Cape in 1813 
was refused. 

It is true that Baird, as a general, was not in the same class 
as Wellington or Moore, but he was certainly a gallant soldier 
—“not Baird but Bayard,” as the saying went. He was 
courageous, kind-hearted, and impulsive. He was popular 
with his fellow officers and beloved by his men. Wellington 
summed him up rather unfairly as a gallant, hard-headed, 
lion-hearted officer, but with no talent, no tact. General 
Middlemass wrote that “ you might implicitly place your life 
and honour and happiness in his bare word, and as he was firm 
and inflexible upon every point of discipline and duty, so was 
he incapable of injuring a human being; with the courage of 
a hero, his heart was kind and gentle as a woman’s.” Though 
his keen sense of fairness led him sometimes to suspect in- 
justice where it did not exist, he served his country with great 
honour and faithfulness through many difficult years, and as 
the hero of Seringapatam and the march through the desert 
deserves to be held in grateful remembrance. 

Dean Ramsay, in his delightful Reminiscences, has two 
anecdotes which are worth repeating. The first is famous :— 

“Mrs. Baird of Newbyth, the mother of our distinguished 
countryman the late General Sir David Baird, was always spoken 
of as a grand specimen of the class. When the news arriv 
from India of the gallant but unfortunate action against 
Hyder Ali, in which her son, then Captain Baird, was engaged, it 
was stated that he and other officers had been taken prisoners and 
chained together two and two. The friends were careful in 
breaking such sad intelligence. When, however, she was made 
fully to understand the position of her son and his gallant com- 
panions, disdaining all weak and useless expression of her own 
grief, and knowing well the restless and athletic habits of her son, 
= she said was, ‘Lord pity the chiel that’s chained to our 

avie, 

The other is a hint of the man’s humour :— 

“A military friend, and great admirer of Sir David, used jocularly 
to tell a story of him—that having finished the despatch which 
must carry home the news of his great action, the capture of 
Seringapatam, he deliberately took off his coat. “Why do you 
take off your coat?” said his friend. To which the General 
quietly answered, ‘Oh, it’s to turn the muckle D in Dauvid.’” 





THE SPENCER-STANHOPE LETTERS, 1806-1873.* 
WE hope that many of our readers, for their own sake, are 
familiar with the preceding volumes by Mrs. Stirling, of 
which these two, now reviewed by us, complete a long and 
most interesting series. We use the word “complete” with 
some regret, and we trust it may prove inaccurate; but the 
author describes these two volumes, in her Preface, as “a 
sequel and a conclusion” to their predecessors. In spite of 
this, we venture to hope that she has more family documents 
to give us, and that they will be as vivacious as those which 
she has published. 

The predecessors of which we speak are Coke of Norfolk 
and his Friends and Annals of a Yorkshire House. We recom- 
mend those who have not read them to make their acquaintance 


* The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope (1806-1873), By A.M, W. 
Btirling. 2 vols, London; John Lane, [ 32s, net. 





without delay; and those who have, to enjoy the amusing 
continuation of them which they will find in the present 
volumes. 

In these Mrs. Stirling continues the history of the Spencer- 
Stanhopes of Cannon Hall, whose heir and representative, 
John Spencer-Stanhope (1787-1873), married a daughter of 
Coke of Norfolk; and so the interests of the two families 
were blended. The letters which are now published were 
preserved by Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope, as she became 
after her father obtained the earldom of Leicester. 

John Spencer-Stanhope was one of the fifteen children 
borne to Walter Spencer-Stanhope by Mary Pulleine; and 
the present volumes open with an account of this couple and 
their numerous family. The father was for thirty-nine years 
in the House of Commons, a friend and follower of Pitt, 
whom he backed strenuously in our conflict against Napoleon. 
Mrs. Stirling informs us that “in his old age he used to state 
that the most interesting act of his existence on which he 
could look back was his having persuaded the Prime Minister, 
Pitt, to colonize Australia.” If this were substantiated, the 
inspirer of so momentous and fruitful an enterprise would 
deserve recognition by a public monument in Sydney. 

Fortune certainly was kind to the Spencer-Stanhope family. 
Of the fifteen children, nearly all grew up and lived to a great 
age. They were unusually intelligent and handsome. Their 
natural gifts were improved by an excellent education. The 
variety and thoroughness of their accomplishments might be 
taken as a model by a more pretentious but less cultivated 
generation; for in those days great authors were studied in 
many languages, and not merely read about in literary guide- 
books, which are usually detestable as literature. History, 
too, was read widely, and in the best writers, and not chiefly 
as a means of accumulating undigested facts. Science and 
mathematics were not overlooked in a scheme of education 
which included painting, drawing, music on many instrument, 
and a most careful instruction in dancing. With all this culture, 
the Spencer-Stanhope young people were neither prudes nor 
prigs, but very lively members of the best society which their 
birth, fortune, and position opened to them. Besides Cannon 
Hall, which descended to John Spencer-Stanhope, two of his 
younger brothers inherited estates from kinsmen, and all the 
daughters seem to have had independent fortunes. There was 
a large and hospitable London house; and these family 
documents take us back, in a most vivid and interesting way, 
to the brilliant society that flourished at the close of the 
eighteenth and the opening of the nineteenth centuries. 
Mrs. Spencer-Stanhope writes to her son John in 1805, con- 
gratulating herself that the Queen’s illness had put off a 
Drawing-room and so enabled her to read “the interesting 
hairbreadth adventures of Tom Jones.” 

“T am just at the end of the above-mentioned delightful book. 
Oh! had I the wit of Partridge, the religion of Thwackhum, or 
the learning of Square, I might describe with tolerable accuracy 
the intolerable stupidity of this great town. The Opera is thin of 
company, thin of performers, thin of lights, thin of figurantes, 
thin of scene-shifters, thin of everything. One night we were 
a good deal entertained by having his R.H. and chére amic [the 
Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert] in the next box to us; 
really they squabbled so, you would have imagined they were man 
and wife,” 

Another representative of the Stanhope family, Lady 
Harrington, was celebrated for her expensive tea, which she 
“ presented to her visitors at all hours of the day”; a habit 
that 
“gave rise to the saying that where you saw a Stanhope there 
you saw a tea-pot. Lord Petersham, her eldest son, furnished 
his sitting-room on one side with shelves upon which were 
placed canisters containing the most expensive and perfect kinds 
of tea. On the other, in beautiful jars, reposed an equally choice 
and varied assortment of snuffs.” 

He owned a wonderful collection of canes and snuff-boxes, 
and devoted much of his leisure to the manufacture of a 
perfect blacking. In these letters, as in Lady Lyttelton’s, 
we are told that “the craze for making shoes suddenly 
obsessed Society.” Shoemakers found themselves the most 
favoured of mortals. They were so busy teaching their art 
that they had no time to practise it; and any lady who had 
made her own shoes was the envy of a ball-room. The intro- 
duction of the waltz is mentioned, in 1807, as a German mon- 
strosity “ which we were very curious to see,” and a strong 
prejudice against it is referred to in 1843. About that date a 
ball in London is estimated as costing £80. This low expenditure 
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would have been impossible if all the guests had attacked 
their suppers as valiantly as Lady Scott, wife of the future Lord 
Stowel. “ To increase your delight I will tell you what she eats 
for supper. After having already been at one table she came to 
ours when everybody had done eating. She had first, half a 
breast of mutton, then half a chicken, then a whole lobster, a 
blancmange, and a mixed salad.” It is hardly surprising that 
massage, or “ friction,” was prescribed for this age of Gargan- 
tuan feeders; and Lady Elizabeth Lowther is described as 
requiring “five people to rub her at once.” There was a 
strange belief that the salt-water at Southampton was a 
preventive of hydrophobia; and a certain doctor there charged 
three guineas a visit for attending to an ordinary cold, “so it 
is rather dear being ill in this place.” 

The society of the Regency and of George IV. passes before 
us with all its gaiety and follies, its hard drinking and solid 
eating, its extravagant fashions, including the fatal introduc- 
tion of trousers, which the Regent admitted unwillingly, but 
which were condemned and forbidden as they deserved by the 
patronesses of Almack’s. The age is revived for us in all its 
life and variety in the Spencer-Stanhope letters, and still more 
in the now forgotten satire, Almack’s, by Marianne Spencer- 
Stanhope, who found herself on its publication “‘the most 
discussed, the most famous woman in London—with a fame 
at which she dared not grasp,” and her sensational book 
remained anonymous. To all these trivialities, below the 
humours and extravagances of the Regency, bebind its 
astonishing insolence and rudeness, which is hardly atoned 
for by the light and sparkling wit which it inherited from the 
eighteenth century, there is always the serious background 
of the Napoleonic war. Boys go away tosea, men are fighting 
with the armies, affairs are grievously mismanaged, there 
was much and continual anxiety, Napoleon and his victories 
haunted every mind; but there was never any question of 
giving in. Out of a population of 9,000,000 or so the country 
maintained an army of 120,000 regular soldiers, besides raising 
347,000 volunteers and 78,000 militia, and all its navy. 
Collingwood was a connexion of the Spencer-Stanhkopes, and 
there are some thirty pages about him in Mrs. Stirling’s first 
volume which are of the deepest interest and of real import- 
ance. They should help towards paying our debt of a 
grudging and tardy justice to a great admiral who has 
been obscured by the previous brilliance and the dying 
glories of Nelson. Collingwood contributed more than has 
been thought to the plans which resulted in the victory 
of Trafalgar; and we have brought before us, with a 
moving pathos, the long tragedy which followed; the strain 
and anxiety of watching the Napoleonic fleets, so that 
England might be saved from the overwhelming armies of 
her enemy. Under this strain, Collingwood’s health gave 
way, and relief came too late. He resigned his command 
only to die as he embarked on the voyage home, having 
sacrificed health, domestic life, and the enjoyment of an 
ample fortune to the service of his country. Collingwood 
was, indeed, a martyr to his patriotism. 

John Spencer-Stanhope was one of the many travelling 
Englishmen who were snapped up by Napoleon, and kept as 
prisoners of war; and there is a most lively and amusing 
account of his captivity, of those with whom he shared it, and 
of his gaolers. 

With Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope, whom he married 
in 1822, we pass on to a younger generation, and into the 
Victorian age. She was a woman of great sense, of sterling 
ebaracter, and with a lively pen. Thanks to the latter, we 
may know much about the country-house life of the period. 
Disraeli, Monckton Milnes, and many other celebrities pass 
before us. At Fryston, in 1844, Disraeli sat next her at 
dinner, and she says, “I was really charmed, not with any 
brilliancy of conversation but with his singularity and good 
nature which he exerted in dressing truffles for me. His 
manner is half-foreign. I had not been introduced to him 
when, in the middle of dinner, a very soft voice said: ‘Does 
Lady Elizabeth drink champagne ?’” 

There are four or five ghost stories in the volumes; and the 
Erskine and Ducie ghosts will interest those who take such 
matters seriously. 

Perhaps most of us will sympathize more with Lady Elizabeth 
when she says, ‘ Whatever you do, keep out of Parliament. 
I am too tired of the whole farce, for it is only larger children’s 
play.” 








A HISTORY OF BANSTEAD.* 

TuHIs is a book of exceptional merit. Mr. Lambert's family, 
since the days of King Henry VIII, has played a conspicuous 
part in the local history of Banstead, and he has used the 
special knowledge derived from family connexion and home 
surroundings with the accuracy of a good scholar and with 
the facility for tabulating and analysing formal documents 
which is given by training in a Government office. The result 
is not merely a very lucid and well-arranged account of g 
particular locality, but a book which will, if it receives jts 
due, be a text-book in connexion with the social and industria} 
conditions of England, as illustrated by the documentary 
history of a well-known Surrey parish within the easiest reach 
of London. 

It contains an interesting historical introduction, followed 
by a series of documents in chronological order from Domesday 
Book onwards, translated where the originals were in Latin, 
and accompanied by excellent and scholarly notes. There isa 
map of Banstead in 1847, with full notes upon the place-names 
which appear in the map, and in the Appendix the papers 
which are translated in the text are given in their mediaeval 
Latin. Twelve good illustrations add brightness to the book, 

Banstead takes its name, so the author tells us, “from the 
Anglo-Saxon words béan,a bean, and stede, a place or station,” 
He rejects the theory that the name was a contraction of 
Beaconsted, which latter name is not to be found in any of 
the old papers, although a beacon once stood in the parish, 
and Great Beaconfield and Little Beaconfield find a place on 
the 1841 map. Jobn Evelyn states in his Diary that “ Here 
indeed anciently stood a city of the Romans,” but Mr. Lambert 
has found no evidence for this statement, and the historical 
existence of Banstead must be taken to date from Saxon times, 
After the Conquest it passed into the hands of Richard 
de Tonbridge, founder of the De Clare family, who at the time 
of Domesday was the greatest lay tenant in Surrey. He held 
it of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother of the Conqueror, 
In the reign of Henry I. the owner of the manor granted 
the advowson of the church to the great Southwark Priory of 
St. Mary Overy, now represented by Southwark Cathedral, 
and the Priory held the advowson down to the time of the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. Fence came the local names 
“Canons” and “Canhatch.” “In this parish,” wrote John 
Aubrey the antiquary, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, “is a house called Canons, which, with the Parsonage, 
is said to have been appropriated to the Priory of St. Mary 
Overies in Southwark, from whence some Canons were 
removed.” Before the church was granted to the Priory, 
the manor had some connexion with Southwark, for Domesday 
Book records that “in Sudwerche one house worth 40 pence 
belongs to this manor.” The manor itself seems to have 
changed hands frequently, and in the earlier part of the 
thirteenth century was held by Hubert de Burgh, the 
great Justiciar, who governed England in the first years of 
Henry I11.’s reign, and who died at Banstead. At the beginning 
of the reign of King Edward I. the manor passed to the Crown, 
and the manorial accounts of 1276-7 include various items for 
repairs to the manor house buildings in anticipation of a visit 
from the King and Queen, including “for making glass 
windows for the hall, 33s. 4d.” From the Crown in the 
sixteenth century it came to the Carew family, and after the 
middle of the eighteenth century passed through various other 
hands. Mr. Lambert, though an Etonian, does not mention 
the fact recorded in the county histories that, when King 
Henry VI. founded Eton College, he made the manor of 
Banstead “part of the provision for its support,” and that his 
successor Edward IV. cancelled this and other grants and 
took the manor back again. 

In early days corn-growing was the most important industry 
at Banstead, and even as late as August, 1823, Cobbett, in the 
only mention which he seems to make of the place in his 
Rural Rides, noted that the wheat “ is very good at Banstead 
itself, though that is a country sufficiently poor.” There do 
not appear to have been any sheep in Surrey at the time of 
Domesday, but in the Middle Ages they came on to Banstead 
Downs, which in old days included a much larger area than at 
the present time, and which acquired a great reputation for 
wool and mutton. The ‘ Woolpack Inn’ still bears witness 
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to the wool, and Aubrey writes that Banstead “is famous 
for its small sweet mutton.” He also notes the high repute 
in which the Downs were held as a health resort, the “ whole- 
som air” having been “formerly much prescribed by the 
London physicians to their patients, as the ultimum 
refugium”; and he adds, “Here is a horse race, much 
frequented, a four-mile course, viz., north-east and south- 
west.” This was towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
In the eighteenth century the Banstead racecourse lost its 
pre-eminence, for Edwards's account, written in 1801], tells us 
“the four-mile horse course, which lies on the east, was 
formerly much frequented, but of late years little used, on 
account of one being made near Epsom.” Edwards goes on 
to mention “ Lambert’s Oaks, late a villa belonging to 
General Burgoyne, now of the Earl of Derby.” This was 
the house in which Burgoyne produced his play, “ The Maid of 
the Oaks,” before he went out to the American War, and 
which afterwards gave its name to the great race at Epsom. 

The “worthies” of Banstead, as might be expected, were 
largely connected with the City of London. The Wilmots 
were citizens and haberdashers; the Buckle family produced 
a Lord Mayor as well as an Admiral; and the author's own 
family included another Lord Mayor, Sir Daniel Lambert, 
whose monument stands in Banstead Church, and who was 
one of the members for the City of London at the end of the 
Walpole Ministry. 

But it must be repeated that the main value of the book 
lies in the fact that the documents which it contains, as they 
are arranged and as they are annotated and explained, make 
it at once easy and very interesting to trace by the records of 
a single parish how modern life grew out of old-world 
conditions. The manorial accounts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, with the extent or sworn survey of the 
manor in 1325, in the reign of Edward I., show what the 
labour services were, how they became commuted for money 
payments, and how the tenants in villenage developed into 
copyholders; and in the petition of tenants to Henry V., 
presented some time between 1413 and 1419, we see the fag- 
end of the villenage system, the lord trying to deal with the 
tenants of the manor as bondmen, and the tenants claiming 
the rights of freemen. We trace from these papers how 
freeholders in the ordinary sense grew up side by side with bond 
or copyholders, and how vitally land and labour were affected 
by the “ Black Death,” “for the plague ruined the old manorial 
economy by killing off great numbers of the villeins who were 
bound to customary service, and enormously raising the 
cost of the wages of the independent labourer, with the result 
that landlords preferred to lease land to trying to work it.” 
We trace again how the labourers, who had originally been 
bond tenants giving labour service to the lord, became 
divorced from the soil, and how pari passu the number of 
holders of land decreased. ‘The survey of the manor in 
1325 showed ten free tenants and seventy-eight tenants in 
villenage. The rent roll of the manor in 1598 gave thirteen 
freeholdings and forty copyholdings; the survey of 1680, 
forty-six land or house holders. In 1780 there were forty land 
owners ; in 1841 thirty-four. Every facility is given for com- 
paring prices and rates of wages at different dates; and the 
account of the Prior of Merton in 1377, with the help of Mr. 
Lambert’s note on page 132, shows how futile it is to attempt 
to fix wages and prices by Act of Parliament. Much can be 
learnt about taxation, as, e.g., the lay subsidy of 1525 reluctantly 
granted by Parliament to Henry VIII. for war with France, 
or, again, the unpopular hearth tax of 1663. The survey of 
the manor in 1680 shows that the custom of Borough English 
prevailed at Banstead. “It is the custome of this manor 
that, if a coppyholder dye seized of his coppyhold lands, his 
youngest sonne is to be presented as next heire.” Finally, 
among the many lights on ecclesiastical history, we have a 
presentation of a vicar by Richard Cromwell, and extracts 
made by Aubrey from the church register, illustrating the 
recognition of marriage as a civil contract by the Act passed 
in the time of the Commonwealth in 1653. 





EMPIRES OF THE FAR EAST* 
“Ir never rains but it pours” might be said with much truth 
of the number of books on Japan which have appeared in the 
last few years. Through most of them there runs a family 
Richarda’"' ¥ . — East, By Laucelot Lawton, 2 vols, London: Grant 











resemblance, both in the way of treating the subject and in 
the nature of the information imparted. We are introduced 
to ethnological problems, and to early myths, which plead for 
acceptance as history; and in the case of a variety of matters 
we are taken over ground much travelled before. For thie 
there is no longer any excuse. Japan is now sufficiently well 
known to make it possible to write about her without going 
back to prehistoric times. If in the direction named tho 
author of Empires of the Far East, which is mainly about 
Japan, has followed the example of previous writers, it cannot 
be said that he has done so in other respects. Japan is 
generally depicted in glowing colours. Mr. Lawton’s book is 
an exception to the rule. 

In the preliminary review which occupies the first few 
pages the author enumerates the events which have made the 
last twenty years so stirring a period in the Far East. He 
then proceeds to discuss the ethnological problem presented 
by Japan, and her geographical situation. In the historical 
summary which follows the author has a good deal to say on 
the subject of feudalism. He appears, however, to overlook 
the fact that the system in Japan known to us by that name 
did not rest on the basis of a military tenure of land. As a 
rule the Samurai, who formed the bulk of the military class, 
owned no land, and the relation of the peasant farmer to the 
lord of the soil had nothing to do with military service. 
Besides a few minor inaccuracies, the author makes two state- 
ments which cannot be accepted. The treaties made with the 
Shogun, when the country was reopened to foreign inter- 
course, were not, as he suggests, invalid, nor is there any 
evidence to support his view that “the One Hundred Articles 
served as a solid foundation for the civil code of the present 
day.” 

Passing by the sections on the constitution and laws of 
Japan, which call for no special comment, we come to the 
Russo-Japanese war. The chapters on this subject contain 
much interesting matter. During the war, and for some time 
afterwards, as he tells us, the author represented the Daily 
Telegraph in the Far East. He speaks, therefore, with the 
advantage of knowledge gained on the spot. The causes of 
the war are examined in detail. As regards the situation 
resulting therefrom, we learn that Japan is rapidly becoming 
the predominant power in the Far East, and that Great 
Britain is not in a sufficiently strong position to protest 
against infringements of the principle of equal opportunity 
in Southern Manchuria. On the other hand, Russia, realizing 
that Japan is only doing what she herself did before when in 
occupation of that region, “fails to see why she should release 
her hold upon Northern Manchuria, and Japan, conscious of 
her own defects, gives tacit acquiescence to the action of her 
late antagonist.” Like the author of Le Japon Moderne, 
Mr. Lawton is disposed to find in religious influences one 
cause of the splendid fighting qualities shown by the Japanese 
army, while the campaign, in his opinion, furnishes another 
proof of the truth of the saying that Russia is always 
defeated but never beaten. 

In discussing the problems of the Pacific the author's 
knowledge of the Far East again serves him in good stead. 
The subject naturally resolves itself into two parts: one 
dealing with the question of Japanese immigration on the 
Pacific slope and the attitude adopted by British colonies 
generally towards Asiatic immigrants; the other with the 
future of the Russian maritime territories in Eastern Asia, 
In the first the author traces the history of the ill-feeling 
which has arisen between America and Japan in connexion 
with Japanese immigration, pointing out the various factors 
in the question—the apprehensions excited by the new military 
strength of Japan and the self-assertion engendered by her 
success against Russia, and the part played by racial pre- 
judice and labour intrigues. He explains Canada’s interest 
in the question and our own, and the difficulties which 
surround the situation. The only satisfactory solution, in 
his opinion, is rapid white colonization. All that he says on 
this subject is admirably put, but he is surely wrong in his 
figures regarding the Japanese population of Hawaii. The 
number of labourers employed there cannot, we think, have at 
any time amounted to 700,000. 

The account of Russia's activity in the development of her 
Far Eastern possessions contains much useful information. 
The author justifies the construction of the Amar railway 
on several grounds, pointing out its importance for the 
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strategic value. He seems to take too pessimistic a view 
of the future attitude towards each other of Russia and 
Japan. The extent of the territory to be exploited by each 
of these Powers is in itself a strong argument in favour of 
the continuance and consolidation of peaceful relations. 

From a consideration of problems of the Pacific the author 
passes on to the home politics of Japan. He gives a short 
account of administration, of the parliament, and of the army 
and navy. There is nothing specially noteworthy in what he 
says on these subjects; but the recent political crisis in Japan 
seems to bear out his criticism on the working of parlia- 
mentary institutions, especially in regard to the vexed 
question of party cabinets. In the sketch of religions which 
follows some space is given to an interesting survey of the 
progress of Christianity. The impression derived from his 
description of the present situation, and of the movement in 
favour of a new religion, is that there is considerable unrest 
in religious circles, and that if Christianity is to be a leading 
factor in the development of the Empire, it will come in 
some form more suited to Japanese ideals than any of those 
for the advancement of which Christian missions are now 
working. 

The author's observations on the status of woman are in 
agreement with the views expressed by M. Naudeau, who is 
also a journalist with no little experience of the Far East, in 
Le Japon Moderne—the book to which reference has already 
been made. The strictures passed are severe, especially on 
the Japanese method of dealing with the social evil, but they 
are more than justified from a Western point of view. The 
author holds the family or patriarchal system responsible 
for the hardships of woman’s lot in Japan, and if he is right 
her social emancipation must be relegated to a distant 
future. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to do more 
than glance at a few of the other subjects treated in this 
comprehensive book. In the chapter entitled “East and 
West” the author warns Englishwomen against contracting 
marriages with Japanese. No one can read what he says 
without recognizing that such unions are to be deprecated. 

Finance is the subject of three chapters, written evidently 
with great care. In these a very pessimistic view is taken of 
Japan’s financial position. In spite of the fact that the 
revenue from all sources has nearly doubled in the last ten 
years, she will, it is explained, unless relief is afforded by 
retrenchment or additional taxation, have to face a very large 
annual deficit. Among the causes described as responsible 
for this state of things are failure to obtain an indemnity 
from Russia, extravagant expenditure after the war, and 
reckless borrowing, excessive increase in armaments, the cost 
of nationalization of railways, and an adverse balance of 
trade. As regards railways, it is shown that the yearly profit 
on their working will be more than absorbed by the expense 
of additional construction, which is urgently needed. The 
frequent occurrence of Cabinet difficulties in Japan seems to 
indicate some anxiety on the part of the nation in regurd 
to its finance, and, even if the case be somewhat overstated, it 
is obvious that there is little if any margin for the productive 
expenditure on which the future of the empire so largely 
depends. No mention is made in the chapter on trade and 
industry of the fact that Japan is now the largest silk- 
producing country in the world, nor, on the whole, is sufficient 
credit given to the people and the Government for the 
remarkable industrial and commercial expansion which has 
taken place. ‘The author’s criticism of British policy in 
‘'reaty Revision is singularly weak and unconvincing. A 
more careful study of facts would have shown him that the 
authority be quotes was not a safe guide on this subject. 
The chapter on business and business men in Japan is one 
of the best in the book, and is written in a spirit of great 
fairness. 

Korea, now a part of the Japanese Empire, supplies the text 
for a long indictment of Japan. Undoubtedly there are 
passages in the history of her chequered relations with the 
peninsula which Japan would gladly forget, but omelettes 
cannot be made without breaking eggs, and she has the 
satisfaction of knowing that whatever the defects of her 
administration may be it is better for the Korean people than 
the rule of the Emperor whose abdication she inspired. 

From the chapters on Manchuria the reader will derive 
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some idea of the resources of that immense territory, only 
one-fifth of which is as yet under cultivation. He will also 
hear about the newly established importance to British 
industry of one of the staple products of Southern Manchuria, 
while the details of railway disputes, to which many pages are 
devoted, will enable him to realize the position of the Chinese 
Government in regard to this portion of its dominions. 

The account of the awakening of China and the constitutional 
movement, of the revolution and the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty, and of the final establishment of a republic is pleasantly 
written. The optimism of the conclusions formed stands out 
in striking contrast to the pessimistic tone of a recent work 
on China which covers the same ground. 

We take leave of an interesting book, which, it should be 
added, is supplied with some excellent maps, with the feeling 
that it is almost too long, and deals with too great a wealth of 
subjects, 





HUTCHINSON’S NATURE LIBRARY.* 
THESE two volumes in a new series of books of popular natural 
history are full of promise. If the rest of the Nature Library 
keeps up the same standard of text and plates its success 
ought to be certain. But since books of natural history 
quickly become antiquated we observe with regret that neither 
volume bears a date on the title-page. Unless it be to prevent 
the purchaser discovering that the book he is buying was 
published some time ago, the object of this omission is not 
apparent. 

Strangely enough, Mr. W. P. Pycraft and Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell (whose book we recently reviewed) have almost 
simultaneously hit upon the same theme. On the open- 
ing page of his Infancy of Animals Mr. Pycraft declares 
that one may search in vain for any systematic attempt 
to depict the earlier stages in the life-histories of animals, 
And this was true when it was written. Which was first 
in the field is of no moment; for both books are 
excellent, and good books, in which the latest views of 
scientific zoology are made accessible to the layman, are 
always to be welcomed. The study of animals in their 
infantile state has only recently been seriously undertaken, 
It is, in fact, a continuation of the study of embryology, 
which has been so fertile in suggesting new theories of 
descent and relationship. There is, as Mr. Pycraft truly points 
out, no hard-and-fast line to be drawn between embryonic and 
post-embryonic stages, between larval and post-larval life. 
Mr. Pycraft treats here of young mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians and fishes. Invertebrates are accorded two short 
chapters. Birds, being a specially favourite subject of the 
author, receive a good deal of space. Indeed, nothing can 
better throw light on the origin of birds than the strange 
early life-history of the hoatzin. So in the tadpole we trace 
the transformation from fish to reptile; and birds, as every- 
one knows, are but glorified reptiles. Mr. Pycraft’s enormous 
knowledge of comparative osteology enables him to teach the 
lesson of evolution with great effect. In writing of the young 
animal he is able to make comparisons and to trace descent, 
modification, and relationship of form. Sometimes his own 
familiarity with the jargon of zoologists leads him to use 
technical words which are unnecessary, and which alarm the 
lay reader. But the book is not a stiff one. It is natural, 
perhaps, that Mr. Pycraft, of the British Museum, should 
treat his subject a little more dryly than Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, of Regent’s Park. He makes his matter, however, 
interesting, particularly where he points out the numberiless 
records of the past which close study reveals in young 
animals. There are numerous good illustrations of a very 
instructive kind. In the plate facing p. 140 the skull 
described as “ ostrich” appears to be that of an emu. 

Everyone knows that the young sparrow is naked, helpless, 
and blind when it comes from the egg, whilst a young duck is 
clothed in down and able to run, swim, and feed itself. 
Ornithologists, however, have not until lately set themselves 
to explain the differences between the so-called “ nidicolous” 
and “nidifugous” types of young. In fact, no hard-and- 
fast line can be drawn between the precocious and helpless 
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certain transformations and fall out to the bottom of the 
stream to found fresh colonies. 

Mr. Step bas the happy power of writing a clear and simple 
account of this strange side of animal and plant life. He is 
primarily a botanist and does not neglect the plant side of 
these symbiotic unions. Ants and the numbers of insects 
which share their nests afford many instances of a pseudo- 
partnership. Over nine hundred species of beetle have now 
been detected as companions of ants. Many are tolerated 
and some actively encouraged by the ants. Some, like the 
aphis, appear to be milked of a sweet liquid. Others 
possibly act as scavengers. Some perhaps are pets and of no 
more use to the ants than white mice or guinea pigs are to 
mankind. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE* 

Ar the present time it is fashionable to possess a little 

learning in architecture and the decorative arts, chiefly with 

a view to confounding the less learned. If this be not the 

intention, it is impossible to account for the pleasure 

apparently found in pronouncing @ building to be “late 

Early English” or “Early Renaissance,” and leaving it at 

that. Knowledge of dates and styles is much im request, 

and the books that purvey such knowledge enjoy a consider- 

able sale. The power of critical appreciation is less sought ; 

it is found inessential to “taste,” which can be got ready 

made, and it is often painful to acquire. Despite its success, 

such a book as Mr. Statham’s Architecture for General Readers 

has not been nearly so generally read as it should have been 

by those who profess an interest in the art. It is to be hoped 

that his latest book will be more adequately valued. 

In this Short Critical History of Architecture Mr. Statham 

has undertaken a considerable task, aiming, as he docs, at 
interesting and instructing alike the amateur and the artist. 
Indiscriminate praise would be a poor compliment to him, and 
would depreciate the sincerity of the congratulation to which 
he is entitled on the work as awhole. The drawing of the 
“interior of the Pantheon as it should have been designed” is 
an astonishing vagary, comparable only with Fergusson’s 
suggestion of turning the entablature-blocks in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields upside down. Distinguished writers appear 
subject to these lapses, but no predisposition to such @ 
respectable weakness can excuse Mr. Statham this strange 
design. Adducing the support of Fergusson, Mr. Statham 
complains that the division of the interior into two storeys 
causes the walls to appear “ rather crushed by the mass 
of the dome,” the fact being that the whole building 
is so low and broad that the only possible architectural 
effect is that of lowness and breadth insisted upon. As the 
design stands there is no competition ; the dome is every- 
thing, the walls its pedestal, contrasting by their small detail 
with the great hemisphere which they support. As re-designed 
by Mr. Statham the effect is neither one thing nor the 
other; the straddling order is at once self-assertive and 
overpowered, needing far greater height to make any real 
effect. Another “ vagary ” has led the author to suggest an 
extraordinary explanation of the great stones in the podium 
of the Sun Temple at Baalbek. “The meaning and object 
of these,’ he says, “ has been much discussed, but no 
mystery need be supposed about it; they were, probably, 
merely the advertisement of an enterprising quarry-owner 


* A Short Critical History of Architecture. By H, Heathcote Statham, 
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or contractor.” It is certainly a matter of history that Sir 
Gilbert Scott allowed Skidmore the metal-worker to improvise 
ornaments upon the rood-screen in Hereford Cathedral, 
Skidmore promising a reduction in price if he might exhibit 
the finished work as a specimen of his skill. But it is surely 
incredible that the architect of the great temple at Baalbek 
should have stood any nonsense of this sort. 

The general excellence of Mr. Statham’s work makes these 
occasional eccentricities a little disconcerting. It is hardly 
to be expected, however, that a “critical history” should not 
be in itself open to criticism. Taken as a whole, the book is 
astonishingly free from inaccuracy or prejudice, and as a 
readable text-book has a value it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. The continuous synopsis cut into headlines is 
borrowed in idea from “Sordello.” It would have been more 
amusing had it been in rhyme, like that in Thackeray's “ Rose 
and the Ring.” We might, for example, have read: “ Next 
came Renaissance. Inigo . . . Jones did Whitehall, and 
Green . . . wich Hospital is, as you know... A master- 
piece by Wren. ... St. Paul’s, of course, is his as well... . 
The dome is very clever... . Did I of all his buildings tell 
. .. I should go on for ever.” With this irreverent suggestion 
this review shall close, but not without a sincere repetition 
of the felicitations that Mr. Statham has a right to expect on 
an arduous task well planned and thoroughly achieved. May 
the book run through many editions ! 





PRESENT-DAY LIBERALISM.* 

Hore rises with the publication of this volume, written 
by an intellectually able and very widely read author. 
But in the main it is disappointing. The meaning of 
Liberalism should surely have some fundamental connexion 
with liberty, if there is any meaning in words or truth in 
political history. Here, however, there is no trace of anything 
but divergence. The first part of the book is a defence of the 
measures introduced by the present Government and a 
denunciation of the Opposition. The Welsh Church Bill 
alone is disregarded: this is natural, for it is a striking 
instance of politics making strange bedfellows that Mr. 
Robertson’s views on religion and the Nonconformist 
conscience should be ranged together on the same side. He 
is much too fond of abusing his opponents to be seriously 
impressive. We may enjoy his scorn of Socialists, who seek 
universal brotherhood through class hatred or bloody revo- 
lution, but even here he attributes too much spite and malice 
all round. Conservatives are allowed scarcely any but the 
most evil motives throughout. There is no sign whatever 
that he has attempted to understand their point of view or 
their sympathies. Without questioning bis earnest good 
faith, one is prejudiced by his strictures and tempted to apply 
to him the phrases which he uses of Socialists, “Of any 
suspicion of the need for a transformation of their own 
characters, or even a careful development of their own minds, 
they give no bint.” Again, for example, he says :— 

“The flagrant case of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain illustrates the 
extent to which mere class bias on the one hand may make a man 
take on the colour of Radicalism; and how personal and political 
animosities .,. may carry him... into the camp of Conser- 
vatism, there to make him a leader by force of his pugnacity, his 
deficiency in scruple, and the predominance in him of those 
elements of passion, self-assertion, and sheer partisanism which 
are so much more compatible with Conservative than with Liberal 
thinking.” 

We disagree with many of Mr. Chamberlain’s past and 
present views, but this sweeping, unsupported statement 
about the parties, tacked on to personal abuse of a disabled 
opponent, is not reasoning. When one reads the bald state- 
ment that “it is always found, historically speaking, that 
Conservative parties exhibit the larger amount of normal 
brutality,” one is compelled to do more than merely doubt the 
writer’s historic temper. One realizes that he is blinded 
by the meanest sort of party spite. The latter part of the 
volume deals with Socialism and general questions of 
capital and labour. Here Mr. Robertson is sound enough 
upon the impossibility of State ownership of capital, national 
production, and so forth. He allows the economic services 
of “masters,” while he condemns their usual moral atti- 
tude towards their “men.” But apparently his objections 
to Socialism are not based upon principle but upon oppor- 
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tunism. He says that the time is not ripe for such ex. 
cellences, and great organic changes need many generations 
in which to mature. An economist certainly no less dis. 
tinguished than Mr. Robertson, Mr. Leroy Beaulieu, has said 
in his Collectivisme (Sir A. Clay's translation), “ The doctring 
which is the true antithesis to Socialism is neither individual. 
ism nor capitalism, but Liberalism.” This is not our author's 
view. He has no affection for liberty as opposed to regi- 
mentation. He sets forth the “Liberalism” of the present 
Government as the highest exposition of sane and generous 
progress, which takes all that is best in the theories of the 
Socialists and pute it into practice. In fact, his Liberalism 
means Fabian Socialism. He evidently has no greater belief 
in the freedom of trade than in the freedom of the individual, 
While he condemns “tuariffism” as heartily as we could 
wish, and vilifies its supporters more comprehensively than 
we like, he complains freely of the ills of the “competi. 
tive system,” and rejoices that his party, especially Mr. 
Lloyd George, should be veering towards a protected 
monopoly, in the form of nationalized railways, from which 
only the rich with their motor cars could hope to escape. The 
only tendency among his friends which moves him to a gentle 
rebuke lies in the fact that, while they are ready to notice and 
cry out upon oppression by foreign powers, they are slack in 
tolerating our own treatment of natives in India and Egypt. 
He reverts to an old theme of his in condemning thrift and 
saving, not on moral but on econumic grounds, as directly 
diminishing demand and production. How exhausted capital 
is to be replaced, how new inventions are to be produced, or 
how employment is to be found for increased population and 
future geuerations, he does not stay to tell. Nor does he 
desire the poor man to have this weapon of independence. 
Similarly he says that it is “eminently desirable on economic 
grounds that the consuming power of the most easily depressed 
sections of the population should be maintained ” by old-age 
pensions, &c. He is wrong: to preserve the consuming power 
of the unproductive, to fight against the natural law of the 
survival of the fittest, are justified by Christian charity, but 
not upon cold economic grounds. Mr. Robertson has set 
himself to expound Liberalism, and in fact he eulogizes the 
present Government. One cannot help remembering what 
Professor T. H. Green called “the jugglery with recognized 
names and institutions which is the chosen device of modern 
despotism.” 





THE NORMANS IN SICILY.* 
CONSIDERING the paramount importance of Norman influence 
in the development of Europe, it is strange that one of the 
most typical chapters of its history should hitherto have 
remained practically unwritten. A few pages of Gibbon,a 
few essays of Freeman, have been allowed to suffice as an 
account of an achievement only less remarkable in its way than 
the conquest of England. That race which, wherever it went, 
transformed, vivified, and vanished, nowhere produced more 
brilliant examples of dash, tenacity, and organization than in 
the persons of the Hautevilles, the penniless adventurers who 
descended in the eleventh century on Lower Italy and rapidly 
made it their own. With but one manor to divide among 
them in what was now the native land of their kinsmen, the 
twelve sons of Tancred set forth to make their mark in the 
rich southern country disputed by Byzantine, Lombard, and 
German, ard so profitably exploited its dissensions that the 
first generation saw them masters of half the peninsula; the 
second, by the subjugation of Sicily, gave them the key of 
the whole Mediterranean. 

The characteristically Norman combination of military and 
administrative genius showed itself to perfection in Roger IL, 
the subject of Mr. Curtis’s study. Determined from the 
outset to unite into one kingdom the Norman conquests of the 
past hundred years, he realized his purpose within eleven years 
of his accession, won three signal triumphs over the Papacy, 
and after starting as its most strenuous enemy ended his days 
as its honoured friend. Notorious, even in that age, for 
his cruelty in actual warfare, he laid it altogether aside 
with the need for it, establishing a strong and permanent 
government which was the first to solve the feudal problem of 
linking up the local to the central administration without 
allowing any intermediary to interpose itself between them. 








Edmund Curtis, M.A. “Heroes of the Nations” 


tnam’s Sons, [5s, net.] 


* Roger the Great. B 
Series, London; G, P. 
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In this matter Mr. Curtis thinks England must have learnt 


much from Sicily through Robert of Selby, Roger's Chancellor, 
and Thomas Brown. Roger’s strong sense of justice and of 
the administrative importance of its control undoubtedly 
recalls, if it does not anticipate, the best feature of Norman 
rule in England. Typically Norman, too, was his attitude 
towards the Church. As the ruler of a large Moslem popula- 
tion, whose splendid civilization had become an integral part 
of the island, he had no inclination for the pose of zealot, 
and the preparations for the Second Crusade, with its risk of 
rousing a united Islam, were altogether unwelcome to his 
scepticism, even though compensated in some measure by 
the possibility of striking a blow at his hereditary enemy, 
Byzantium, and of obtaining the throne of Antioch—a scheme 
whose miscarriage was the one failure of his life. So marked, 
indeed, was his policy of toleration that he was even suspected 
of having himself embraced the Moslem faith. His transference 
of the capital from Messina to Palermo, a city as Mohammedan 
as Cordoba, gave colour to the report, and there can be little 
doubt that his inclinations at least swayed rather towards his 
Moslem than his Christian subjects. This sympathy, allied 
to a passion for mathematics and geography, bore valuable 
fruit in his commission to the Arab scientist Edrisi to revise 
the map of the world, which resulted in the production of a 
silver planisphere and The Book of Roger, a commentary on it 
compiled from first-hand information, for the collection of 
which the Moslem connexion was naturally of inestimable 
service. 

Mr. Curtis’s account of this many-sided ruler commands 
respect as breaking almost untouched ground. Though 
somewhat confusing in its introductory chapters, which lack 
perspective, his work becomes clear and straightforward 
when it reaches the life of Roger himself, and there can be no 
two opinions as to Mr. Curtis’s intimate knowledge of the 
sources, Arab no less than Christian, from which his chronicle 
is drawn. 





A CONVINCED IMPERIALIST.* 

Sir Howarp Vincent himself was wont to declare that 
after his life-struggle had once begun “he never sat down,” 
and those who follow the multifarious interests and activities 
which formed the raw material of his career may be con- 
scientiously willing to accept the remark as almost literally 
true. Few men have done more things or done them better. 
Certainly no man ever more enjoyed doing them. From first 
to last Howard Vincent’s delight in life was keen as the 
pleasure of the surf-bather. He loved the eternal buffeting 
and splashing, whether the waves were those of politics, 
administration, volunteering, or social life. Born the son of 
a Sussex clergyman with his own way to make in the world, 
his early energies were taxed in the struggle for existence. 
Once his position was established and his independence assured 
by a singularly happy marriage, his inborn activity had 
become inveterate; its inspiring altruism only directed it to 
a larger field. The young man who, as an inexperienced 
oficer in the Welsh Fusiliers, had come very near to 
acting as war correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, betook 
himself to Parliamentary life with the same zeal and activity 
that had characterized him in his studies of foreign tongues, 
in his life as a “devil” at the Bar, as a journalist, and as 
Director of the Criminal Investigation Department. It was 
characteristic of the man’s restless activity that on the very 
day that he first took his seat in the House of Commons he 
brought forward three Bills! Much of his work was really 
beneficial. The country has to thank him for the Probation 
of First Offenders Act, which extended a helping hand to 
those who had on one occasion lapsed into crime, and has 
spared the country a goodly number of habitual criminals. 
The Public Trustee Act was inspired by him, though it had 
twenty years of hard fighting to live through before it 
ultimately became law. The Merchandise Marks Act was a 
measure which Vincent regarded as peculiarly in consonance 
with the protective fiscal policy which he advocated. The 
authors of this book have given us a pleasantly appreciative 
account of the life-story of a man who was always an in- 
teresting figure. They have helped us greatly to understand 
the respect and affection with which Howard Vincent was 
consistently regarded in his public and private life. 

* The Life of Sir Howard Vincent. By S. H. Jeyes, concluded by F. D, How, 

jon: George Allen, [12s, 6d, net,] 
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MODERN TRADE UNIONISM* 

AN anonymous author who has studied trade uniouism in 
Great Britain, Australia, and the United States gives us 
bere plenty of uncomfortable facts about recent strikes and 
movements towards Socialism, Syndicalism, and revolution. 
There is every reason to believe that they are all perfectly 
true. It is also lamentably true that far-reaching schemes 
against law, order, and liberty lie behind some of the 
violent disputes into which the men are Jed, whether the 
men understand them or not. It may therefore be well 
that people should be vigorously stirred up by lurid descrip- 
tion of the worst acts committed in the name of trade 
unionism. But moderate and thoughtful readers will not 
be deeply impressed by the sensational treatment here 
provided. No doubt there may be some very black sheep 
among, for example, Syndicalist agitators, but it is not for 
their serious opponents to say that they should be “exter- 
minated.” One could imagine such an one reading this 
book and chuckling in the belief that he really had created 
a panic. On the other hand, there is not much steady 
reasoning to convince a trade unionist that he is likely to 
be the Joser by the violence described. The tyranny referred 
to in the title and insisted upon in the book is the tyranny, 
exercised or threatened, over society generally, rather than 
the tyrannous coercion of the workmen themselves, thongh 
that is mentioned. The tributes paid to the old-fashioned 
trade unionist are handsome enough. It is also well to 
find quoted here Lord Lansdowne’s wise words upon the 
panic legislation passed under pressure of the recent coal 
strike, for without doubt the general feeling that the Govern- 
ment will intervene, instead of preserving public order and 
“keeping the ring,” does encourage strike leaders and 
discourages the “forces of public opinion from acting with 
the vigour and spontaneity which they might otherwise 
exhibit.” An appendix gives the judgments in the Court of 
Appeal in Vacher and Sons v. The London Society of Com- 
positors, the case which was later on finally dismissed by the 
House of Lords. The author quotes at length the vain but 
courageous attempt of Lord Justice Farwell to make out the 
Trade Disputes Act less maleficent than it is. As remedies 
for the future he suggests extension of co-partnership and 
good feeling between masters and men side by side with 
stronger organization on the masters’ side to fight the unions. 
How far these are compatible he does not say. He advocates 
the repeal of “all laws legalizing trade union conspiracies.” 
Probably an Act upon the lines of the Bill lately introduced 
by Lord Robert Cecil would do all thatis necessary in this 
direction, and it is perfectly fair to the unions. Lastly, the 
author suggests special arbitration by statutory bodies with 
judicial powers. By these means the disputes would again 
be set outside the common law of the land, which seems 
unnecessary and undesirable. The book was written before 
the Trade Unions (No. 2) Bill was introduced to support the 
political side of the tyranny. 





HISTORICAL CONTROVERSIES.+ 

On closing such a book as Dr. Gasquet’s most recent work, 
the reviewer takes up his pen and his parable in fear and 
trembling. This is not so much because the Abbot-President 
of the English Benedictines is so minutely recondite in his 
book, nor even because most of the essays included are of a 
strongly controversial nature from the religious point of view. 
Controversial, of course, they are. One might relish, at a 
safe distance, some of the remarks which an extreme critic 
of the English Low Church faction might be inspired to 
write about some of them. Yet for the critic who does not 
approach his subject with a completely uninformed and 
strongly biassed mind there must always be a strong pre- 
sumption in Dr. Gasquet’s favour. He is, after all, a 
modern scholar to whom we are deeply indebted for 
knowledge of the Middle Ages. And he is scrupulously and 
eruditely accurate in all the statements which he makes aud 
the evidence that he adduces. It is this accuracy that makes 
the reviewer nervous. Nor is the fear relieved by the final 
essay in this work, on “ Editing and Reviewing,” wherein 

* The Tyranny of Trade Unions, By One Who Resents It. London: E. Nash, 
[1s. net. | 


+ England under the Od Religion, and other Essays. By Francis Aidau 
Gasquet, D.D, London; G, Bell and Sons, [€s. net.] 
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Dr. Gasquet utters denunciations of critics “ whose ambitions 
are greater than their qualifications to undertake editorial 
work.” 

One is inclined to concentrate interest, for the most part, 
on the first essay of the book, which embodies a faithful and 
eloquent picture of the closing days of Dr. Gasquet’s favourite 
period, the Middle Ages. In this essay we are on fairly safe 
ground. It would be difficult to read much that is contro- 
versial into its argument. On the contrary it is a contribution 
to historical research of the highest value, and fulfils a most 
valuable function. One must always welcome any authoritative 
work which is capable of correcting the appalling misconcep- 
tions current about the Middle Ages. There is no delusion 
which the Englishman of Radical tendencies hugs more 
closely to his bosom than a firm conviction of the miseries, 
injustices, and oppressions which he believes to have been 
inevitably typical of mediaeval days. One is thankful that 
Dr. Gasquet goes a long way towards dispelling this unhis- 
toric illusion. ‘The essence of life in England during the 
days of the Plantagenets and Tudors,” writes Dr. Gasquet, 
“was that everyone knew his neighbour, and that everyone 
was his brother’s keeper. My studies lead me to conclude 
that though there was hardship in this life, this hardship 
was a common lot, and that there was hope, more hope 
than superficial historians have conceived possible, and 
perhaps more variety than there is in the peasant’s lot in our 
time.” It is customary to discount the highly organized 
character of mediaeval life. Such a conclusion is an injustice. 
The guilds very largely fulfilled the function of modern trade 
unionism, and did their work not a whit the less effectively 
than their modern counterparts by reason of the fact that 
their energies were directed to the more secluded fields of 
trade protection and the relief of the poor, instead of the 
thorny paths of political agitation. Dr. Gasquet is emphatic 
in his treatment of the wholesale charges of corruption in 
Church and State urged against mediaeval society. That 
instances of such existed is undeniable, but, to quote the words 
of the late Mr. Brewer, “that the corruption was either so 
black or so general as party spirit would have us believe is 
contrary to all analogy and is unsupported by impartial and 
contemporary evidence.” 

Dr. Gasquet’s first essay is such as all students of history 
must welcome. In the remainder of his book he is on more 
controversial ground. His view of the English Reformation 
is not our view. It can hardly be expected that the Anglican 
will see eye to eye with him in bis estimate of the “ Question 
of Anglican Ordinations,” though it is only fair to admit that 
the bulk of the essay on this particular subject consists 
of the recital of documents unearthed from obscurity by Dr. 
Gasquet’s own researches and a collation of declarations and 
opinions historically delivered. In his valuable essay on 
“France and the Vatican” the author sets forth a point of 
view which will be shared not only by every Roman Catholic, 
but by every opponent of Agnosticism. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


FREDERIC SHIELDS. 


The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, 1833-1911. Edited by 
Ernestine Mills. With Photogravure Portrait and 41 other illus- 
trations. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Those who know 
their London well enough to have found the little frescoed chapel 
of the Ascension in the Bayswater Road are probably inclined to 
believe that Shields, as an artist, has been a little overrated, that 
the wall-paintings are a little sentimental and melodramatic— 
what we are apt loosely to call “a little Early Victorian.” Let 
them remember that Frederic Shields was first a deeply religious 
man, an artist only second; the frescoes are the expression and 
summing up of a life which, from his hard-worked, half-starved 
boyhood in his parents’ tiny shop in Stanhope Street to the days 
of recognized power and of the friendship of Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt, was exhausted by a revivalist fervour and by a passionate 
endeavour to teach men the Gospel by means of art. After the 
frescoed chapel there was no more work to be done: it was the 
last word of an art practised, not for Art’s sake, but to the glory 
of God. The chapel was finished in September 1910; in February 
Shields died. Those, and they are many, who can find no satis- 
faction in Shields’s religious paintings, will yet find themselves 
held by the indisputable charm of his early pencil sketches and 





wood engravings, and by the extraordinary interest of his life, 
apart from his art. His early years were years of real tojj 
and real hardship, glorified for him by the religion which mada 
him sometimes stern and unsympathetic, by the strength of hig 
devotion to Art, and by the genuine love which burnt in the centre 
of the little family. It is impossible to read without a thrill such 
an entry in his diary as this: “ Wednesday, February 15th.—Got 
up at half-past six. Cleaned my boots and face, took down the 
shutters, got breakfast, and went to work by eight. Rubbed down 
seven inks, drew the winged lion until one. Had dinner, 1 lb. of 
bread and a cup of coffee, came back and drew until 7,came home 
got tea, read ‘Coriolanus.’ Went to the Mechanics to hear Mr, 
Hatton’s lecture on the music of Handel, Bach, and Mendelssohn, 
Came home, cleaned the knives and forks, brushed my boots and 
clothes, went to bed at 12.” Surely a wonderful day for a boy of 
fifteen! All this delightful material has not been wasted. This 
is an ‘age of women biographers, who, as a rule, would seem to 
prove worthy of the calling: Miss Mills, at all events, can justly 
claim her place among them. She has allowed his letters, for the 
most part, to draw the outline of Shields’s life, and in all things 
has shown herself discreet and appreciative, with the gift of 
writing good English, and the even rarer gift of withholding her 
personal estimation of the man. 








SCOTTISH POETRY. 


Scottish Life and Poetry. By Lauchlan Maclean Watt. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 12s, 6d. net.)—Very few men have attempted to 
write a complete history of Scottish poetry: there are only two 
or three such books in existence. Yet the poetry of Scotland is 
as complex and mingled in origin, as independent in development, 
as self-sufficing, as that of any other nation, and, it must be 
confessed, as ungentle to the average English ear as the bagpipes, 
Not only to the strange tongue is this lack of sympathy due ; there 
is an indefinite but real difference in feeling and expression 
between the Scotsman and the Englishman. Mr. Watt has 
evidently held the ideal of completeness high above all others, 
for he has set out to estimate the poetry and poets of the 
whole vast period, from the dwellers in lake villages and 
stone huts to the end of the nineteenth century; and has 
admirably succeeded in blending the history with the literature 
of the race. But to some minds there is one serious fault to find 
with his book: there is in it a certain lack of proportion and an 
occasional false estimate of a writer's importance, which is evident 
in the giving over of a whole chapter to Sir David Lyndsay, and 
of but a few lines to Robert Louis Stevenson, who should surely, 
in spite of his incomparable work in English, be placed high 
among the leaders of Scottish poetry. The whole tendency of an 
account of Scottish literature is to become rather a book for 
reference than for casual reading; mainly this is due to the fact 
that there are in it few outstanding names among a thousand of 
greater or less importance. Mr. Watt furthers this tendency: he 
is happier always in the giving of definite information or in an 
accurate account of writers and their works than in criticism; 
and he has added to his book an excellent index and list of 
manuscripts. 








BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. 


British Birds’ Nests: How, Where, and When to Find and 
Identify Them. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. Illustrated 
with photographs by Cherry and Richard Kearton. With colour 
and Rembrandt plates. (Cassell and Co. 14s. net.)—This is, in 
substance, a new book, for it incorporates “Our Rarer British 
Birds,” published in 1899, and many new photographs are added 
to the familiar plates from Mr. Kearton’s camera. He tells us that 
it was on April 10th, 1892, that his brother first photographed a 
thrush’s nest. ‘The possibilities were at once appreciated by the 
brothers, and they have travelled all over the British Isles since 
then observing birds in their haunts and collecting photographie 
material. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe said that this “marked a new era 
in natural history,” and he was right. British Birds’ Nests has 
much to recommend it as a popular and handy work of refer- 
ence. The alphabetic arrangement is, in our opinion, undesir- 
able and clumsy, but that is a trifling criticism. The text contains 
a mass of sufficiently detailed and trustworthy information to be 
valuable to the youthful or amateur ornithologist. Each section 
is conveniently arranged for reference and expressed in plain and 
businesslike fashion without literary graces or references to 
“feathered choristers.” There is a profusion of photographs of 
birds’ nests and sites. A few are rather small, but many are of 
first-rate quality. Mr. Kearton tells us that he has exposed over 
ten thousand plates in bird photography. The plates of eggs photo- 
graphed natural size and reproduced by the three-colour process 
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are exceedingly successful. The larger eggs havo come out, 

rhaps, even better than those of the passerine birds, The text, 
it should be added, contains a description of the parents’ plumage 
habits, as well as information about eggs and nests. This 


and . . - # 
od version of a favourite author is certain of a ready sale. 
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TREES AND HOW THEY GROW, 

Trees and How they Grow. By G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc., with 
fifteen autochromes by H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., and a 
hundred and thirty-four photographs by the author. (Cassell 
and Cc. 6s. net.)—This popular account of our commonest trees 
by two well-known collaborators has much to recommend it. Fair 
potanie accuracy is combined with herbals and mythology. The 
trees, some twenty-five in number, are arranged in the usual 
order of their flowering. Why the spruce fir and one or two 
other familiar trees are omitted we do not know. A successful 
attempt is made to explain the flowers and the germination of 
the seeds. Excellent photographs help greatly, The text of each 
chapter is quite good reading, and contains information on 
the history, life, and habit of the tree as well as the legends 
that hover round it. The difficult willows (Salix) are, of course, 
lightly passed over, and in the chapter on elms (Ulmus) no attempt 
ig made to grapple with Mr. Claridge Druce’s or other botanists’ 
reeent work on this neglected genus. The book is a good proof 
that popular botany can be made readable and interesting without 
twaddle. The illustrations form an attractive feature, 








STAIRCASES AND GARDEN STEPS. 

Staircases and Garden Steps. By Guy Cadogan Rothery. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)—This is the third volume of “The 
House Decoration Series.” Mr. Rothery follows the evolution of 
the staircase from the days when “the cave-dwellers toilsomely 
earved deeper the crevices and systematized the pittings” in 
their rocks, down to such modern examples as those built of 
reinforced concrete “at the Crystal Palace for the Festival of 
Empire in 1911.” He has much of interest to tell us about the 
steep and often dangerous outside staircases which served as 
defences to the castles and fortified houses of the Middle Ages, 
and of the stairs which were often curiously contrived in the thick- 
ness of a wall or the corner of a tower, and so gave a measure 
of safety and privacy, if not of easy accessibility, to the living- 
rooms of our ancestors. In great contrast to these are the 
magnificent State staircases of later times, of which Mr. Rothery 
gives many examples, followed by a chapter on “The Balustrade.” 
He has very little to say on the interesting subject [of garden 
steps, and only gives them a few pages at the end of the book. 
The illustrations are well reproduced, but unfortunately they have 
not been arranged in such a way as to fit in conveniently with the 
text. The volume is completed by a glossary, a bibliography, and 
an index, 








COTTAGE AND FARMHOUSE FURNITURE, 

Chats on Cottage and Farmhouse Furniture. By Arthur Hayden. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—This is a useful book of reference, as 
well as an interesting account of such pieces of furniture as are 
within the reach of collectors of moderate means. There are 
naturally no very ancient examples of this kind of furniture, for, 
as Mr. Hayden says, “in early days of the villeins furniture was 
limited to a stool, a table, and perhaps a chest. Nor was the use 
of much furniture at the farm or in the cottage a feature in Tudor 
or early Stuart days.” And when we think of the bare room ia 
Morland’s picture of “The Cottage Fireside” it seems probable 
that even in the eighteenth century cottage furniture was of a 
very simple kind. Mr. Hayden divides his subject into chapters 
on gate-leg tables, farmhouse dressers, chairs, and various smaller 
things, such as Bible-boxes and cradles. There is also a short 
chapter on “Old English Chintzes,” by Mr. Hugh Phillips. The 
excellent and weil-arranged photographs are a valuable feature of 
this book, which is further completed by an index, 








TWO BOOKS ON THE ABOR. 
& Abor Jungles. By Angus Hamilton, F.R.G.S. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 18s, net.)—In view of the avowed opinion of Lord Curzon 
and Lord Minto that the danger-point of our Indian frontier has 
shifted from the North-West to the North-East, where the 
Chinese have been steadily developing their influence about 
the boundaries of Assam and Burma, Mr. Angus Hamilton's 
chronicle of the Abor punitive expedition and the Mishmi 
and Miri political missions, comprising a full account of the 
material with which we have to do in this region, its manners, 
customs, and morals, is of exceptional interest. First reported 
on in 1826, but hitherto almost unknown to the white man, 
Aborlan 1, though small, is supremely difficult of attack, owing 





to natural conditions which are, perhaps, without parallel—a 
combination of precipitous mountains and riotous vegetation 
produced by almost the heaviest rainfall in India, with consequent 
extremes of temperature thrown in. Mr. Hamilton has nothing 
but praise for the gallantry and cheerfulness displayed through- 
out the expedition by all ranks, on whom jungle-marching, 
especially when conducted on the bivouac scale, imposes the 
severest possible strain. Mr. Hamilton’s book is illustrated by 
a profusion of excellent photographs, and contains the first 
published map of the country, showing the proposed extension 
of the British frontier towards Tibet.——On the Track of the 
Abor. By Powell Millington. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Millington’s cheery account of the hard- 
ships and difficulties overcome by the Abor Expeditionary 
Force is positively Kiplingesque in its infectious optimism, and 
exhibits just the typically light-hearted disregard—on the surfaco 
—of the drearier and deadlier side of even such “suburban” 
warfare, shown by the immortal subaltern in “A Conference of 
Powers.” 





TWO BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY, 

The Artistic Side of Photography. By A. J. Anderson. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Anderson’s book is welcome 
because it maintains that the interests of pictorial photography are 
served better by those who employ photographic methods than by 
those who introduce the technique of other arts. The strength of 
photography lies in accuracy of detail and delicacy of gradations 
of light and shade, not in producing prints which by manipulation 
are worried into a superficial resemblance to the brush-work of a 
painter, The book contains a good chapter on development, some 
vivid dialogues, and some rather discursive explanations of the 
ways and means of producing desired effects.——The Advance of 
Photography. By A. E. Garrett. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co, 
12s, 6d. net.) —This book is based on “ Vogel’s Chemistry of Light 
and Photography,” and is brought up to date by a review of all 
modern photographic processes, Apparatus is carefully described 
and illustrated. The work is rather a compendiwn in which to 
hunt up required knowledge than a book to read through, 











LEST WE GROW HARD. 

Lest We Grow Hard. By Edward F, Russell, M.A. (Longmans 
and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Russell’s book is a series of addresses 
to nurses given in connexion with the Guild of St. Barnabas. The 
addresses are, in our opinion, exactly what they should be. Tho 
preacher exalts the nurse’s profession, seeking always to cultivate 
in his hearers a worthy pride and a true esprit de corps, At the 
same time he exhorts them to a serious view of their very great 
responsibilities,and seeks, by sympathy and advice, to smooth some 
of the difficulties which must constantly beset them. To take, for 
instance, this very question of responsibility. How far is it the 
duty of a nurse to speak the absolute truth, to answer truly the 
leading questions of a patient whose one chance of life consists in 
the preservation of hope? Mr. Russell’s answer is unexpected and 
very wise. The nurse is to put aside all responsibility in tho 
matter; she is to act in accordance with the doctor’s orders. The 
matter is for him, not for her, to decide. One wonders at first 
why Mr. Russell chose his title—the book contains so little direct 
insistence upon softness of heart. But those who have seen much 
of nurses know that it is not by the cultivation of emotional 
sympathy that the heart of a nurse is kept soft. It is by constant 
struggle against that strange reaction towards frivolity which 
seizes upon those who see a disproportionate amount of the painful 
side of life. This reaction is most often counteracted in those 
who take most pride in their profession and enter upon it in 
obedience to religious feeling. 








THE R. L. STEVENSON ORIGINALS, 

The R. L. Stevenson Originals, By E. B. Simpson, (T. N. 
Foulis. 6s. net.)—It is a singularly indiscreet curiosity that secks 
to lift the veil which cloaks the lives of writers from their public, 
Distilling their true character into their books, they should have 
left for daily intercourse little more than the husks of themselves, 
into which it is unwise and unkind to pry. But the doings and 
letters of R. L. Stevenson have acquired so wide a publicity 
that at this time of day it is idle to complain, And in any 
event the memory of that sunny, boyish temperament need 
never fear investigation. His very failings as a writer— 
his waywardness and preciosity—were charming in the man, 
Miss Simpson’s contribution to the catalogues of Stevenson 
is thus less unwelcome from the outset than the majority of 
its kind, and almost tempts inquiry, gratified in this caso 
without rifling graves, to triumph over principle. Her sketch 
of “Cummy,” Stevenson’s devoted nurse, is as charming as 
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it had every right to be, and in her portraits generally there is a 
Scottish kindliness and twinkling sense that make criticism appear 
churlish. Especially interesting, and more legitimately so from 
the writer’s standpoint, is her account of the Appin murder, the 
foundation of “ Kidnapped” and “ Catriona.” 








MEMORIES OF VICTORIAN LONDON, 

Memories of Victorian London. By Mrs. L. B. Walford. (Edward 
Arnold, 12s, 6d. net.)—In this age of reminiscence, when the 
fireside seems to afford our grandmothers too little room for 
turning out the rag-bags of memory, we should none the less have 
little to complain of were the resulting patchwork always as 
charming as Mrs. Walford’s. Like evocations of du Maurier, her 
glimpses of a bygone day, just distant enough now for us to feel 
the glamour and the pathos of its gaiety—the dashing, senti- 
mental ’seventies, the magic ’eighties—are altogether delightful, 
not by reason chiefly of the usual anecdotes of drawing-room 
celebrities engaged in their immemorial chicanery of trying to 
pass pinchbeck for gold, but thanks rather to a delicate, almost 
Horatian fragrance of unobtrusive regret. Mrs. Walford is not 
one of those who pour scorn upon the present because its 
absurdities differ superficially from those of yesterday; she 
rather notes the sameness in disparity and is indulgent to both. 
This it is that gives distinction to her memories and an appeal 
that is independent of their matter, excellent as most of it is. 








GUERILLA LEADERS OF THE WORLD. 

Guerilla Leaders of the World. By Percy Cross Standing. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—Guerilla warfare gives valour its 
most picturesque opportunity, and the romantic element naturally 
predominates in Mr. Standing’s review of the most notable com- 
manders of irregular troops who have baffled their technically 
trained opponents during the last hundred and twenty years. 
Ranging from the fearless Chouan Charette and the heroes, duke 
or peasant, whom Napoleon called into being among his adversaries, 
to Christian de Wet, Mr. Standing’s account unites much interest- 
ing information from diverse sources, but, given the field he has 
chosen to cover, it is impossible to refrain from entering a mild 
protest against his title, since it claims a universality in point of 
time as well as space to which the contents do not pretend. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
PATCHWORK COMEDY. «és. 
By HUMFREY JORDAN, Author of “The Joyous Way- 


farer.” Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 


“Tt is long since one has read such a well-worked out and thoughtfully- 
written novel as this . . . the excellent style in which the story is told... 
the fine intellectual tone of the book . . . a novel to be read and remembered.” 


—Pall Mali Gazette. 
NEW COMEDIES. 5s. net. 
By LADY GREGORY, Author of “ Irish Folk History Plays,” 
ete. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. Contents: “The Bogie 
Men,” “The Full Moon,” “Coats,” “Damer’s Gold,” 
* McDonough’s Wife,” Notes. 


LITTLE THANK YOU. 2s. nt. 
By Mrs. T. P.O’CONNOR, Author of “I Myself,” etc. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. [Mauve Library. 


“Simple and persuasive charm ... Kindly, ebullient and winning, We 
predict for ita generous success,”"—Daily Telegraph, 


MY ROBIN. 1s. net. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, author of “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” and “The Land of the Blue Flower.” 
Crown 8vo, Cloth extra. 











The story of a robin, with a human soul, who lived and loved 
in Mrs. Burnett’s “ Secret Garden.” 
[Putnam’s Shilling Fiction. 


RAHEL VARNHAGEN. és. xt. 
By ELLEN KEY, Author of “The Woman Movement,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. With an Introduction by Havr- 
Lock ELLIs. 

Rahel Varnhagen, one of the richest of personalities, was an 
ornament to the society of her day, the Germany of the Napoleonic 
era. Her life has been told by Miss Key with insight and 
sympathy. 

Send for New Catalogue and Announcement List. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








HERBERT JENKINS 


1. A GREAT COQUETTE 


Madame Récamier was a beauty among 
beauties, and Joseph Turquan’s account 
of her Salon, with its gossip and Scandal, 
is compiled from hitherto unpublisheg 
documents. “Both its heroine and hep 
contemporaries really live in _ these 
vividly written pages” (Globe). With 
16 Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net 





2. THE ABBE EDGEWORTH 


The Remarkable Story of the last friend 
and confessor of Louis XVI, of whom 
strangely enough no life has ever been 
written. By Violette M. Montagu, 
With 16 Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net, 


38. THE BACONIAN HERESY 


A final confutation of an Amazing 
Heresy, by J. M. Robertson, M.P., which 
is “likely for some generations to come 
to be an essential book of reference on 
every Shakespearean student’s shelves” 
(Daily News). 640 pages. Price 2is. net, 


4. THE MUSE IN EXILE 


William Watson’s remarkable new 
volume of poems, to which is prefixed 
a prose introduction on “The Poet's 
Place in the Scheme of Life.” “* The muse 
which is content to sing like this need 
not long remain in exile” (Daily 
Telegraph). Price 3s. 6d. net. 
OF 


5. THE FRINGE wij. DESERT 


Miss R. S. Macnamara’s Novel of Passion 
and the Glamour of the East. “It has 
fine feeling and imagination, .. . it is 
exquisitely written” (Pall MallGaz.). 6s. 


6. WHITE WITCH 


A new novel by a new writer, Meriel 

Buchanan, who has had singular oppor- 

tunities of observing the Court and 

Diplomatic life of which she writes 
so vividly. 6s. 


7. NATIONAL REVIVAL 


A stirring appeal to the patriotism 
of the nation. With an Introduction by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke. 2s. 6d. net. 


8. THE ONE MAID 
BOOK OF COOKERY 


A unique Cookery Book for small 
families where there is either only one 
maid or no maid at all. A Cook-general 
transposed into a “‘chef.” By A. E. Con- 
greve (First Class Diplomée). 2s. 6d. net. 





HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED 
12 ARUNDEL PLACE HAYMARKET 5S.W. 
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THE “R.T.S.” NEW LIST. 


South America of Yesterday and To-day. 


T THE PAMPAS. By JESSE PAGE, F.R.G.S. With 16 
Pages of Illustrations and Map. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
° 

gs, bd. net (by post, 3s, 10d.). 
Tur TIES says: “This book is written from the point ef view of one 
F uly concerned with missionary work in South America, its first 100 pages 
wing historical. It will interest all who are concerned with foreign missions. 
It is fully illustrated from photographs.” 





New India-Paper Edition of 


YOUNG’S ANALYTICAL CON- 
CORDANCE TO THE BIBLE: Arranged on an 
entirely new plan. Containing about 311,000 references, 
sub-divided under the Greek and Hebrew originals, with the 
literal meaning and pronunciation of each. Designed for 
the simplest reader of the English Bible. By ROBERT 
YOUNG, LL.D. Seventh Edition. Revised throughout by 
Wm. B. Srevenson, B.D.Edin. Demy 4to. 1,246 pp. 
11} by 8} inches. Price 17s. 6d. net in cloth boards; 21s. net, 
half-moroceo, gilt edges; 22s. 6d. net whole Persian, limp, 
round corners, gilt edges; Illustrated Edition, 25s. net, 
half-moroceo, gilt edges. 


EXODUS: 
* 
A Devotional Commentary. By Dr. F. B. MEYER. Large 
crown 8vo. Two Vols. Cloth, 2s. each. 
“ A learned and readab’e exegesis for Bible students who seek in the Scrip- 
tures for helps to a spiritual life, rather than for knowledge of theology.” 
— Scotsman. 





“It is written in virile style, and is strong in application.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 
“Dr, Meyer shows how the story of Moses bears on present-day problems, 
and is always fresh and picturesque.’’—London Quarterly Review, 
“This isan admirable exposition.” —Life of Faith. 


TALKS ON ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 
Especially for Teachers, By EUGENE STOCK. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. [Second Impression. 


*An admirable book, marked by great freshness of outlook, and roal 
suggestiveness for further ible study.’’—Churchman, 

“Mr. Stock’s style affords teachers a good example of how to preserve 
alertness and interest.’’—Christian World, 

“The busy teacher will find these talks a storehouse of good things.” 
—Sehoolmaster. 


FROM BOYHOOD TO MANHOOD; 
or, Some Aids to True Success. By DAVID 
WILLIAMSON, Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. net (by post 1s. 3d.). 

[Second Impression just ready. 
“Itis just what boys will read. Brightly written, full of capital literary 
lustrations, and many useful suggestions, It is a concise and interesting 


twentieth-century Smiles.’’—Daily Graphic. 
“Brightly written and readable.’’—Scotsiman, 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE YEAR. 
Containing 48 Coloured Plates of 95 Wild Flowers, Selected 
and Described in an Appendix, and Indexed by the Rev. 
Professor GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S, Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


Mrs. Vaizey’s New Story, 


A COLLEGE GIRL. 
By Mrs. GEORGE DE HOKNE VAIZEY. Author of 
“Betty Trevor,” “About Peggy Saville,” “ Pixie O’Shaugh- 
nessy,” &. With 4 Coloured Illustrations by W. H. C. 
Groomg. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


TALBOT BAINES REED’S 
STORIES FOR BOYS. 
NEW ONE SHILLING NET EDITIONS. 


Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 


The following are now ready :— 


1. THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINICS. 
A Public School Story. 1s. net. 


- MY FRIEND SMITH. A Story of Schoo! 
and City Life. 1s. net. 


3. A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. is. net. 
4, TOM, DICK, AND HARRY. is. net. 
5. SIR LUDAR. A Story of the Days of 


the Great Queen Bess. 1s. net. 
6. ROGER INGLETON, MINOR. | i. net. 


bo 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





____THE LATEST LIST 


The History of 
English Patriotism 


, 
ESME C. WINCFIELD STRATFORD. 
2 vols. 25s. net. 
“A splendid record, ... We cannot imagine any Englishman rising from 


their perusal without renewed pride in his race and a fresh determination to 
be worthy of the land which gave it birth.” — Globe, 


Changing Russia 
7s. 6d. net. Just Out. STEPHEN CRAHAM. 


“Mr. Graham writes delightfully of a world in which we gladly follow him 
as guide, philosopher, and friend. All unconsciously, as we listen to his tales 
of the open road, we find ourselves idealising the mouzhik, hating the crass 
bourgeois, despising drainage and houses that have roofs and doors,”—Times. 


Memories STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


7s. 6d. net. 2nd Large Impression. 


““We have had many a conversation Look in the past decade, full of por- 
sonality and full of smiles and memories, but none more personal or enjoyable 
than this.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


From Studio to Stage 


WEEDON CROSSMITH. 
16s. net. Srd Large impression. 
“ The altogether delightful autobiography of Mr. Weedon Grossmith.” 


The Ee m p ress —Daily Chronicles 
Josephine 


12s. 6d, net. 


“The remarkable story of a remarkable woman,”’—Daily Mail, 


Sirenica W. COMPTON LEITH. 
3s. 6d. net. Author of “Apologia Diffidentis.” 


“This strange book will stand alone .. . a book which says profoundly and 
beautifully what no other book has said,’’—Times, 


JOSEPH TURQUAN. 





NEW FICTION 


——E ——— | 


Stella Maris 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 6s, 


Myles Calthorpe, |.D.B. 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 
Just Published. 3rd Impression. 6s. 
“ A story which is moving, tender, profoundly eloquent.’’—Pall Mall Gavette, 


The Silence of Men 


By H. F. PREVOST-BATTERSBY. 
2nd impression. 6s. 


* An interesting new novel. .. . There is the same virility and freshness of 
outlook which pleased usin *‘ The Last Resort.’ ’—Morning Post, 


Henry Kempton 
By EVELYN BRENTWOOD. 2nd Impression. 6s, 


“ A clever and original work . . . distinctive and striking.”"—Globe, 


Fire and Frost 
By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 2nd Impression. 6s, 


Outside the Ark Just Out. 


By ADELAIDE HOLT, Author of “The Valley of 
Regret,” 6s. 


“The story is intensely interesting, and Mrs. Stair, the great actress, and 
Miss Davenant make, with Hugh Inskip, a wonderful trio.” —Pall Mali Gazette, 


————— —~» 








A NEW FORM OF FICTION. 


Knowledge and Life 
Ss. 6d. net. By WILLIAM ARKWRICHT,. 


“ Phases of thought, strange episodes of travel, and curious fancies.” 
—The Times, 


“ This singularly attractive book.”—Globe. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, ViCO STREET. 
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From MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


MODERN CHILE 
By W. H. KOEBEL. 

With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 

10s. 6d. net. 

Few writers know more of South America, either historically, 
topographically, or politically, than Mr. Koebel, and he. stands as 
the leading authority on the life and customs of the ‘continent. 
The book is devoted to a detailed survey of Chile of to-day, and is 
based on the author’s own observations of the country during his 
lengthy stay there. 





Demy 8vo. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S WORLD. 

A Study of Whig Society under George Ill. 

By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD, Author of the 
“Hanoverian Queens of England.” 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece from an unpublished Portrait 


of Horace Walpole, and other Illustrations. Demy §8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. [Ready Immediately. 


VOLUME V. READY IMMEDIATELY, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT 


Edited by F, ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. With an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF OSSORY. 

To be completed in six volumes. Vols. I, IL, IIL, and IV. 
already published. Vol. VI. in preparation. Demy 8vo, 
10s. Gd. net each. 

“This is the most important venture in the literary history of 
Our country upon which any publisher is at present engaged.” 
—Morning Post. 


First in 1847—Foremost in 1913. 


Bohn’s 
Popular Library 


The Pioneer Series of Cheap Reprints in 
new and distinctive format. 


One Shilling Net 


First list of 20 Volumes. Strongly bound in Cloth. 
At all Booksellers. 


1. Swift (Jonathan)—Gulliver's Travels. 
2-4. Motley (J. L.)—Rise of the Dutch Republic. 2 vols. 
6-6. Emerson (R. W.)—Works: Vol. I.—Essays (lst and 
2nd Series) and Representative Men. Vol. Il.—English 
Traits, Nature and Conduct of Life. 
7-8. Burton (Sir Richard)—Pilgrimage to Al-madinah and 
Meccah. 2 vols. 
9. Lamb (Charles)—Essays of Elia. 
10. Hooper (George)—Waterloo. The Downfall of the First 
Napoleon. 
11. Fielding (Henry)—Joseph Andrews, 
12-13. Cervantes—Don Quixote. 2 vols. 
14 Galverley (C. 8.)—The Idylls of Theocritus with the 
Eclogues of Virgil. 
15. Burney (Fanny)—Evelina. 
16. Coleridge (S. T.)—Aids to Reflection. 
17-18. Goethe—Poetry and Truth from my own Life. 
19. Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. 
20. Arthur Young’s Travels in France. 


“The paper is thin but strong, and opaque enough to 
show only one side of the page at a time. The print is bold, 
round, and clear; and we have found none of that distressing 
*greyness’ which means bad machines or careless machining. 
. . - We have no doubt that the bell on the cover is ringing in a 
prosperous life to those newly reborn.”—Times. 

“... Better value has never been offered for the nimble 
shilling.”—Daily Telegraph. 

WRITE TO-DAY for a copy of the prospectus containing 
a history of the famous “ Bohn’s Libraries” from their 
inauguration to the present day. 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., 
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THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 


The Husband of an 


Ex-Crown Princess 


Being the Memoirs of 
ENRICO TOSELLI. 


Translated by Lady Theodora Davidson. 


“Interesting as a study of an unhappy 
marriage. Painful from the standpcint of 
actuality. Its atmosphere is more akin to 
that of fiction than to that of real life. 
The author betrays the dramatic intensity 
of his race and clime.”—Damy Tr.ecrapu. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


NOT AVAILABLE AT THE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 
BUT SOLD BY LEADING BOOKSELLERS. 





With a photogravure frontispiece. 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 
Crown 8vo, Six Shillings each, 


By R. G. BEHRENS. 








Just PuBLIsHED. 


Pebble. 


A clever first novel. 
The Contrast. By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
Jewels in Brass. By JITTIE HORLICK. 
Author of “A String of Beads.” 
A Mere Woman. 
A novel of Russian Society life. 
Love o’ the Skies. By IGNATIUS PHAYRE, 
A notable novel of North Africa. 


Something New. By HELEN ROBERTS. 
Author of “Old Brent’s Daughter.” 

















Second Impression. 
By VERA NIKTO. 


























Just PuBuisHED. 


THE LIFE_OF THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROADMENDER.” 


Michael Fairless : Life and Writings. 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER and 
A. M. HAGGARD. 


With 2 Portraits of Michael Fairless. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Roadmender Series. 





THE READERS’ LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Studiesin Four Poets. By STOPFORD BROOKE. 


Author of “Studies in Poetry,” “Tennyson and Brown- 








ing,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 
Faith. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Author of “ Success,” “ Progress,” &c. Cr,.8vo. 2s, 6d. net; 


postage, 4d. 
A Crystal Age. By W. H. HUDSON. 


Author of “The Purple Land,” “Green Mansions,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


Full List of Titles (38 Volumes) in the Series can be had, 
Post Free, on application, 











D. H. LAWRENCE’S Collected Poem 
Love Poems and others. 
Large Crown 8vo. 65s. net; postage 4d. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


A list of Spring Announcements will be sent post free on request. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_.—_— 


N Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his 
Budget. The essential fact is that there is not going 
to be new or increased taxation this year. The premises on 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer reaches this apparently 
happy conclusion for the taxpayer are as follows: he expects 
in the present year, 1913-1914, to spend £195,640,000. 
On the basis of last year’s receipts this would mean a 
deficit for the coming year of £6,838,000, but owing to 
the fact that the miscellaneous revenue is certain to show 
a falling-off, the estimated deficiency on the basis of last 
year’s taxation is £7,500,000. In other words, if the taxes 
were to yield no more in the coming year than they yielded 
last year, we should be £7,500,000 to the bad. 








In circumstances such as these, and in accordance with 
precedent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer might be expected 
to propose new taxation to meet the greater part of his 
estimated deficit. Such peddling pessimism, such dulness of 
spirit, such want of belief in his countrymen’s power of con- 
tributing to the revenue are, however, spurned by Mr. Lloyd 
George. He will have none of these dreary anticipations. He 
knows nothing of panic talk about being on the safe side or 
not counting your chickens before they are hatched. On the 
contrary, he is certain that he is going to hatch out 
not only as many millions as he did last year, but some 
seven millions more. He estimates that not only will 
there be no falling-off in revenue, but that there will be an 
increase of over six and a half millions. Add to this a million 
which he meant to spend on the Navy last year, but which, 
owing to the coal strike and other reasons, could not be 
expended, and the thing is done. With a wave of the con- 
jurer’s wand and a torrent of conjurer’s patter the deficit 
of £7,500,000 has disappeared, and a neat little estimated 
surplus of £185,000, for all the world like a trick rabbit, has 
taken its place. Here is Mr. Lloyd George's financial surprise 
packet tabulated :— 


Estimated receipts for 1913-1914 


. £194,825,000 
‘lo be appropriated out of Exchequer balance... 


1,000,000 











£195,825,000 
195,640,000 


Estimated expenditure .., 


“Estimated surplus .., ove eee ove vee £185,000 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, APRIL 
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It remains to notice some of the curiosities of the speech. 
The past year, we are told, in epite of three great obstacles— 
the coal strike, the bad harvest, and the war in the Near 
East, was the most prosperous year that British trade bad 
ever seen. The coal strike, however, is supposed to be 
responsible for a loss of £550,000. A more serious loss was 
due to the cold summer. In wet, cold summers, as every- 
one knows, one is much less tempted to quench one’s thirst 
than in hot, dry summers. But the mass of mankind quenches 
its thirst in dutiable liquors. Therefore though, thanks to the 
increase of the liquor taxes in recent years, there was an 
actual increase in the yield of the taxes on intoxicants, not as 
much was raised from them last year as might have been 
expected. Another interesting revenue fact mentioned by 
Mr. Lloyd George was that the penny stamp duties had been 
most productive. About one million bankers’ cheques passed 
through every working day. 





Yet another fact in the past year must be noted. The 
expenditure for 1912-13 was estimated at £186,885,000, but it 
was brought up to £191,556,000 by Supplementary Estimates. 
In other words, the Supplementary Estimates amounted to 
£4,671,000. What, we wonder, will be the Supplementary 
Estimates for the coming year? If they are on this scale the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
will indeed be “a foul way out.” He expects £1,715,000 
more from Customs; £850,000 more from Excise; £1,502,000 
more from Estate Duties; £1,500,000 more from Income Tax; 
£300,000 more from Land Value Duties; and from Post 
Office, Telephones, and Telegraphs £1,450,000 more, 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who spoke immediately after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, commenting upon the general 
effect of the speech, declared that Mr. Lloyd George would 
make a magnificent writer of prospectuses because he was 
so sanguine. As to the result of the Land Value duties, 
he pointed out that one set of duties was intended to bring 
in money and the other set to catch votes, but while the 
votes came in at once, the money was coming in very slowly. 
We are glad to note that Mr. Austen Chamberlain objected 
to the use for revenue purposes of sums which ought to go 
to the Sinking Fund. Dwelling on what Mr. Lloyd George 
had said about expenditure on armaments, he pointed out 
that a policy of cheeseparing in a matter of such vital 
importance would be the worst kind of economy. 


In spite of the apparent “deadlock and the consequent 
dangers and anxieties caused by the attitude of defiance taken 
up “for the present” by the Montenegrins, we are, for the 
reasons given in another column, fairly optimistic about the 
final solution of the Scutari problem. We believe that the will 
of the Concert of Europe will be accomplished by diplomacy 
plus liberal compensation to Montenegro, and not by a resort to 
arms. At the same time we are bound to say that the action of 
Austria-Hungary affords anything but a pleasant spectacle. 
It is either stupid or disingenuous, or both. On the face of it 
Austria-Hungary is presenting a kind of ultimatum to the 
rest of the Powers. She asserts that they must either bundle 
the Montenegrins out of Scutari in forty-eight hours or she 
will be obliged to do it herself with an expedition of sixty 
thousand men which she has prepared. Meanwhile her news- 
papers talk loudly about the honour of her army—always a 
suspicions circumstance. Considering that for a work of this 
kind Austria-Hungary can only count upon her German 
regiments, and considering the very serious ferment which is 
already beginning amongst the twenty-six millions of her 
Slavonic population at the thought of destroying the ewe 
lamb of the South Slavs, the little and gallant highland 
kingdom of the Black Mountain, we are very sceptical as 
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to whether Austria-Hungary will really do anything but 
grumble. 


In our epinion, though of course we may be proved wrong by 
events, what Austria-Hungary is doing is to try to bluff the 
Powers into doing what she dare not do herself. She is, as it 
were, trading upon her own recklessness of talk, and wants to 
make the Powers feel: “If we do not hurry up and do some- 
thing strong and decisive, those terrible Austrians will butt 
in and spoil the whole settlement which we have so elaborately 
pieced together.” By this time, however, we think that the 
Powers pretty well understand Austria-Hungary, and will 
discount the talk of the 60,000 invaders, who are ready to the 
last gaiter button, as only “ pretty Fanny’s way.” We are quite 
sure that if the Powers would only give a mandate to Sir 
Edward Grey to deal with the Montenegrins by a mixture of 
firmness, friendliness, and compensation elsewhere, the difficulty 
would be got over. 


We have noted above the ferment in the Slavonic portions 
of the Dual Monarchy caused by the fall of Scutari and the 
threatened coercion of Montenegro by Austria-Hungary. 
Demonstrations, or rather attempts at demonstrations, have 
taken place in favour of Montenegro in almost all the Slav 
cities and towns. For example, in Prague there has been an 
actual conflict between the police and the mob, which formed 
processions crying “Hurrah for Montenegro!” as they 
marched through the streets. As may be imagined, in towns 
like Agram and in Bosnia and Herzegovina the feeling is 
even deeper and stronger and the repression by the police 
more severe. 


Scutari fell at midnight on Tuesday. There was an attack 
on the outer defences on Monday, but the town was not 
actually stormed. The garrison surrendered through the 
want of ammunition and food. In spite of Montenegro's 
defiance of the Powers, one cannot refrain from expressing 
admiration of the persistence and courage which have enabled 
the Montenegrins to achieve their end. Nor must the fine 
resistance of the Turks be forgotten, and we are particularly 
glad that they were allowed to march out of the place they 
had defended since October with all the honours of war. The 
first commander of the garrison, Hassan Riza, was shot in 
suspicious circumstances during the siege, and the command 
was then assumed by Essad Pasha, who surrendered on 
Tuesday. The news of the fall was received in Cettinje with 
wild excitement at two o’clock on Wednesday morning. The 
town was paraded by large crowds singing songs and firing 
revolvers, 


On Friday week in the Reichstag the Socialist deputy, Dr. 
Liebknecht, brought charges of corruption against the great 
firm of Krupp and against officials of the Prussian War 
Office, which have produced a most painful impression through- 
out Germany. The allegations against Krupps are only the 
climax of a series of charges brought by Dr. Liebknecht. He 
maintains, according to the account in the Times, that certain 
German armament firms work partly with French capital and 
French directors, and so promote internationally the increase 
of armaments. The Socialist press has reproduced an old 
letter from the Deutsche Waffen- und Munitionsfabrik giving 
instructions for the publication in some widely read French 
newspaper of an announcement that the French Government 
intended to double the number of machine guns already 
ordered. This disclosure of the use of the foreign press will 
not surprise anyone who remembers the practices of Bismarck. 


As to corruption in the War Office, Dr. Liebknecht said 
that an agent of Krupps had bribed certain officials. The 
Prussian Minister for War admitted the aeceptance of bribes, 
but declared that it was confined to some corporals and a 
Civil servant. Last Saturday, when the debate was continued, 
Dr. Liebknecht said that cfficial secrets had been freely 
betrayed to Krupps. The scandal was “a Panama worse 
than Panama.” The result of the indignation caused by these 
disclosures is that there is a firm demand for a full inqairy. 
On Wednesday in the Reichstag there was a debate as to 
what form this inquiry should take. The proposal of the 
Budget Committee was that the inquiry should be by com- 
mission into the whole question of the supply of armaments, 
and that the Commission should include members of the 
Reichstag and experts appointed by the Reichstag. This 


proposal was adopted in preference to others, although the’ 





Imperial Minister of the Interior, Herr Delbriick, objected to 
it on constitutional grounds as ultra vires. The deputies, in 
fact, took the bit between their teeth. 


The Times correspondent says that there is now a plain 
issue: the Federal Council must yield or else maintain its 
constitutional objections: and take the consequences of a 
conflict. Of course the disclosures are honey to those who 
persuade themselves that wars are brought about chiefly by 
intriguing men of commerce who wish to sacrifice humanity 
to their own pockets. No doubt this sort of international 
intrigue ought to be reckoned with and should be mercilessly 
unmasked. We notice that in his introduction to a pamphlet 
entitled The German Panic, by Mr. J. A. Hobson (Cassel} 
and Co., 1d.), Lord Loreburn speaks of “the pressure of 
inventors and contractors for the engines of materials of 
war” as a definite influence in the making of war. But we 
are convinced that in the vast majority of cases war comes 
from a much bigger cause than the manceuvres of tricksters 
in the market, viz., either the uprising of an irresistible national 
sentiment or the potent will of some great and ambitions 
statesman who holds that the time to strike has arrived—the 
time to imcrease the greatness of the State he serves. The 
three wars which Bismarck boasted that he had made were 
inspired by the man behind the Prussian Sovereign. 


Lord Roberts had an overwhelmingly enthusiastic reception 
when he spoke on National Service at Leeds on Friday week. 
Only Glasgow remains to be visited in the series of great 
provincial meetings which Lord Roberts undertook to address 
the earlier meetings having been at Bristol and Wolverhamp- 
ton. The eagerness to hear Lord Roberts at Leeds was very 
great, and thousands were unable to gain admission to the 
Town Hall. The organizers of the meeting, who displayed 
much inventiveness, had the speech reproduced, sentence 
by sentence, by limelight on the facade of the hall while 
Lord Roberts was speaking inside. It was also reproduced 
in various places of entertainment. Lord Roberts was justified 
in saying that the progress made by the cause of National 
Service marked “one of the greatest revolutions of public 
opinion in this country that the history of the past three- 
quarters of a century affords.” National Service was rapidly 
becoming a popular demand; the people were in fact acting 
independently and in advance of the politicians. We believe 
this to be absolutely true. No doubt the politicians before 
long will become aware of the fact, and will then hasten to 
square their debts with popular feeling. 





Speaking at aluncheon given by the Lord Mayor of Leeds 
on Monday, Lord Roberts mentioned the origin of the figure 
70,000, which is taken as the maximum number of troops who 
could invade Britain :— 

“That is a purely hypothetical number. I believe I am really 

responsible for that figure. At a meeting of the Defence Com- 
mittee very nearly ten years ago I was asked what I thought was 
the minimum number of men who would venture to attack this 
country, and after a few minutes’ reflection I said I thought the 
minimum number would be 70,000; but if I had thought that that 
would be fixed upon as the maximum number, or that that figure 
would become historical, I would have said 700,000. (Laughter.) 
There is no foundation for 70,000. It is utter nonsense. It was 
simply because I thought that a larger number could not come 
over without being seen. Three times the number that was 
calculated in 1903 could come over now, owing to the difference in 
size and speed of ships, so that now you can multiply 70,000 by 
three.” 
Others besides ourselves must have wondered how on earth 
the arbitrary figure of 70,000 came into such prominence that 
now every discussion on home defence is made to revolve 
round it. Any figure in such circumstances must obviously 
be pure guesswork, yet the 70,000 is taken as a definite and 
concrete thing, and, worse than that, as a maximum instead of 
as a minimum. Now, quite by accident as it were, in some 
informal remarks from Lord Roberts we discover the founda- 
tion of all this solemn humbng and illusion. Lord Roberts's 
chance reminiscence is perhaps the most important and 
enlightening thing that has been said in all this welter of 
guess-work invasion statistics. The incident would be vastly 
amusing if it were not tragically significant of the manner in 
which, the Government treat home defence. 

Sir John French, the chief of the general staff, at the dinner 
of the London Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, used the 


following words :— 
“TI really do not know what is going to happem at the eom- 
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mencement of a war in the way of these invasions and raids, but I 
do know what will happen at the end of it if by our neglect of our 


responsibilities to the Empire we allow our great land frontier 
over the sea to be overrun by hostile armies, and if in consequence 


there is such panic in our oversea Dominions as necessarily forces 
our fleet to go away from their proper strategic danger-point. 
Then I think there will be invasion to some purpose. Our 
thoughts ought to be turned to so perfecting our forces that 
we are able to meet danger wherever it threatens at any point 
of the Empire. At present the numerical strength of our regular 
forces and the numbers and efficiency of our Territorial Forces are 
bound by the limits of voluntary effort.” 

These words, if they mean anything—and coming from so able 
and patriotic a soldier as Sir John French they clearly mean a 
great deal—mean some form of National Service. We shall be 
told, of course, that here is only another example of the way 
in which the advocates of National Service speak with two 
voices, and that if we have National Service of the kind 
advocated by Lord Roberts, the National Service League, and 
the Spectator, we shall not have moved an inch towards Sir 
John French’s demand for increased oversea military power, 
since the men obtained by universal National Service could 
not be taken out of the country. 


The solution of this attempt to meet us with a dilemma 
is obvious. If the whole of the manhood of the nation is 
trained to arms, we may be quite certain that out of that 
great reservoir of trained men we shall always be able to 
get plenty of volunteers for service abroad at a time of 
national danger. At present the trouble is that the men 
who would volunteer by the hundred thousand would be 
quite useless, since they would have received no training 
and have no knowledge of the military art. National Service 
would not only make us absolutely secure from raid or 
invasion, but give us a reservoir of trained men on which 
we could draw in case our oversea Empire were threatened 
or in order to prevent a destruction of the balance of power 
in Europe which might prove fatal to us as a nation. 


At the’annual meeting of the Union Jack Club on Monday 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, the First Sea Lord, said that 
there could be no more foolish or mischievous statement 
than that the Fleet alone was good enough to keep an enemy 
from coming near the British coasts. The presence of a 
sufficiently trained professional Army in Britain at all times 
was quite as necessary as the Navy. This deliberate opinion 
from the professional representative of the Navy, the man 
whose business it is to know exactly what the Navy is 
capable of, should be widely and carefully pondered. It will 
be seen that the First Sea Lord does not guess at the numbers 
of any imaginary raid, but simply demands in effect that 
we should have all the security which we are capable of 
providing. That is the only policy for sensible men, 


On Monday the Lords continued the Army debate which 
was begun on the previous Thursday. Lord Haldane declared 
that the Territorials, together with the Special Reserve and 
the Regulars left behind by the Expeditionary Force, would 
be able to deal with such small raiding parties as could escape 
the vigilance of the Navy. An invading force capable of 
beating the Home Army could not pass through the naval 
jine. [The reader should note what the First Sea Lord, 
whose opinion is obviously more valuable than Lord Haldane’s, 
has to say on this subject.] Compulsory service was quite 
impracticable. The most important speech of the day came 
from Lord Curzon, who made an earnest appeal for a con- 
ference between the leaders of both political parties. He was 
convinced that compulsory service was inevitable. If any 
question should be lifted out of the mire of party politics it 
was this question of the safety of the nation. He was sure 
that such a conference would be received with enthusiasm. 
We also are sure of it. Let compulsory training be adopted 
by consent and the Government will be relieved of the whole 
of this harassing burden of the problem of home defence. 


The second reading of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Bill was moved by Sir R. Baker in the Commons yesterday 
week. He attributed the aggravation of the housing difficulty 
to the Budget of 1909, which checked building; to Old Age 
Pensions, which induced old people to go on living in their 
houses ; to the rise of rates in towns, which drove large 
factories into the country and displaced agricultural 
labourers by artisans who could pay better rents; and to 
the demand for week-end cottages among the upper and 








middle classes. The clauses of importance in the Bill were 
those giving local authorities power to amend by-laws, which 
gave the Public Works Loan Commissioners power to make 
loans for housing under the Bill on the same terms as those 
to local authorities under Section 3 of the Act of 1909, and 
which provided for grants-in-aid in urban and rural areas, not 
to exceed £500,000 a year for each, to make up four-fifths of 
the deficiency which a local authority might have on its 
housing scheme. : 

In the ensuing debate the attitude of the Ministerialists was 
in the main hostile, the view taken being that it was a measure 
to grant a bounty to landlords. But Mr. Roberts, the Labour 
member for Norwich, who urged that the problem should be 
viewed from a national point of view, stated that he hoped to 
carry the majority of his Labour colleagues with him in support 
of the second reading. Mr. Walter Long, who supported 
the Bill, declared himself a convert to State aid, and respect- 
fully suggested to the President of the Local Government 
Board that there had been almost enough of personal and 
Departmental references, “that good times could not last 
for ever; that bad times might come, and he no longer be the 
President of the Local Government Board, and everything be 
no longer for the best under the best President of the best 
possible Department.” 


Mr. Jobn Burns said the Bill was vitiated by two 
cardinal defects—the system of grants and doles to land- 
owners and farmers, and the grant of a million to local 
authorities. The urban grant was unfair and unnecessary, 
because the efficient would have to assist the negligent 
local authorities. The rural grant, again, would be raised 
from taxes levied mainly on urban areas, because 80 per cent. 
of the population lived in urban areas, which were often 
poorer than rural areas. Mr. Burns caused some laughter by 
abruptly stating that the Government did not propose to 
oppose the second reading. They would support in Committee 
what was useful on the administrative side, but they would 
not move a resolution for either a rural or an urban dole. 
The closure having been moved and carried, the Bill was read 
a second time, and on the motion of Mr. Wedgwood was 
committed to a Committee of the whole House. 


In the Marconi Committee on Wednesday Major Archer- 
Shee gave evidence which not only completely exonerated him 
from the charge of having opposed the Marconi contract 
because he was financially interested in a rival company, but 
showed how rightly careful he was to avoid the slightest 
suspicion of unworthy motives. Though holding no official post, 
he refused to put any money in the Poulsen system “on the 
ground of being a public man,” nor would he ask anybody 
else to do so. The contrast between such action and that of 
the three Ministers needs no comment. On Thursday Mr. 
Belloc came before the Committee. He refused to answer 
certain questions put to him, on the ground that by so doing 
he might prejudice the trial of Mr. Cecil Chesterton, which 
comes on at the Central Criminal Court on Monday. The 
room was cleared for a space of two hours while the Com- 
mittee debated in private, presumably whether they should 
make the attempt to compel an answer. When the public 
were again readmitted nothing more was said in regard to 
Mr. Belloc, and the examination of another witness was begun. 


The Daily Chronicle of last Saturday gives a report of a 
speech by Mr. E. 8S. Montagu, Under-Secretary for India 
containing a most elaborate panegyric of the Insurance Act. 
The passage concludes as follows: “That was the result of 
the plucky and courageous fight made by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, with his little finger, had done more in five minutes than 
the editor of the Spectator and his staff would do in a 
thousand years.” The calculation strikes one as curiously 
like a site-value estimate. After this the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can hardly refuse to return the compliment by 
declaring that Mr. Montagu, aided by the self-sacrificing 
efforts of the firm of Samuel, Montagu & Co. in the silver 
market, has done more in five minutes for the people of India 
than the editor of the Spectator and his staff would be able 
to accomplish in a thousand years. The formula is indeed 
capable of almost, indefinite variation and expansion, and we 
recommend it for imitation to the rest of the Ministry. 








Bank Rate,4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74j;—Friday week 75. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Is IT A DISSOLUTION BUDGET? 


IS is a year of marvels and surprises—a freak year. 

The Budget proves no exception. Indeed it may be 
said up to the present moment to be almost the most 
astonishing of all the astonishments of 1913. The 
estimated expenditure for the coming year, when con- 
trasted with the revenue of last year, shows a deficit of 
close upon seven millions. In such circumstances every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of whom history has left a 
record has proposed additional taxation. Not so the 
boundless optimist who now controls the national finances. 
Come what may he is a “ bull,” and with splendid audacity 
announces that he is going to speculate for arise. He 
assumes that though taxes this year are to remain exactly 
the same as they were last year, he will get an increase of 
revenue of seven millions! Well, as the Prime Minister 
would say, we can only “ wait and see.” 

Looking at these figures, a political cynic of the old 
school would, we feel sure, have described the Budget 
as a dissolution Budget, that is, a Budget framed with the 
expectation that a dissolution will have taken place before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is again called upon to 
deal with the adjustment of national revenue to national 
expenditure. When a Chancellor of the Exchequer looks 
forward to a dissolution he is generally expected to obey 
two rules. The first of these is not to worry the taxpayer 
with new taxes, for these, even if they are nominally 
imposed upon the classes which are supposed to be against 
the Government, are sure in one way or another to cause 
unpopularity. As Mr. Lloyd George has already experienced, 
the nominal taxation of the rich often turns out to be the 
actual taxation of the poor. Therefore when a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thinks that an appeal to the people may 
be within measurable distance, he always likes to avoid 
new imposts. If he can, he of course takes off taxation 
before an appeal to the electors. But even Mr. Lloyd 
George’s audacious optimism is not capable of suggesting 
a reduction of taxation when he is face to face with 
a seven millions deficit. The next rule for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, faced as Mr. Lloyd George is, with 
the possibility of defeat at the polls, is to leave an empty 
eashbox for his successor, He feels that if his party 
is returned to office, the new strength gained from an 
appeal to the country will excuse a realized deficit. A 
mistake of a million or so in estimating the revenue will 
be swallowed up in victory. On the other hand, if his 
party fails at the polls he has left a most disagreeable and 
ungrateful task for his successor. The first thing that the 
successor will have to do will be to impose new taxation, 
with all its difficulties and dangers. He will have to 
increase the national burdens, while his predecessor and 
rival turns up the whites of his eyes and remarks how 
badly these muddling Unionists manage, and what a check 
is always given to national prosperity by a Unionist victory. 
If the Liberals had been retained in power everything 
would have been so different. Their skilful management 
of the national finances would, of course, have avoided a 
deficit. Experts may smile at such statements, but a large 
portion of the community would most probably be taken 
in by the allegation that the first thing the Unionists 
always do is to add to the taxes. 

It will be said, no doubt, that the explanation of the 
Budget which we have described as that of the cynical 
—— does not hold good in the present case. 

Ve shall be told that the very last thing the Liberal 
Cabinet is thinking of is an appeal to the country, and 
that we may be quite certain that no dissolution can 
take place for at _ owe another year and a half, that is, 
till the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill have become law. Indeed, we shall be assured 
that the Liberal Government, even if they wanted to do 
so, could not go to the country before this time next 
year. The Irish Party, the tale will run, only agreed to 
swallow the Budget of 1910 and to accept the new whisky 
duties on a distinct pledge by Mr. Asquith that the 
Government, in consideration of the support of the Irish 
for the Budget in question and for all other purposes, 
should swear by all the oaths that bind party politicians 
not to dissolve till the Home Rule Bill had become law. 








That such a compact was made we do not of course deny 
The facts speak too strongly in support of such aview. At 
the same time it must be remembered that, bond or no 
bond, no man can accomplish the impossible. Though the 
Government will not, we agree, voluntarily dissolve, and 
will do their best to give the Irish their pound of flesh, 
circumstances may easily be too strong for them. In 
spite of Irish support, a quarrel with the Labour Party or, 
what is more likely, some internal difference in’ the 
Cabinet over the question of female suffrage or some point 
of foreign policy or of Imperial defence, may lead to a 
political situation the only way out of which will 
be a dissolution. In other words, to suggest that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is looking forward to 
dissolution is not to accuse him of bad faith towards the 
Irish, but simply of an intelligent anticipation of the 
likely course of events. He might very well say to him- 
self or to his colleagues: “In spite of our most loyal 
efforts to hold on for another year, it is quite as likely as 
not that we shall fall. That being so, it is the path of 
prudence to arrange a Budget which will give us the 
maximum of help if a dissolution comes and the minimum 
of embarrassment. A pessimistic Budget would do us 
harm at the polls, while an optimistic Budget will have 
the reverse effect. Therefore, without contemplating any 
treachery to the Irish, I must arrange for a dissolution 
Budget—a Budget which will act as a kind of insur. 
ance against the result of a party mishap which may 
precipitate an appeal to the country. We shall go on if 
we can for another year and a half or two years, but if we 
fail in this I shall, at any rate, be able to feel that I have 
done my best to put the party in a good position and to 
‘queer the pitch’ for our opponents. That is what a good 
arty Chancellor of the Exchequer ought always to do. 
f then we come to grief I shall have the priceless 
consolation of knowing that I have done my duty—to my 
arty.” 
. That, on the same basis of taxation, the revenue’for the 
coming financial year will be seven millions better than 
the revenue of the past year is, we venture to say, an 
absolute impossibility. At the same time we should not be 
candid if we did not say that we think there is good reason 
to believe that for the next year, at any rate, the revenue will 
show a good deal of elasticity. Though we fear there is 
not much chance of the boom in trade continuing at its 
present height, and recognize that there are signs of 
a check to our commercial prosperity, there is no reason 
to believe that such a check will immediately be shown in 
the revenue returns. On the contrary, it usually happens 
that the first year in which there is a falling-off of trade 
corresponds with a maximum year for the national 
revenuc. As so large a portion of income tax is calculated 
upon a three years’ average, individuals and businesses 
pay their largest cheques to Somerset House in lean 
years, just, of course, as in prosperous years they pay on 
the average of three bad years. Again, even Customs 
duties do not show an immediate decline. Importers may 
have given large orders before the decline began, and have 
therefore to pay duty even though the prospect of profit- 
able sales has so greatly diminished. We all hope that 
the boom is not coming to an end, but will last another 
year at least. But even if it were to begin to decline before 
half the’ financial year were over, we might still very well 
expect a record revenue for 1915-14. Thus, though we 
cannot follow the Chancellor of the Exchequer in expecting 
a great deal of extra money because there has been no coal 
strike this spring or because, on a theory of averages, the 
coming summer ought to be a thirstier summer than last, 
or, again, because it may be expected that a few more 
drops can be squeezed from the great land valuation 
sponge—the sponge that has already sucked up so much 
from the private resources of landowners—we are most ready 
to believe that Customs, Income Tax, and Death Duties will 
all show splendid returns. In other words, though we do 
not expect the revenue to be better by seven millions, we 
should not be surprised if it were better by half that sum 
and if the actual deficit next year were only some four 
millions. That, we admit, is not a trifling deficit, and one 
which it is exceedingly bad finance to risk calling into 
existence, but at any rate it may be said to be a great deal 
better than a deficit of seven millions. 
To sum up, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is engaged 





in a “ wild-cat” gamble. As we have said, he has under- 
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taken a gigantic “bull” speculation, and one which, even 
if there is a substantial rise, is almost sure to prove 
jnjurious to the national interests. To expect a rise of 
seven points in millions goes far beyond reasonable and 
legitimate anticipation. 


THE FALL OF SCUTARI. 

YHE new European problem created by the fall of 
1 Scutari looks very dangerous, but for reasons which 
we shall give we believe it to be really less dangerous 
than it looks. At the first glance there is no denying the 
formidableness of the facts: Montenegro has successfully 
defied the Powers, and has provisionally achieved the 
desire of her heart with complete indifference to the fact 
that if she remains in possession of Scutari the labours 
of the Ambassadors in agreeing upon the frontiers of an 
independent Albania will all be rendered nugatory 
and will have to be performed all over again. The 
risks of war have been faced and surmounted by the 
Ambassadors once; it is by no means certain that 
the feat could be repeated. Little Montenegro plays 
with and humiliates the Great Powers. That is the 
situation viewed superficially. We do not underrate the 
passion of devotion which has inspired the Montenegrins 
todo this thing. The capture of Scutari was a fine affair, 
even though the city was not actually assaulted, and the 
Montenegrins may be justly proud of what they have done. 
We would go further and say that in spite of the affront 
to Evropean complacency, and the creation of a new and 
superfluous cause of European anxiety, few of us can 
refrain from a rebellious sense of satisfaction in the plucky 
persistence of the minute State. The Montenegrins had been 
so far the only “failures” among the Balkan Allies ; now 
they have placed themselves by results comparatively on a 
level with the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the Greeks. 

No sooner was the fall of Scutari announced than 
Austria-Hungary took the grave decision to announce to 
the Powers that if they do not undertake forthwith to 
compel Montenegro to abandon Scutari Austria-Hungary 
will consider herself free to perform that task. Dr. Dillon 
said in the Daily Telegraph of Thursday that Austria- 
Hungary, having failed to persuade the other Powers 
taking part in the blockade of the Albanian coast to dis- 
embark troops, has exhausted her patience. Describing 
Austrian feeling, he wrote: “The ignominious military 
reverse inflicted by King Nicholas and his Servian allies 
bears down upon the self-consciousness of the entire 
population, and particularly of the army, with weight and 
pain, and neither the nation nor the Government will rest 
satisfied until that blot is washed from the scutcheon. 
Austria-Hungary, I may say, will pursue this aim with 
promptitude and unfaltering insistence.” He then goes 
on to explain that Austria-Hungary would prefer that 
coercion should be appiied jointly by all the Powers, but 
is prepared, in default of that, to despatch on her own 
account a force large enough to drive off the Montenegrins 
“smoothly and bloodlessly.” He suggests that the 
force would consist of at least 40,000 men. All this, 
as we said, looks very dangerous; but the first thing to 
observe is that Austria-Hungary has not yet broken away 
from the other Powers. Her ultimatum is to be addressed 
not to the Power which is to be frightened out of its skin 
—Montenegro—but to the Great Powers, her coadjutors. 
She is, in fact, trying to alarm the other Powers into 
belling the cat for her. She is naturally impatient at 
watching the Great Powers in a group talking day after 
day of how they mean to put the bell round the cat’s neck, 
and nervously fingering it; she wants to see the bell 
actually on, Sut to make use of incentives to action 
by trading on the alarms of others is not the same 
thing as to deliver an ultimatum to the real offender. 
Austria-Hungary is like the photographer in Lewis 
Carroll’s parody of “Hiawatha,” who “said in language 
most emphatic—what he’d be before he stood it.” We 
must not be misled by words merely because they are 
emphatic, when emphasis is the natural line for Austria- 
Hungary to take. Austria-Hungary used to be emphatic 





on the question of the Sanjak of Novibazar, but she 
quietly “ stood it,” and gave up talking of her rights there 
later on—very much to her credit, and all Europe was 
grateful to her—when a common-sense view of the situation 
showed that the peace of Europe probably depended on 
her self-denial. 





But it may be said that if Dr. Dillon’s analysis of 
public opinion in Austria is correct, there is evidently a 
wave of feeling that can scarcely be controlled. It will be 
seen, however, that the feeling he describes is charac- 
teristically military feeling, and we cannot help thinking 
that the Austro-Hungarian general staff will estimate the 
difficulties of a campaign against Montenegro very care- 
fully before it dares to inform the Government that 
everything is ready down to the last button on the last 
gaiter. It is said that when the recent mobilization of 
the Austro-Hungarian troops took place, only the German 
part was called out, because the Government could not 
rely on the loyalty of the Slavs for a task which was 
naturally odious tothem. If that be so, it is an extremely 
important fact; the Austrian general staff must be highly 
conscious of the delicacy of the ground on which it treads, 
and the last thing one would expect it to do is deliberately 
to tempt fortune by raising the South Slav question 
in its acutest possible form by attacking Montenegro. 
Nor can Austria-Hungary count on the encourage- 
ment of Germany in any such precarious undertaking. 
No country organizes victory more carefully than 
Germany, and she certainly has no intention of 
backing any undertaking which appears to have long odds 
against its success. How nervous Germany is about her 
military prospects under existing conditions is to be 
estimated by the new extraordinary Army Bill. That 
was prompted by the change in the balance of power 
owing to the triumph of the Balkan Allies, but its 
particularly drastic character was also probably inspired 
by the belief that the Slav section of the Austro-Hungarian 
army could not be trusted in a crisis involving the future 
of Slavdom. There is yet another point: such action as 
Austria-Hungary threatens would bring the Balkan Allies 
together again in the face of a common enemy, over- 
shadowing the points of difference that threaten at present 
to divide them. 

An Austrian campaign against Montenegro would be a 
serious military undertaking. We question whether 
40,000 troops would be nearly enough. Even enormous 
armies have a knack of becoming scattered and lost in 
mountainous country. The Montenegrins are masters of 
mountain warfare. The Austrians could not afford to 
suffer a single reverse on a large scale. They know only 
too well what the effect might be on the twenty-six million 
Slavs of the Dual Kingdom who would be outraged by 
an attack on Montenegro. Of course it is possible that 
the Austro-Hungarian general staff may be blinded by 
a fit of military ardour or indignation to the plain and 
practical considerations which we have set forth, but on 
the whole we believe that though it may be blind it 
cannot be so blind as that. We can imagine, indeed, 
some State which would be very willing to see Austria- 
Hungary burn her fingers, actually hoping that she will 
embark upon the coercion of Montenegro. 

So far we have left Russia out of the reckoning. But 
the case of Russia reinforces what we have said. Popular 
dislike of the policy of forcing Montenegro is no doubt 
very strong, but the only thing that would be likely to 
make it break bounds and become uncontrollable would be 
a single-handed Austrian campaign against Montenegro. 
As it is, Russia has subscribed to the policy which Austria- 
Hungary desires; she has done so reluctantly, but she 
has done it, and we believe is observing the arrangement 
loyally. From all points of view, therefore, so far as we 
can see, the best policy for Austria-Hungary will be to 
avoid isolated action hke poison, and trust, as she has 
hitherto trusted, in the joint action of the Powers under 
the guidance of Sir Edward Grey. The process is slow, 
of course, as the processes of the Concert always are, but 
it is the only one which promises to give her the results 
she desires “ smoothly and bloodlessly.” The Concert has 
staked its reputation on preserving the peace of Europe. 
That is a great fact, and it would be folly to reverse it. 
The Great Powers must wear down the resistance of 
Montenegro gradually and patiently. Of course, by virtue 
of possessing Scutari, Montenegro is in a position to 
demand higher compensation than she could have asked 
if she had still remained outside the walls. The price 
of her compliance is raised, and it will have to be paid. 

In this sense indeed we admit that the fall of Scutari 
has produced a new situation that must be recognized as 





such. Montenegro in possession is a different factor from 
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Montenegro hammering at the walls. But if the Powers 
insist on her abandoning Scutari, which undoubtedly ought 
to belong to Albania, they must give her new territory at 
the expense of Servia. Servia, in her turn, will then have 
to be satisfied at the expense of Greece or Bulgaria, and 
Greece, as a result, at the expense of Bulgaria, or Bulgaria 
at the expense of Greece or Rumania. Directly we begin 
to think whither the new problem leads us we have to 
admit that the labour of the Ambassadors is by no means 
ended. It is not enough to define an independent Albania, 
to draw a line through Enos and Midia, and to leave the 
Allies to settle the remaining difficulties among themselves. 
The Ambassadors, we believe, will have to draw up a 
complete general plan of the new Balkan territories. A 
general settlement will in the long run be found to be far 
easier and safer than a particular one. 





ORGANIZED HYPOCRISY. 
No. Il—HOME RULE. 


N” only is the Liberal Government and Party “an 
organized hypocrisy” in its treatment of Home 
Rule, but the Home Rule Bill may in itself be described 
by these words. Indeed, in that Bill political hypocrisy 
has reached its apotheosis. What is the ground 
upon which we are asked to break up the incorporating 

nion of these islands, the system of government 
which was completed by the Act of Union with Ireland 
in 1800? The advantages of that incorporating Union 
are obvious. The Union not only increased our 
military and naval power and safety, but immensely 
simplified our fiscal system. A common system of taxa- 
tion and a common purse were not only a source of 
strength in themselves, but enabled the richer parts of 
the United Kingdom to help the poorer parts. Without 
violating the principle of representation and taxation or 
making one portion of the kingdom tributary to another 
part, Ireland has, especially during the last thirty 
years, gained financially by her incorporation and part- 
nership with the rest of the United Kingdom. But 
in spite of these obvious advantages it is argued that 
since the majority of the people of Ireland want to put 
an end to the legislative Union and have a Parliament 
and Executive of their own, we ought to bow to their wishes 
and break up the Union. The will of the local majority 
in that part of the United Kingdom called Ireland is in 
favour of a separate Parliament and a separate Executive. 
Therefore, say the Liberal Party, they should be given what 
they want. The local majority, they go on, should always 
have great consideration shown to it, and when, as in 
Ireland, its claim to determine its own destiny and 
exclusively control its own affairs is enforced by a 
difference of creed from the rest of the United Kingdom 
and a difference of race, it becomes irresistible. The 
demand must be accorded not merely as a matter 
of convenience or expediency, but of principle. That 
shortly is the case for Home Rule—the case upon which 
is based the tremendous and revolutionary upheaval 
of the Bill now before Parliament—the breaking up and 
tearing apart of the legislative, administrative, and financial 
system which has prevailed in the United Kingdom for 
the last hundred years. 

Fiat justitia ruat coelum. Let justice be done to the 
demand of the local majority, be the consequences to the 
fabric of government what they may. That is the profes- 
sion made by the Liberals. That is the sacred principle 
by which they guide their action. Let us see how it bears 
the test of practical application. What happens when the 
Ulster people, who are quite content with the status quo, 
ask the Liberals to apply to them also the principle that 
the will of the local majority ought to prevail? “If on 
your principle,” they argue, “the Southern Irish have a 
right to say under what system of government they will 
live, how about us? We also are a local majority, and if 
you are going to put your principle in operation we 
claim to have it applied fairly and all round. Further 
we are as different in creed from the rest of Ireland 
as southern Ireland is from England and Scotland. 
We are, again, quite as different from them in race 
as they are from the rest of the United Kingdom. By 
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the same principle then by which they claim separation 
from you we claim separation from them, and the right to 
decide our own system of government, 
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grounds do you deny to us what you grant tothem?” Thg 
answer of the Liberal Party isan astonishing one. In effect 
it comes to this. “ What is sauce for the Celtic goose ii 
not sauce for the Teutonic gander. What is good enouch 
for the south of Ireland is much too good for the north. 
You Ulstermen have got to be sacrificed for the general 
good of Ireland. We are not going to hear any nonsense 
from you either about inherent rights, or again as to 
Ireland as a whole being sacrificed for the good of the rest 
of the United Kingdom. We shall apply our principle 
when we like and as we like, and we choose that it shall 
apply to Ireland as a whole but not to North-East Ulster, 
You can make what you like of that answer, but we warn 
you that if you dare to disobey our will you shall be treated 
in the way which we have so often declared it was cruel 
and wicked to treat the southern Irish. The local 
majority, that is, will be coerced by horse, foot, and artillery 
to acquiesce in the views of Ireland as a whole. Now you 
know and can shape your course accordingly.” 

Can there be a better example of organized hypocrisy ? 
The Liberals have not even got the excuse that Ireland ig 
an ancient and sacred political unit which it would be 
sacrilege to break up, for at no time in its history was the 
island of Ireland a single and indefeasible political entity, 
as for example was the kingdom of Scotland. For a short 
time there may have been some shadowy system of hege- 
mony among the Irish kinglets, but as a matter of fact 
Ireland, before she was conquered by England, was nothing 
but a geographical expression, and since the conquest of 
Strongbow there has always been a division of politicai 
interests in Ireland, a division caused first by the Pale, 
and later strengthened by the plantations of Elizabeth, 
of James, and of Cromwell. The only plea that the 
Liberals can with any decency put forward to cloak their 
political hypocrisy in according the principle of the will 
of the local majority with one hand and refusing it 
with the other, is that Ireland is an island, that 
an island must always be treated as a whole, and that it 
would be right to let blood flow like water—or, at any 
rate, Protestant blood—to vindicate this sacred principle. 
But this pitiful excuse is no sooner stated than it breaks 
down utterly. The very men who use it tell us that they 
are preparing to break up the island of Great Britain, i.e., 
ar2 preparing to treat the island not as a single political 
entity but as several. Scotland is to have a Parliament 
and Executive of its own on the Irish model. Wales is to 
receive “ most favoured nation treatment” in the matter 
of Home Rule. Even the “ancient homogeneous king- 
dom ” argument is to be violated. Has not Mr. Winston 
Churchill told us, without any reproof from his colleagues, 
that when Home Rule all round is accomplished, as it will 
be before long, England is to be broken up into four or 
five sub-kingdoms or cantons. 

It was said of the complicated legislative and matri- 
monial projects of Henry VIII. that in order to get 
what he wanted he was first obliged to deny the right 
of a man to marry his ‘deceased brother’s wife and 
then to affirm that right, with the result that the 
marriage laws of England were left a complete wreck. 
The Liberal Government, to carry out their policy, have 
got to tread in the footsteps of the portly Tudor hypocrite. 
In order to carry out their plan of Home Rule they 
have first to affirm the principle of the will of the 
local majority so that they can give Ireland a Parlia- 
ment and Executive of her own. ‘They then have to 
deny this principle in order to resist the claim of 
Ulster. They next have to reaffirm the principle in 
order to give the ancient Kingdom of Scotland and the 
Principality of Wales Parliaments of their own, while 
at the same time they must repudiate the argument as to 
the indivisibility of islands upon which they relied to stop 
the mouth of Ulster. Finally they must deny the plea 
that only ancient kingdoms are entitled to Parliaments of 
their own in order to account for the breaking up of 
England into cantons, which is so obviously necessary 
to their scheme of “ Home Rule all round.” And then 
they tell us that their Irish policy is based upon reason, 
upon justice, upon history, and upon humanity! One 
must ransack the records of mankind to find a precedent 
for such organized hypocrisy as this. 

If we turn from this general foundation of hypocrisy on 
which Home Rule rests and come to the details of the Bill 


‘itself, we shall find it absolutely riddled with esscatial 
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hypocrisies. Take, for example, the question of the reten- 
tion of the Irish members. Upon any coherent, logical, and 
just principle, if the Irish are to rule themselves and we are 
not to interfere with their domestic concerns, then we, the 
larger island, ought at any rate to be allowed to rule our- 
selves and to manage our domestic internal affairs without 
interference from Ireland. But that is not in the least 
like the system which we find in the Bill. The Irish are 
to rule themselves and to rule us also. Besides having 
their own Parliament they are to send to us almost as 
many members as they are entitled to if they have no 
Parliament of their own. Even when the Irish representa- 
tion is cut down to forty-two, the Englishman in London, 
in Laneashire, and in Yorkshire will have no more electoral 
power at Westminster than the voter in Cork or Wicklow. 
To put it in another way. The Irish member, retained for 
all purposes and not merely for Imperial purposes, will have 
as much voice in deciding what system of education is to 
be applied in London as will the London member. And yet 
we are told that under the Bill Ireland is only having pure 
and belated justice done her. Quite as hypocritical are the 
financial arrangements of the Bill. In theory the Exchequers 
of the two countries are to be separated, and Ireland in future 
is to settle her own financial affairs just as do our colonies, 
spend her own money as she likes, and, except for Customs, 
raise it as she likes. That is the theory. Asa matter 
of fact, the taxpayers of England, Scotland, and Wales 
are to pay a great annual tribute which, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, will in practice amount to some two 
millions a year. ‘The picture rises before us of the noble 
high-souled Irish patriot demanding justice and freedom 
—but all the time loudly asserting that he will not accept 
these priceless gifts unless he is allowed at the same time 
to keep his hand in the breeches pocket of his oppressor. 
“ Haads off for you, but hands in for me!” is the cry of 
the liberated Irishman. 

If we ask how this extraordinary farrago of paradox, 
sophistry, and hypocrisy which is entitled the Home 
Rule Bill has come into existence and been founded 
upon the alleged principles of liberty and _ justice, 
there can only be one answer. The Bill has its origin 
neither in the principle of justice nor of liberty nor of 
political expediency. Its origin is solely in the Nationalist 
vote. That is its fountain-head. The present Govern- 
ment could not remain in office without the Irish vote. 
The Irish vote would not be given to them unless they 
produced a Home Rule Bill of the kind which the 
Nationalists would accept. But the Nationalists would 
not accept a Bill which applied to Ulster the principle 
of local self-government upon which the Home Rule 
Bill is founded. Therefore while the rights of Southern 
Ireland must be respected, the rights of North-East 
Ulster must be violated. Next, the Nationalists would 
not accept a Bill in which they were left to manage 
their own financial affairs in their own way and to live on 
their own resources. They would at no price consent to be 
Home Rulers “on their own.” They must be subsidized 
Home Rulers if anything. Therefore a tribute must be 
paid to Ireland of two millions a year. In other words, 
every Irish man, woman, and child must have a pension 
of some 10s. a year before they will accept Home Rule. 

There is an old story of an Irishman being accused of 
taking a pension from the British Government. He denied 
the impeachment with a great deal of vehemence and 
righteous indignation, and declared his intention of telling 
the truth and the whole truth, and so silencing his traducers. 
A pension, he explained, had been offered him, but he had 
rejected the accursed thing and “scornfully commuted.” 
The Nationalists have not even scornfully commuted. 
They have extorted a pension of two millions a year. Yet 
the present Government and the Liberal Party tell us in 
effect that they are only applying to Ireland the principles 
which have been applied to our Colonial Empire, and 
last of all to South Africa, with such signal success— 
principles which later they are going to apply to 
Wales and Scotland. But Scotland will presumably not 
be content with worse financial terms than Ireland, nor 
will Wales. Therefore we may presume that another three, 
or probably four, millions of inverted tribute will have to 
be found. Out of whose pockets the pension for England 
is to come is never stated. Of course, under the Bill there 
should have been, on the Colonial precedent, no Irish 
members at Westminster, or else they should only be 








capable of voting on Imperial affairs. That, however, 
would not have suited the Nationalists. 

But in truth there is no need for further elaboration. 
The Home Rule Bill is in every detail a dishonest and 
hypocritical measure. It is built upon a foundation of 
cant. It originated, not, as is supposed, in the desire to 
do belated justice to the people of Ireland, but merely in 
the desire to keep the present Ministry in office. That is 
its sole object, aim, and use. The razor is not meant to 
cut but to sell, and to sell to a particular customer ; there- 
fore it was shaped as it is shaped. It would not do, 
however, to tell this secret to the public at large. There- 
fore a whole series of hypocritical arguments had to be 
invented to account for its very peculiar proportions. 
That is an unpalatable truth, and one which our contem- 
porary the Westminster Gazette may be relied on to find 
specially obnoxious, but it is the truth nevertheless. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND DIRECTORSHIPS. 


E pointed out the other day that the defenders of 
the Ministers implicated in the Marconi transac- 
tions, when the explanations or apologies for what has 
happened grow intolerably difficult, are apt to turn round 
and abuse their opponents. The favourite tu quoque, 
though, of course, it is magnificently irrelevant in the 
context, is that the members of the late Unionist Govern- 
ment did not resign their directorships, though the 
Liberals did, and that the Unionist press supported 
their party and their Ministry in this, and therefore 
they have no right to criticize the actions of the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
late Liberal Whip, but ought instead to stand in sack- 
cloth and ashes for their own wickedness. [This reminds 
us of the retort of the schoolboy whose sister reproved 
him for betting—‘“That’s all right, but I suppose you 
know you've got a smut on the tip of your nose.”] 
Quaintly enough, the Spectator has been specially arraigned 
for its wicked tolerance of Unionist misdeeds, and for not 
having dared to speak out in regard to the question of 
Ministers and directorships. Yet unless our elder readers 
are absolutely deprived of memory they will no doubt 
recollect that all through the directorship controversy of 
ten or twelve years ago we, though loyal supporters of the 
Unionist Government, wrote article after article on the 
subject, all strongly urging the duty of Ministers to give 
up their directorships when they entered a Cabinet, as did 
the Liberal Ministers in 1906. We claim, indeed, that in 
this matter our record is absolutely clear. Yet not one 
of our Radical contemporaries has had the honesty to 
acknowledge this fact, but, on the contrary, have in effect 
hinted that we are guilty of hypocrisy and unctuous 
rectitude in the matter, and are trying to apply to the 
Radicals a standard we would not apply to Unionists. In 
these circumstances, and though we are loth to bore our 
readers with extracts from back numbers, we feel that we 
ought to quote from two of the many editorial articles 
written on this subject in the Spectator. 

The first is from our issue of February 18th, 1899, 
when, of course, a Unionist Ministry was in power. This 
article, though entitled ‘‘ Directors in Parliament,” deals 
at length with the question of Ministers and directorships. 
The first paragraph quotes with approval a speech by 
Mr. Balfour to the effect that it would not be possible 
to make members of Parliament give up their director- 
ships. It then proceeds :— 

“So far we are entirely with Mr. Balfour in his conclusive 
answer of Tuesday to Mr. MacNeill; but as regards the Ministry 
we change sides,and agree rather with Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man. We think it distinctly inexpedient that any Minister of the 
Crown, and especially any Cabinet Minister, should be a director 
of any industrial association. We hold that the grand danger of 
democracy in all countries and all ages has been the corruption of its 
agents, and that this corruption should from the very first, and 
before it has become a visible force in affairs, be rigidly guarded 
against. ‘The freedom from the evil which we enjoy in this 
country, and which is as nearly as possible complete, is, we 
believe, in part accidental, and might after a very slight 
change in the method of electing representatives suddenly dis- 
appear. Ministers in England give contracts, though members do 
not; and their power of benefiting by those contracts through the 
intervention of companies in which they are interested should be 
steadily provided against. No such provision is wanted now, but 
it will be wanted in the near future, and the precautionary 
etiquette can be established with a much better grace while there 
is no danger than after a scandal which has destroyed the present 
confidence in the pecuniary purity of public men.” 
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The article goes on to speak of “a peculiarity in the 
English public mind ” :— 

“Englishmen do not suspect all business men, or any business 
men, without proof, of being rogues, inclining, indeed, to rather 
too facile a belief in the uprightness of heads of ‘houses’ and 
chairmen of public companies. But they do attribute to business men 
a great desire to make money, and do expect in them a kind of 
acuteness in seeing their private advantage which they do not 
took for in politicians. The ownership of land, Consols, or 
houses is not regarded as ‘business’; with those exceptions 
they draw no distinctions, but if a contract or a privilege is 
granted to any company of which a Minister is a director, say a 
great railway company, they believe that he favoured the grant of 
that privilege or contract, and if they are interested in a rival asso- 
ciation they grow spiteful and suspicious.” 


Speaking of the “ rule” against Cabinet Ministers being 
directors, the article continues :— 


“No such rule, of course, will prevent corruption if it ever 

gets a footing among us. It does not provide either against 
direct bribery, or against the great Continental method of 
making illicit gain,—namely, concussion, the unfair use of early 
official information. It is by that, and not by the direct taking of 
cheques, that some foreign Ministers have become rich in office, 
and against that the ingenuity alike of patriots and Sovereigns 
has been exhausted in vain. But though all forms of corruption 
cannot be prevented, the rule against Ministers being actually 
eoncerned in business keeps up tlie tone which helps to make men 
despise corruption, and keeps down the popular suspicion, which, 
once excited, makes even innocence helpless and useless to the 
State. It is hard to imagine a more innocent ‘ holding’ than that 
of shares in a water company ; but the Minister who was a director 
of one when the County Council wished to absorb the supply, 
would infallibly be a mark not only for the vituperation which can 
be answered, but for the silent suspicion to which there is no 
practical reply.” 
Considering the things that have been freely stated in the 
Radical press in regard to the Spectator, and the unjust 
and unfair line it is supposed to have taken about suspicion, 
we may draw special attention to the two passages which 
we have placed in italics. 

The next article from which we quote is entitled “ The 
Question of Director-Ministers,” and was published on 
February 28th, 1903 :-— 


“It would be worse than futile to endeavour to secure for the 
highest service of the State a class of men permanently dis- 
connected from all important business occupations. Any such 
requirement would most dangerously restrict the field of choice 
open to a Prime Minister when looking out for those to whom he 
may entrust the chief administrative authority in the main 
departments of public affairs, and the principal participation 
with himself in the determination of the legislative and executive 
policy of Government., In this Mr. Balfour is perfectly right ; 
and so he is in holding that Cabinet Ministers when selected 
must, and may safely, be trusted to guard themselves by con- 
siderations of personal honour from allowing their discharge of 
their public duty to be in any way limited or interfered with 
by regard for their private concerns. What he fails to see is 
that the tenure of directorships of public companies concurrently 
with that of high (or perhaps with any) Ministerial office 
involves, not at all necessarily an enhancement of liability to 
temptations of a gross kind, but a gratuitous creation of possi- 
bilities of conflict between different classes of fiduciary duty. 
The director of a limited company who is also in the Cabinet may 
have, and probably as a rule has, but an insignificant holding in 
the stock of such company ; and even if it should be otherwise, 
the kind of danger to be guarded against is not that of an abuse 
of early Governmental knowledge for Stock Exchange purposes. 
It is as a shareholder, not a director, that any Minister will be 
tempted in that way, and of the robustness of the virtue of our 
public men under that kind of stress the country must be, and is 
rightly, ready to take its chance. But the Minister who is a 
director, trusted by the shareholders who appoint him to give the 
best counsel he can devise, in the light of the best information he 
possesses, for the conduct of their affairs, may quite conceivably 
find himself in situations where the path of duty between the 
divergent claims of State and of corporate trusteeship seems for 
the moment much less clear than might be desired, and where, 
moreover, a step along the wrong path is incapable of recall. In 
these days, when, on the one hand, the range of direct Govern- 
mental interference in commercial and industrial affairs is ever 
increasing, and, on the other hand, Executive action of various 
kinds may exercise a powerful, though indirect, effect on very 
numerous Classes of business undertakings, there is certainly 
nothing fanciful in holding that the board-room of many 
a public company can hardly be the safest or most com- 
fortable place for a Cabinet Minister. It is no mere 
danger of letting out secrets that has to be thought of. The kind 
of situation which it is necessary to have in view is one wherein a 
man has to give advice on questions of business policy with know- 
ledge in his mind different from, and superior to, that possessed 
by his colleagues. It may well happen in such cases that either 
he must give advice which, with his secret knowledge, he will 
reeognize as not the best for the interests of the business con- 
cerned, or he must give advice from which, in view of its 
discordance with such facts as are common knowledge, his 








colleagues will be enabled to infer facts which he is not entitled 
to reveal. That situations of this description do not present 
themselves very often may perhaps be argued from the circum. 
stance that men of the highest honour are still quite willing to 
hold company directorships with places in the Cabinet; but that 
the possibilities on which we have laid stress do exist, and that 
the conditions of the times are such as to tend towards their 
multiplication, cannot, we hold, be reasonably disputed. . , , 
There are not many, if any, public men whose livelihood 
depends when out of office on their fees as company directors, 
Those of them who are valued for their eminent business 
capacity, and who might, under such a rule as we should wish 
to see, resign their directorships during their occupation of 
Cabinet office, would have littie difficulty in obtaining similar 
employment, if it were of importance to them, on leaving office, 
In so far as this practice has prevailed of securing prominent rising 
politicians as directors, either as an advertisement or on the off- 
chance of their proving ‘ useful’ by their influence on the course 
of legislation or administration, any discouragement which might 
be administered to it would be of unquestionable public value. The 
less there is of that kind of thing the better for the tone both of 
political and of commercial life. And without doubt a rule against 
director-Ministers would exercise an indirectly useful influence in 
other spheres. If in the highest walks of public life a somewhat 
Puritanical standard can be enforced in regard to the extra-oflicial 
relationships of leading men, there cannot fail to be a favour- 
able reaction therefrom on the tone of municipal circles. In 
this matter Mr. Balfour is yet unconvinced, but only ao little 
more education of public opinion can be needed to secure his 
acceptance of a sounder view than that which was set forth in 
the pleasant and ingenious, but unpersuasive, speech in which 
he vindicated the rights of his colleagues to be company directors, 
In our opinion, then, the rule should be that all Cabinet Ministers 
should resign their directorships on taking office. This rule need not 
in the least produce a divorce between Cabinet Ministers and the 
world of business—a divorce which we should regret to see 
accomplished quite as strongly as would Mr. Balfour—for when 
the Minister went out of office he could, and would, if he had 
gained his directorships on his business merits and not because he 
was a politician of high standing, be reappointed. The enforce- 
ment of the rule we desire might deprive some rising politicians 
of their chances of obtaining ornamental directorships, but it 
would in no way deprive the Cabinet of the services of tona-fide 
business men.” 








HOW NOT TO TRAIN THE CLERGY. 
F the Church of England is to remain a truly national 
Church it must comprehend the whole nation. It must 
not refuse its offices and ministrations to anyone who seeks 
them. There is no other basis upon which an established 
Church can be logically defended. On the other hand, if this 
be the basis of the establishment there is no logical argument 
against the maintenance of a national Church in a Christian 
State. An established national Church is, in our opinion, 
necessary ; nevertheless, the conditions upon which establish- 
ment is practicable must be observed. What is true of the 
nation in its relation to the Church ought to be true also of the 
clergy of the national Church as representative of the nation. 
Many schemes have been set forth, and new ones are still 
being presented, for the better training of the clergy. There 
is a notorious need for the clergy to be more numerous, more 
cultivated, and better trained for their work; but we would 
judge every single scheme by the test whether it would or 
would not fit in with the essential theory of the Church as a 

body automatically embracing everyone in the nation. 

The chief value of the earnest and powerful “ open letter” 
on the “Training of Candidates for Holy Orders” (Spottis- 
woode and Co. Is. net), which Dr. A. C. Headlam, Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology in King’s College, London, and 
formerly Principal of the College, has addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is that it does accept this test, 
and dismisses or accepts schemes for training in accordance 
with it. Besides his experience at King’s College Dr. Headlam 
taught for some years for the Theological School at Oxford, 
and for thirteen years was Examining Chaplain to the late 
Bishop of Southwell. He therefore speaks with reason and 
authority, and his arguments are plainly those of one who 
is under intense conviction of the truth of what he says. 
We necd not dwell upon his discussion of the common evil 
of an excessive devotion to examinations, though this weaves 
itself in and out of all his thoughts, but will come to the 
particular schemes for the better training of the clergy. It is 
a subject that concerns everyone. No one who is accustomed 
to “sit under” the same preacher Sunday after Sunday, or 
who comes in contact with the organizing power or weakness 
of the parson in a non-provided school, or who watches the 
effect of the parson’s methods and character on village life, 
whether on its economic, its social, or its intellectual side, can 
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possibly say that he is indifferent to the training of the clergy. 
Four main proposals have come from the Bishops, and have 
been, or are being, discussed. The first is that there should 
be a central entrance examination; the second, that there 
should be one general external examination for all theological 
students; the third (which is now being discussed), that every 
candidate for Orders after the year 1917 must have a Univer- 
sity degree; and the fourth, that every candidate should 
spend at least a year in a theological college. The third and 
the fourth chiefly occupy Dr. Headlam’s attention, and these 
are the proposals we wish to consider. They excite Dr. 
Headlam’s indignation. But though his indignation is great 
our own is greater. These proposals are flatly opposed to the 
spirit of the true test for a national Church. If they were 
adopted the Church would have taken a definite step towards 
a mistaken exclusiveness. Even as the Church should minister 
to everyone, so should it draw upon all the resources of the 
nation for its clerical recruits. Fewer candidates instead of 
more would be forthcoming if a policy of exclusiveness were 
adopted, and the Church would be committed to a sort of 
ecclesiastical and intellectual lollardism in choosing the 
clergy. 

Dr. Headlam believes that if a University degree were 

insisted upon, the rule would soon have to be rescinded, so 
serivus would be the reduction in the number of candidates. 
He does not forget to mention that the proposal is made 
in conjunction with a new financial scheme under which it 
is hoped that a large sum of money could be employed 
in enabling candidates for Orders to take University degrees. 
But even if this large sum of money could be counted upon, 
the policy, in our judgment, would be absolutely false. That 
a University degree, particularly an Oxford or Cambridge 
degree, with all the benefits of contact with culture and of 
the collegiate life that it implies, is highly desirable, we 
willingly admit. We only wish that it were practicable for 
every clergyman to have had such a training and experience. 
As far as possible it should be the practice, but when we reflect 
upon the question whether a rigid rule ought to be made we 
only become more and more astonished that anyone should 
have the recklessness to offer any such proposal. Dr. Headlam 
says that men whom he taught at Oxford reached a lower 
standard than the men whom he taught subsequently in 
London and who took no University degree. But a more 
serious matter is that the type of man who makes up his mind 
comparatively late in life to take Orders, and who could not 
reasonably be asked to become an undergraduate against his 
will at Oxford or Cambridge, would be excluded. Men of this 
type are often the best of clergymen. Only very strong con- 
viction has prevailed upon them to step aside from a layman’s 
occupation and take Orders; their religions faith has already 
withstood the assaults of intellectual doubt; they are trained 
men, probably versed already in affairs and worldly knowledge, 
and men able to deal with their fellows. We have all heard 
of men who have left the Navy, the Army, or some profession 
to become parsons. The proposed rule would, for practical 
purposes, shut out such men, and the result would be a loss 
and a crying injustice to the Church. The writer remembers 
seeing a man of some fifty years of age studying among 
a number of lads who were working for matriculation, the 
“ Little Go,” and so forth, in a crammer’s establishment. The 
crammer was a parson, and the elderly student was acting as 
a lay-reader in the parson’s parish, and in return for his 
services he received a certain amount of coaching. He was 
eventually able to satisfy the Bishop’s examining chaplain 
and was ordained. The difficulties in the way of that man’s 
going toa University would probably have been insuperable. 
Dr. Headlam's objection to the proposal to make a University 
degree compulsory is in brief that it would unduly cripple 
freedom and initiative. Sach a system as has been worked 
out at Kelham by Father Kelly, who in Dr. Headlam’s 
opinion “has done more to raise our conception of what is 
required in training for Orders than any other person in the 
Church at the present time,” would be banned as an avenue 
of entrance to Orders. We heartily agree that there should 
“very great opportunities of variety in training and every 
opportunity for new experiments being started.” 

We come to the proposal that every candidate for Orders 
should spend at least a year in a theological college. This is 
in our judgment the worst of all the proposals. Some of the 
colleges are homes of such particularism and prejudice as are 


be 








— 


the worst enemies of the idea of a national Church. Dr, 
Headlam writes of this proposal :— 


“Tf it were put in the vague form in which I have sometimes 
seen it put—‘should have been at a theological college or had 
other special training ’—I should not myself be inclined to take 
exception to it. Put in the narrower form of attendance ata 
resident theological college, it would, I am sure, be a mistake. 
There is no doubt that in many ways the theological colleges 
have raised the standard of training for Orders. They have laid 
stress upon the necessity of spiritual and devotional life; to many 
of those who have been undergraduates at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and have not learnt there any special discipline of life, they have 
probably been invaluable. But that does not for one moment 
mean that they ought to be made the sole avenue for entrance 
into the ministry of the Church, They have had undoubtedly 
very serious defects. They have generally failed to provide any 
intellectual stimulus, and the want of intellectual stimulus has 
been a serious defect in a large body of the clergy of the Church 
of England. I remember once spending a week in Scotland with 
a body of Scotch divinity students, and then coming immediately 
to one of our better-known theological colleges ; and I was struck 
by the completely different atmosphere in which I found myself. 
In many ways it was far more attractive. But the men in 
the English college seemed to be entirely destitute of any 
intellectual interest in connexion with their subject. Then 
further: the theological college undoubtedly puts a parti- 
cular mark upon the men it sends out, They represent, of 
course, different phases of opinion. But the result is only 
too often to put on a veneer of piety or ecclesiasticism with- 
out allowing it to get a deep hold, or to give the external 
catchword of a system without the intellectual basis. The result 
is that the young curate goes out with a fully made system and 
attempts to impose it upon people without discretion. The fault 
lies really in the absence of intellectual grip. That this danger 
exists is undoubted. I have again and again had long talks with 
laymen—-earnest Church laymen of various opinions—who have 
deplored this tendency in their clergy. They have recognized 
their zeal and earnestness, but they have felt that they had a too 
cut-and-dried system which they were anxious to impose upon an 
unwilling parish, and that they never seemed to have gripped the 
intellectual basis of what they were teaching. And, again, a 
system such as this would take away the opportunities of that 
variety of training which has always been one of the sources ot 
strength to our Church. It would, for example, have prevented 
the work which was done for so many years by the late Dr. 
Vaughan. On the other hand, I have again and again been 
impressed with the value of the discipline of life which is for 
most of our men at King’s their principal training in character. 
Some of these are paying for their course by doing lay work, 
some of them are in business, many of them have a hard, reas 
struggle to support themselves. In some cases this system fails, 
but not in any larger number of cases than in resident theo- 
logical colleges, and the type of man produced is often stronger 
and more self-reliant. His piety and devotion are self-taught. 
It was a point on which the late Bishop of Southwell always laid 
stress, that ifa man’s faith and earnestness were real, the discipline 
of life, and even its incongruities, were a better school of piety 
than the artificial atmosphere of the college. Non-residential 
universities are not so attractive as residential, but they teach a 
good deal the residential university fails to give. But what I 
would complain of most is the attempt that is being made to force 
this one system compulsorily on everyone. That is quite contrary 
to the conditions of freedom which have always characterized the 
Church of England. The right way for those who desire to 
promote this particular method of training is to provide theological 
colleges of the type that they approve, to make them efficient so 
that they may attract men, and to use their personal influence and 
advice to persuade candidates for Orders to goto them. If they 
did that the Church would gain. It will not gain if they try to 
obtain their end, not in this way, but by making regulations which 
will simply destroy other methods of training. It is to some of 
us a cause of deep regret and resentment that this interference 
with liberty should come from representatives on the Bench of 
that section of the Church who have profited most in the past by 
the liberty of the Church of England.” 


The Bishop of Southwell’s words deserve letters of gold. 
Any training that produces good results is a good training. 
Life in a theological college may be the only training for 
some men, but we do protest against the preposterous notion 
that it is the only training for all men. We sincerely hope 
that the Archbishop will heed Dr. Headlam’s wise warning, 
for we are persuaded that it represents the feelings of a vast 
number both of laymen and clergymen. 





BOX HILL. 

PWAHE story of King John and the Jew is being repeated in 

a modern setting. King John wanted money, and 
pulled out the Jew’s teeth one by one until the Jew paid it 
him. To-day King John is the speculative builder, the Jew 
is the British public, and the point at which they come into 
collision is the price which shall or shall not be paid for 
portions of land which are either to be built upon or used by 
the public as open spaces. Naturally, the land in question 
is the best, both from the point of view of the builder and the 
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public. Hither it is high ground with fine views, or it is near 
London, and therefore specially valuable; or it is both high 
and also near London. This is particularly the case with 
parts of the county of Surrey, and it is in Surrey that the 
contest between King John and the Jew has been developing 
with peculiar severity during the past four or five years. 
“ Pay up,” says the speculative builder. “ Why should 1?” 
asks the public. “Well, if you don’t I shall take Colley 
Hill,” says the speculative builder. “Pay up again,” he 
demands after a month or two. “But why?” asks the 
public. “Haven’t I paid already?” “Yes,” replies the 
speculative builder coolly, “but if you don’t pay up 
again I shall have to deprive you of part of Wimbledon 
Common.” “Pay up for the third time,” he begins again a 
few months later. “Oh, but I say, this istoo much!” groans 
the public. “What is it this time?” “St. George’s Hill; 
ean you afford it?” ‘The public considers the matter. “I 
simply can’t,” it decides. “Very well then,” replies the 
builder, with coolness as before, “ pay up for the fourth time.” 
“What?” gasps the public, unable to do more than gasp. 
“ Box Hill,” replies the builder, shortly and coolly. 

That is the general situation, and there is one important 
point which must be remembered before it can be dealt with 
fairly. It is that we shall be entirely wrong in blaming either 
the owners of the various estates which are brought into the 
murket in this way, or the builders and contractors who make 
it their business to change what used to be open country into 
villadom and garden plots. In these days of increased and 
increasing taxation, particularly taxation which is directed 
against owners of landed property, the last thing for which a 
landowner can be blamed is an attempt to get rid of possessions 
which are made to become a greater and greater burden to him. 
The public which lays the burden cannot complain if he tries 
to get rid of it. Just in the same way it cannot complain 
if the new owner of the property decides to exercise his 
legitimate rights, and develop it on his own lines, excluding 
those whom the former owner had permitted to enjoy it free 
and without restrictions. If they object to losing what they 
have hitherto regarded as an open space, they must be pre- 
pared to make a bid equal to or greater than that of the 
speculative builder, and so retain the land for their own uses. 
That is the problem which confronts the public on every 
occasion when a landed estate comes into the market, and 
possibly, as the problem becomes better undeistood, we may 
get a little further on the way towards the realization of a 
suggestion which has been made more than once in regard to 
eases of sale of land, and that is the appointment of some 
kind of consultative committee to safeguard the interests of 
the public, who may find that a bargain has been concluded 
before they have hada chance of muking or considering an 
alternative offer. In the case of Box Hill, for instance, what 
is the position of the public? They do not as yet know where 
they stand. Is Box Hill likely to be offered for sale for 
building land or not? Some time ago there were rumours 
that it would be put up for sale; last Sunday the Observer 
categorically announced that it was for sale; since then 
there has been issued an explanation which seems to 
discount both rumour and categorical announcement, or at 
all events to deny that it is any more for sale than 
it used to be, or than other portions of the estate to which it 
belongs. Here, by the way, we come to an interesting point 
which must always be borne in mind by possible buyers or 
sellers of such places as Box Hill. Such a place as Box Hill 
would not readily lend itself to building. The public have had 
access to it for solong that there must be numberless rights 
of way over it which would prevent any haphazard or arbitrary 
parcelling out of building plots. But at present, we are glad 
to believe, the builder’s hammer is not within earshot. “There 
is no idea of developing the hill,” we are told, and we may 
thankfully accept the statement as it stands. But clearly it 
answers for no more than the present ownership. There must 
always be a future in these matters, and if the rumour that 
the hill was for sale has done nothing else, it has drawn public 
attention to an aspect of its enjoyment of other people's 
property which it might otherwise have missed. The extent 
*o which the public use Box Hill is perhaps only to be 
properly understood by residence in the neighbourhood. 
It is one of the most glorious stretches of open down- 
Jand within reach of London, and every day of the year 
it is climbed by risitors who have come long and 











short distances to see it, and to admire its wonderful 
views of the waving woodlands and blue distances of the 
south country. On Bank Holidays it welcomes almost as 
many pilgrims as does Hampstead Heath, and yet, as it has 
been truly said of it,a hundred Bank Holidays have left it 
unspoiled. It is not only a stretch of down, for on its steep 
slopes it carries one of the most wonderful plantations of box- 
trees in England—trees which have flourished there beyond 
memory or record, and which, at one time at all events, 
possessed a very high cash value. Those which were cut 
in 1797 were bought for as much as £10,000, with twelve 
years to cut them in. And it is more than a mere hill 
of great trees and fresh winds and sunlight in open country, 
It is a hill with historical and literary associations of its 
own. Nelson stayed at the inn at its foot before he left 
England to command at Trafalgar. Keats walked up 
the hill by moonlight to finish “Endymion.” Defoe has 
written of the gatherings he saw there on Sundays at the 
“Great Beech.” Juniper Hall and Fredley Farm under its 
flank have gathered half the names of a century—Fanny 
Burney, Madame de Staél, Talleyrand, and the guests of 
Conversation Sharp, from Wordsworth and Coleridge to 
Huskisson and Lord John Russell. But one single name 
will always be associated with it more than others, and that 
is the name of George Meredith, who at Flint Cottage wrote 
much of what will remain his best, and who in some of his 
poetry has outlined the views he saw of the hill from his 
window. It is “ The Thrushin February,” when “loud at eve 
he valentines,” which sings to Box Hill as Meredith saw it :~ 
“ My study, flanked with ivied fir 
And budded beech with dry leaves curled, 


Perched over yew and juniper, 
He neighbours, piping to the world :— 


The wooded pathways dank on brown, 

The branches on grey cloud a web, 

The long green roller of the down, 

An image of the deluge-ebb.” 
George Meredith died in the spring of four years ago, and as 
yet no memorial has been erected to him at Box Hill or else- 
where; there is no visible sign except the cottage in which he 
lived to associate him with the neighbourhood. There was 
at one time, it is true, a suggestion that Meredith’s connexion 
with Box Hill might be signalized by something in the 
shape of an obelisk, to be erected on the top of the 
down; but fortunately that proposal, which it is difficult to 
think could possibly have commended itself to Meredith, 
has been withdrawn. If there arises any further question 
of a memorial, and if there is any prospect of the land 
being sold, what more fitting testimony to the genius of 
Meredith could be devised than the purchase and the dedica- 
tion to the public of Box Hill itself? A genius of so wide 
a range, a novelist and poet who wrote of life in the open air 
and drew his inspiration from natural things as freely as did 
Meredith—how could such a genius be better commemorated 
than by setting his name side by side with that of an open 
space free to all comers for rest and refreshment in sun and 
wind on the hill? It is the one type of memorial which must 
be always fitting and always right; no man could wish his 
life’s work better emphasized than by the knowledge that it 
might contribute to the happiness of millions of his fellow- 
creatures after his death. And assuredly no man more than 
Meredith, who took so deep a breath of life from Box Hill, 
and whose mind looked so confidently into the future of a 
free people, would have desired that a spot visited by so many 
English men and women with hope and gratitude should 
belong to them at last in the full right of possession. 





EGGS, CO-OPERATION, AND THE FUTURE. 

E so-called “ Egg Train” which has lately been touring 
North Wales, under the auspices of the National Poultry 
Organization Society, in conjunction with the Agriculiural 
Organization Society, offers a profitable study of industrial 
development on specialist lines. At the same time it draws 
attention to an industry of vastly increased and increasing 
significance to every English housekeeper. How insufficient 
are our supplies of new-laid eggs during winter and spring 
is shown by the profound difficulty of obtaining them at 
whatever price. If supplies are forthcoming, they are 
organized and marketed in such a way as to be well-nigh 
inaccessible to the average urban consumer; if the genuine 
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product is unattainable, the consumer must put up witha 
second-grade article, tasteless and deprived of the best that 
was in it. Nor, on the other hand, does the producer 
benefit by prevailing high prices, the balance of which falls 
to the middleman. And so, from whatever point of view, the 
position is unsatisfactory. While the Egg Train as an educa- 
tional factor has gone far to remedy this state of affairs, to 
achieve permanent results it must go a good deal further. 
To a large extent, I believe, the future of egg-production 
is bound up with the future of small-holdings, and here is a 
wider educational field than has yet been explored. There must 
be co-operation and there must be organization. So many 
people, both on and off the land, have at the outset grasped the 
wrong end of the stick. Interdependence and not independence 
must be the working basis of any movement towards small- 
holdings or small-ownership in this country, whatever our 
opinion as to the prospects of such a movement. Without 
co-operation the best economy becomes destructive extrava- 
gance, under which incubus no system of intensive culture can 
universally succeed. And co-operation means much: it means 
a collective disposal of produce, for purposes alike of economy 
and increased remuneration; it means a collective purchasing 
power, offering the immense advantages of the large consign- 
ment; it entails certainly the establishment of local depdéts or 
headquarters whence may be lent and circulated and where 
may be developed the sinews of industry; it entails a free 
comradeship and exchange of information between man and 
man; it involves financial as well as material interests; and 
finally it means technical combination in a skilled sense as 
between cows and pigs, bees, fruit, poultry, and so forth. 

It is fairly well known that the National Poultry Organiza- 
tion Society has established a number of co-operative depdts 
throughoutthe country, the most successful of which is at Street, 
in Somersetshire. Here an annual profit of some hundreds of 
pounds is made, and as a result operations have been consider- 
ably extended. Members bring their eggs twice a week 
to the central depdt, these eggs being graded, washed if 
necessary, carefully packed, and despatched very regularly to 
the retail department in London. Chickens are bought up in 
the rough, fattened and marketed; there is a large incubating 
station, to which members may bring their eggs for hatching; 
sittings are sold from carefully-mated line-bred stock; and 
then there is a very considerable trade in the well-known 
“Rose Brand ” eggs. 

It may thus fairly be claimed that the poultry industry has 
done something in the matter of np-to-date organization and 
co-operation. And this is vitally important, because the future 
of the industry is no less bound up with the future of small- 
holdings than are small-holdings with poultry-farming. The 
cultivator of five to fifty acres, if he is to live in reasonable 
comfort, must develop each branch of his business to the 
utmost, and not alone by technical skill: he must utilize 
skim-milk from his cows to fatten his chickens; his soil must 
reap the full benefit of valuable poultry manure; the fowls 
must be run on such an adaptation of the colony system that 
they enjoy the protection of and find a large part of their 
living beneath the fruit trees, while in turn those trees should 
benefit by the removal of injurious grubs and insects. This is 
the first essential of co-operation. When the various parts of 
the machine have turned out their goods of a maximum 
quality at a minimum cost, then comes into play the second 
essential—namely, that those goods shall be placed upon the 
most profitable market in the most economical manner. 

The present position of the poultry industry is clearly shown 
in the Trade and Navigation Returns for 1912. During that 
year eggs and poultry to the value of £9,158,449 were imported 
into this country, a far higher figure than in previous years, 
and to be accounted for not by increased quantities but by 
increased values. The significance of this can be the better 
appreciated when it is stated that whereas eggs were returned 
at 53. 10d. per great hundred in 1898, in 1912 the same 
quantity is valued at 8s. 94d., an increase of practically three 
shillings per 120. The straightforward explanation of this is 
that supply has been far exceeded by demand, a demand 
which has increased visibly with the growth of national 
prosperity during the last few years. In only one other 
country, Germany, is the hunger for eggs so desperately 
keen, and as far as concerns the European egg-market 
yermany is distinctly our most dangerous competitor. More 
favourably situated than ourselves with regard to that great 





producing and exporting country, Russia, she is in a position 
to tap our extraneous sources of supply, so throwing us back- 
ward upon our own efforts. 

If one thing seems certain, it is that any form of Protec- 
tion would fatally cripple the poultry industry for many years 
tocome. Never have eggs been so expensive—rising some- 
times to as much as 3d. each for “ best new-laid”"—as 
during January and February of the present and last years. 
Already there are signs that consumption is being checked by 
these abnormal prices, as checked it certainly must be if they 
continue. And so the fact becomes more than ever evident 
that we depend fundamentally for our supplies upon the 
foreign product. Were we to tax that product, were we to 
discourage it however slightly, the price of eggs would rise 
to such an extent that this valuable commodity would be 
placed beyond the reach of the general public. To say that 
a stimulus to home production could even approximately com- 
pensate for the harm done is to show a lamentable ignorance 
of the condition of the poultry industry to-day. Years must 
pass, years of educational and constructive and destructive 
work, before the British hen becomes a self-supporting 
institution. 

Practically speaking, there are three classes from whose 
efforts we can expect such an emancipation—the farmer, the 
cottager, and the small-holder. Of the farmer it can only 
be said that while his opportunities are great, his will or 
ability to use them is entirely inadequate. By nature con- 
eervative, as we all know, he cannot be induced to take that 
interest in his fowls which their commercial possibilities 
undoubtedly warrant. He will neither adopt pure breeds, 
the colony system, nor up-to-date methods of rearing, feed- 
ing, and management, despite the fact that he of all people 
is best situated for making money out of poultry. Nor is 
there any immediate prospect of inducing him to co-operate. 
The cottager is more hopeful, because, keeping only a few 
fowls and that for love of the thing, he certainly tends them 
better, often owning a very creditable class of stock. He 
will, too, be found willing to attend lectures and accept 
instruction, while as regards bulk alone his output probably 
equals the farmer's at the present day. 

But he again has his limitations, and it is finally to the 
small-holder we must look for development of the poultry 
industry commensurate with public demands upon it. Th 
vital importance of co-operation has already been indicated. 
Beyond that—and in one sense before it—there must be 
education, experiment, and a proper direction with a due 
measure of Government support. The Board of Agriculture 
has evinced its appreciation of this necessity by granting a 
subsidy of £500 towards the Twelve Months’ Laying Competi- 
tion now in progress, by instituting an important experiment 
in the intensive rearing of table chickens under the manage- 
ment of the Cheshire County Council, and by participating 
in the movement towards a National Poultry Institute. These 
are 2ll excellent educational measures. What is wanted before 
everything, however, is the establishment of farm institutes 
throughout the country, at which practical poultry culture 
might be taught under actual conditions, the teaching of 
poultry-keeping at elementary schools in rural districts, and 
lastly a system of individual instruction by practical men. 
Classes, lectures, and demonstrations are well enough, but of 
greater importance in the case of the small-holder is the 
personal aspect, with its direct application to immediate and 
local conditions. Witrrip H. G, Ewart. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND HOME RULE. 


| To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 


Sir,—We are threatened with a constitutional crisis, which 
very possibly may vie in importance with any crisis which has 
arisen in our Parliamentary history. The House of Commons 
is to be called upon to pass into law, and that without con- 
sulting the electorate, a Home Rule Bill which, as far as its 
main provisions are concerned, has been twice rejected by the 
electors to whom it was referred. The presumption is, there- 
fore, that the country, which rejected Gladstone's Bills of 1886 
and 1893 by very large majorities, is not in favour of Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill of 1912. This, then, is the plain situation: 
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Constituencies which were free to accept or to reject 
Gladstone’s Bills, and which chose the latter alternative, are 
to have no option in regard to the present Bill, whatever 
hostility they may feel towards it. Furthermore, if this 
action is taken in regard to the Bill in question, it is inevitable 
that similar action may be taken in the future in regard to 
any Bill supported by any majority of the House of Commons 
enjoying any salaries which they may be pleased to grant 
themselves. The rights of the constituencies are thus com- 
pletely confiscated. In order to accomplish this act of 
treason to the electorate, which is now in process of 
completion, Mr. Redmond made its perpetration a con- 
dition of his support to the present Government. He said 
to Mr. Asquith, in my own hearing, “ You must toe the 
line.” Mr. Asquith thereupon toed it, and the Nationalists 
proceeded to fulfil their part of the shameful bargain by 
voting for a Budget of which they highly disapproved, thus 
keeping the present Government in office. 

Mr. Redmond may now fairly say, “I have worked the 
three-fold trick which Parnell failed to work, that is (1) I 
hold the Government in the hollow of my hand; (2) the 
Government holds its well-paid majority in the hollow of its 
hand; (3) and the majority of the House holds the country in 
the hollow of its hand. John Bull may writhe like a second 
Laocoon, but how can he free himself from the coils which 
are crushing out his electoral life? I answer the question 
frankly, as far as my own poor judgment is concerned, and let 
all who feel deeply on this matter speak plainly whatever 
may be their own inconspicuousness. I think that the House 
of Commons itself should preserve the electoral freedom of 
those who have sent them to Westminster. It is the only 
constituted body which can do so, and it should do so at all 
costs. The Government, at the dictation of Mr. Redmond, 
are asking its unstable and composite majority to usurp the 
authority of the electorate, from whom alone it derives its 
own power. This is treasonable, and should be made impos- 
sible. This is what Cromwell called, when speaking of a 
Single Chamber, “the horridest tyranny.” It seems to me, 
then, that it is the duty of the minority in the House of 
Commons to guard the rights of the nation until the nation 
ean speak for itself. There is only one way of saving us 
from a bona-fide revolution, and that is by consulting the 
people. For a Home Rule Act passed contrary to their wishes 
constitutes a revolution, the results of which no man can 
measure, and the crime for which no punishment can be too 
great.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun T. MIppLEMORE. 

Forelands, Bromsgrove. 

| We agree that to dissolve after and not before the final 
passing of the Home Rule Bill would be an outrage on the 
Constitution and on the principle of democratic Government. 
The best way of insisting on a Dissolution before and not after 
the third time of asking is, however, a very difficult question, 
and one which cannot be discussed in a footnote to a letter. All 
we can do at the moment is to insist with all the power at our 
command that the Unionists form the Constitutional and the 
Conservative Party, and that it can never be right for them to 
adopt revolutionary methods or make precedents in lawless- 
ness. In any event their réle is and must be to be Constitu- 
tionalists, and they must take all the consequences that flow 
from this fact.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE MARCONI CASE. 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—Letters such as that of your correspondent “ A Non- 
conformist Minister” obscure the real significance of recent 
revelations. We are not called upon to measure the injustice 
that the rumours of the street may have done to certain 
members of the Government, but to consider how far the 
facts proved against them, or admitted by them, affect their 
fitness for the offices they hold. In the case of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer their significance, taken in conjunction 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s temperamental disqualifications for 
his post, is surely very damaging. Those disqualifications 
must sauter aux yeux of anyone who will consider (1) the 
character and claims of the office; and (2) the antecedents 
and temperament of the man. The office is in ite origin 
essentially judicial. The earlier Chancellors of the Exchequer 
were officers of the Curia Regis, and took their part in the 
dispensation of justice. There is still a formal survival of 








the judicial element in the office in the association of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with the Judges at Guild. 
hall for the ,“pricking” of Sheriffs. In the special work 
of the office we have always been accustomed to look for 
the exercise of qualities which are in their essence judicial, 
Until Mr. Lloyd George went to the Exchequer we had always 
looked upon the Chancellor as a Minister who might be trusted 
to hold the scales even between classes and interests. He was 
supposed to have no social animosities, noexclusions. He was 
expected, for obvious reasons, to keep on friendly terms with 
the City and City men. Ten minutes of “ Limehouse” would 
have brought his Chancellorship to an end in ten days. The 
truculent onslaught which the present Chancellor made upon 
Lord Rothschild would not only have been unpardonable in 
one of his predecessors, it would have been inconceivable. To 
mention the accepted qualifications for the office, and then to 
recall even the mildest outbursts of his Berserker rage against 
the men and the classes in whom, in Gambetta’s phrase, he 
has been pleased to see “the enemy,” is to proclaim Mr, 
Lloyd George’s constitutional unfitness for his post. 

And now there come, to the reinforcement of all that has 
been said on these lines, proofs and admissions of conduct 
quite incompatible with a due regard for the obligations even 
of a post far less exacting than that in which a perverse dis- 
regard of all considerations of temperamental fitness has 
placed him. He becomes the indirect recipient of financial 
favour from a person who is conducting an uncompleted 
negotiation with the Government. He purchases speculative 
stock on credit. He refrains from communicating the fact to 
the House of Commons, although it is relevant to matters 
brought under very serious debate in the House, and widely 
discussed out of doors. We have therefore to deal with the 
cumulative effect of a number of facts and considerations 
which bear very heavily upon the question whether the 
Chancellor’s conception of the requirements and obligations 
of his office is not so seriously defective as to disqualify him 
for remaining in it. This is a political question of the highest 
importance, and we must not be deterred from discussing it 
by the wholly irrelevant protestations of an undiscriminating 
champion of the Chaneellor’s honour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Elsham Hall, Grimsby, T. J. BENNETT. 





[To truer Eprron or tue “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr. Eden, suggests 
the inquiry, “Is it reasonable to expect that the status long 
associated in the public view with membership of the House 
of Commons can remain unaltered now that the payment of 
members has been introduced?” Mr. Gladstone would have 
answered this question with a very decided negative. Lord 
Morley quotes him as saying in a Parliamentary debate, when 
referring to the effect of State subsidies on legislators, “ For 
my part I trust that of all the changes that may in the course 
of generations be made in the Constitution of this country, the 
very last and latest will be the payment of members of this 
House” (Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone,” vol. i. p. 611).—I am, 
Sir, &c., J.R. Le 





THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 
(To rue Eprror or tne “ Spectaror,”’) 
Sir,—The tyrannical rulers of Portugal are totally unable to 
refute the charges brought against them by Adeline Duchess 
of Bedford. To deny is not to refute, and the recent official 
denials of notorious facts will in no way save Senhor Costa and 
his associates from the reprobation they must inevitably incur 
unless now, at the eleventh hour, they discard their mediaeval 
methods and conform to modern standards of humanity and 
justice: It is in vain for them to assert that the prisons were 
as bad or worse under the monarchy. This, even if true, 
would be the feeblest of excuses. The republic came into 
existence on the express pretext of reforming the errors 
of the monarchy, and therefore nothing could be less reason- 
able than to defend the present tyranny by the argument that 
it is a continuation of conditions prevalent under the old 
régime. Apart from the illogical nature of the assertion, it 
would seem that those in power to-day in Portugal have either 
forgotten the recent history of their country, or else that they 
assume the public memory of Europe to be so defective that 
the most flagrant falsehoods will be safe against detection. 
Nothing could be more mal @ propos than for Senhor Costa te 
bring forward the so-called oppression of the past two reigue- 
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when everyone in England who knows anything at all of 
Portugal knows very well that Senhor Costa is himself a 
notable example of the leniency which characterized the 
failen monarchy. Under the rule of Costa and “liberty” 
the mere holding of royalist principles—even in the most 
passive academic way—suflices to secure a heavy sentence, 
varying from six to sixteen years or more. But under the 
monarchy Senbor Costa proclaimed his republican opinions 
unmolested, and did not see the inside of a prison until he 
had translated opinion into action. He then—though captured 
armed and in disguise—suffered no worse penalty than nine 
days of detention in the municipal barracks, and instead of 
being insulted and tormented he was treated with extreme 
forbearance, courtesy, and kindness. 

It is in vain for the Radical paper O Seculo to state that 
the present conditions “should not form matter for complaint 
against the republic, when it is certain that the monarchy 
kept in forts hundreds of prisoners without foreigners being 
anxious about their fate”; and it is equally in vain to reproach 
Adeline Duchess of Bedford for not having visited the prisons 
during the reigns of King Carlos and King Manoel. This 
type of evasive retort does not deceive any man who knows 
the progress of contemporary events in Portugal. The 
monarchy may have kept hundreds of men in prison, but 
they were criminals and not political prisoners. The monar- 
chical leniency towards political prisoners was so remarkable 
that it used even to be censured as excessive and ill-judged. 
After the attempted Revolution of 1891—a naval and military 
enterprise of u most vigorous type—there were approximately 
five hundred prisoners. All these were tried within six or 
seven weeks of capture, and only the most obstinate were 
condemned. To punish the ringleaders and pardon the 
multitude was the principle which then actuated Portuguese 
jurisprudence; whereas now, so violent is the prosecuting 
mania, that for a casual word of criticism the same heavy 
sentence is incurred as for the actual participation in a 
military rising. 

In 1891 the attempt to overthrow the monarchy was only 
narrowly defeated, its leader being a resolute and energetic 
soldier. This leader was condemned to six years’ cellular 
confinement, to be followed by ten years’ deportation, or the 
alternative of twenty-five years’ deportation. He had expressed 
adread and horror of “the sepulchre of the Penitenciaria,” 
but his fears were needless, for he was not sent to that abode 
of horror, neither were any of his fellow-rebels. All con- 
demned political prisoners were sent to the colonies, where 
they were kindly treated, and in many instances permitted 
to escape. Some have voluntarily remained in the colonies, 
where they found lucrative openings, the present Governor 
of San Thomé being among the number. Two years after 
the attempted Revolution of 1891, a general amnesty was 
proclaimed, the only exceptions being the three military 
leaders. These gentlemen, however, did not suffer by 
the exclusion, for two had escaped to Brazil and the 
other had obtained an excellent billet in Angola. The official 
assertion that political prisoners are treated in the same way 
now as under the menarchy is the more barefaced as many 
of those imprisoned under the monarchy are able and willing 
to attest the contrary. 

The most notable case which here recurs to memory is that 
of Senhor Christo, who, with Senhors Braga and Arriaga, was 
one of the pioneer revolutionists. A persistent republican, 
he ran himself into prison six times during the monarchy, but 
though he was widely known as a determined anti-Monarchist 
he testified that he was invariably treated by his gaolers with 
humanity and civility. Contrast this with the recent case of 
Antonio Ripas, who, on the mere suspicion of Royalism, was 
beaten, half-starved, nearly poisoned, and shut into a filthy 
“secret cell.” His fate was not exceptional but typical. It is 
true that the conspirators in 1891 were tried by court-martial ; 
but to try by court-martial the leaders of a military rebellion 
is quite logical, whereas to try by court-martial lady philan- 
thropists in time of peace is to incur the scorn and indignation 
of the civilized world. It is well known in England that the 
monarchist courts-martial in 1891 were the regular military 
courts, members of which were chosen according to seniority ; 
whereas the present courts-martial are specially created 
tribunals composed of the most violent fanatical revolution- 
aries, selected expressly to condemn. A certain Portuguese 
nobleman of pacific habits was sentenced to six years’ 


solitary confinement and ten years’ deportation, because the 
principal witness against him asserted vehemently that it was 
needless to seek proofs of guilt when the noble birth of the 
prisoner was proof enough that he must be opposed to the 
republic. It need scarcely be pointed out that it is not 
necessary to be of noble birth in order to abhor the present 
measures of the Portuguese republic, and many obscure and 
humble persons—to their honour be it said—now labour under 
equally heavy sentences for the atrocious crime of criticizing 
the republic, or of presuming to believe in God and not 
in Senhor Costa. Free thought in Portugal to-day means 
freedom to think as Senbor Costa thinks. Otherwise the 
unlucky thinkers have to go and meditate in prison, The 
monarchy never imprisoned “suspects” either before or 
after the attempted revolutions. To attain the dignity of 
imprisonment it then was necessary to have conspired 
actively. The republic, on the contrary, has imprisoned 
thousands of people (of all classes) merely on suspicion, and 
has imprisoned not only royalists but republicans like 
Senhor Christo, when those republicans have dared to hint 
at any imperfection in the Government. 

Senhor Macieira, the present Foreign Minister, accuses the 
British press of concealing its trne objects “ under the cloak 
of humanity,” humanity apparently being so strange to him 
that he is unable to appreciate or understand it. He goes on 
to say he is at a loss to explain “the motive of the campaign, 
but if persons directing it think thus to obtain from Portugal 
a pardon for political prisoners they are much mistaken,” and 
that “ the campaign will only be prejudicial to the prisoners con- 
cerned.” We are recommended to desist from protestation lest 
the protest be avenged upon the prisoners we labour to 
release! A more candid confession of tyranny and injustice 
it would be difficult to conceive. Senhor Macieira is extremely 
optimistic if he supposes that the robust common sense of the 
British public can be thus imposed upon. The humanitarian 
protest—a protest voicing the sentiments of all shades of 
political opinion, Socialist, aristocratic, Conservative, and 
Radical, religious and freethinking—is a protest so resolute 
and fervent that its expression at the Molian Hall on Tuesday 
was relatively mild compared with what is yet to come if the 
call of reason and humanity should still be disregarded. The 
British protestors are doubly fortified by knowing that they 
voice not only the sentiments of England, but of the entire 
civilized world, including, of course, the moderate republicans 
in Portugal.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Tenison. 

Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne. 


[To tne Eprror or tas “ Srectator.”] 
S1r,—There appears to be serious misapprehension here as to 
both the nature and the probable outcome of the British 
protest on behalf of the Portuguese political prisoners. In 
his statement in the Chamber of Deputies yesterday the 
Premier, Dr. Affonso Costa, declared that the campaign in 
their favour was the work of enemies of Portugal and enemies 
of the republic. I am aware that it is customary in certain 
quarters to consider any criticism of the republic a crime, 
but it cannot be repeated too often that the British protest is 
due not to hostility towards Portugal or hostility towards the 
republic, but to pity for political prisoners who have been 
ill-treated and wrongfully imprisoned. Senhor Costa proceeded 
to say that those who support the British protest and other 
such campaigns are only delaying “the hour of benevolence 
and pardon.” If these cynical words were spoken seriously 
they can only be described as an insult to the British people, 
whose wishes, as expressed in the Times (leading article 
April 7th, 1913), in your own columns and elsewhere, it is 
thus proposed deliberately to disregard and flout. It is, 
however, certain that, unless the amnesty is granted this 
session, each day’s delay in granting it will not lull 
but still further excite British public opinion, which only 
a full amnesty without exceptions will satisfy. No doubt 
the Portuguese Government regards the British protest as a 
mere passing phase. Senhor Costa made this quite clear 
yesterday. According to the Diario de Noticias’ report of his 
speech his words were: “The campaign [in favour of an 
amnesty] will soon be over,” and he also referred to it as 
“already dead.” This belief that public opinion in England, 


once roused by these persecutions, will melt away like foam 
and bubbles is, however, a wrong inference from the state of 
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tumultuous outcry to be followed by a long silence. A few 
weeks ago, for instance, the Lisbon Colonial Office was formally 
accused by Senhor Alfredo de Magalhies, Governor of Mozam- 
bique, of the grossest corruption and incompetence. For some 
days the affair raged, and Senhor Alfredo de Magalhaes was 
dismissed from his post; but already a reconciliation has 
been effected between him and the Government, and matters 
will apparently continue as though nothing had occurred. 
The question of an amnesty concerns Portugal’s internal 
affairs, and it is perfectly well known that the British 
Government cannot and will not interfere in the internal 
affairs of a foreign nation. But to infer from this that the 
Portuguese Government can afford to ignore British public 
opinion is, again, to draw a false analogy from the political 
conditions now obtaining in Portugal. In Portugal the rise 
and fall of a Government have nothing to do with public 
opinion, and the Parliament is appointed, practically, by the 
Government. In England Parliament and Government are 
appointed by public opinion, and thus it may well be that a 
future British Government, appointed by public opinion, 
although it will not interfere in Portugal’s internal affairs, 
will be disinclined to remain friendly towards Portugal in 
important matters concerned in no way with her internal 
administration. It is only fair, in the true interests of 
Portugal, to point out this danger, and, although I have as 
yet seen no reason whatever to be a friend of the republic, 
I write as a sincere friend of Portugal. Those who now 
advocate an amnesty will be the first to rejoice if the 
Portuguese republic proves by something more than words 
that the view, now rapidly gaining ground, of its idea of 
justice and generosity is too severe. The most convincing 
proof will be a complete and immediate amnesty.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Avusrey F, G. Bett. 


Lisbon: April 19th, 1913. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 

[To tue Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.’’) 
S1r,—Although you are closing the correspondence as to the 
pamphlet “Alma Negra,” I am sure that in justice to 
Portugal you will not refuse to give publicity to another side 
of the question. Your readers may be aware that the 
Portuguese Government has been offering land in Angola to 
Jewish colonists, and that a Bill to this effect has passed the 
Lower House. The offer has recently been investigated by 
the Jewish Territorial Organization, which despatched a 
scientific commission of inquiry to Angola, headed by 
Professor Gregory, F.R.S., the well-known geographer, geolo- 
gist, and explorer. His report has just been printed and 
issued for private circulation among our Committee, but as 
its publication may be deferred for a considerable time I feel 
that it is only fair to Portugal to send you an extract from it 
in advance. I should premise that Portugal’s actual offer 
was refused by our organization at an International Con- 
ference in Vienna, that I am ignorant whether, even if the 
Portuguese Government were willing to grant less impractic- 
able conditions, our Committee and our financiers will agree 
to support the project, and that in any case Professor 
Gregory’s report is absolutely objective. Under the head 
“ Portuguese Administration and Policy in Angola,” Professor 
Gregory writes :— 

“Tt must be recognized that the Portuguese Government is 
probably not the most satisfactory under which to live and with 
which to negotiate. The Portuguese Administration in Angola 
seems, however, to be doing its best to develop the country and 
treat the natives with justice. The Government has resolutely 
suppressed the liquor traffic with the natives, has completely 
stopped any participation by Europeans in slavery, though it is 
impossible at once to suppress domestic slavery among the natives, 
and has practically stopped enlistment in Benguella for San Thomé 
and Principe. For these achievements the present Portuguese 
Administration deserves high credit. The Portuguese intentions 
may, however, be better than their achievements. Many of the 
Portuguese seem not very competent in affairs, and the admini- 
strative system is at present defective. The officials are badly 
paid, their pay is often in arrear, and they have hitherto been 
changed at very short intervals. Many of the Portuguese in the 
country were sent there as convicts, so that the natives have 
come in contact with the worst class of Portuguese. The natives 
have been treated in the past with gross tyranny and injustice. 
The present administration has, therefore, a legacy of mistrust 
which it will take years to live down. The country is still a penal 
colony, and no one can leave it without permission, or, in the case 
of foreigners, a visé on their passports. The Republican Govern- 
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ment, however, shows that it is anxious to do its best to redeem 
past errors.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., IsRAFL ZANGWILL 
(President, Jewish Territorial Organization), 


King’s Chambers, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 





GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
[To ruz Epitor or tue “Sprctaror.”] 
Srtr,— Your correspondent “Germanicus ” in his letters alwayg 
speaks of Germany as “us” and assumes that “us,” ie, 
Germany, endorses his absurd lucubrations. If an Arab 
rising such as he anticipates did ever occur in the Asiatic 
provinces, the first thing that rising would do would be to 
push every German out of Anatolia and Syria. “ The Prussian 
system does not leave anything to chance,” says “Germanicus.” 
If that be so, the Zeppelin ships, of which “ Germanicus” 
boasts so much, would have quite enough to do to bring back 
Germans beleaguered in Asia to their native land. The 
establishment of good relations between Germany and Great 
Britain is a question of supreme importance to the civilized 
world, and should be discussed with knowledge, reason, and 
moderation. Blatant ignorance and nonsense, however laugh- 
able in themselves, ought not to be allowed access to this 
important sphere of international politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorcre HAMILTON, 
17 Montagu Strect, Portman Square. 





[To tue Epiror or tue “Srrcraror.”] 

Sir,—By your footnote to “Germanicus’s” letter in your 
issue of April 19th you appear to ridicule his suggestion of a 
Turkish menace to Egypt. Whether the Prussian system is 
already at work forming the necessary cadres is doubtful, but 
surely the strategical position is sufficiently dangerous to give 
rise to grave anxiety. In the Damascus army-inspection are 
five Turkish corps ; Egypt is garrisoned by an army, admittedly 
excellent, consisting of one infantry brigade, one cavalry 
regiment, and a proportion of artillery, &c. There is, in 
addition, the native Egyptian army; in the event of war 
these troops would be fighting against their co-religionists. 
Reinforcements from Malta of, possibly, four battalions might 
be expected. The total available force would barely amount 
to one Continental army corps. Possibly another two divisions 
might be taken from India, but here again religion comes into 
play. Mohammedan feeling has been sufficiently strong 
during the present war to cause great anxiety, and it is 
extremely doubtful that any of the excellent Indian Army 
could be employed; even the withdrawal of two British 
divisions may be considered too dangerous. It must be 
borne in mind that the Sultan of Turkey is the head of the 
Mohammedan religion. The defence of Egypt, then, depends 
on the one heterogeneous army corps referred to, and the 
prompt dispatch of the Expeditionary Force, and if, as 
“Germanicus” suggests, the latter is required in Europe, 
Kitchener Pasha may have the pleasant odds of five to one 
against him.—I am, Sir, &c., G. BR. P. 

[“ G. R. P.” has missed, it would seem, the articles and notes 
which have so often appeared in the Spectator during the past 
ten years on the possibility of a Turkish invasion by the 
El Arish route. We have again and again insisted in these 
columns that Kgypt is not an island and that what was done 
by Napoleon twice, twice by the Grand Vizier of his day, and 
twice by Ibrahim Pasha, ie., the crossing of the desert 
between Syria and Egypt by an army, could be accomplished 
by a Turkish force at the present day. The German General 
Staff has, no doubt, many plans for directing such an invasion. 
At present, however, the Turks feel, we understand, somewhat 
rueful as to German military advice.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “Srectator.”)} 
Srr,—You no doubt have noticed how the Swiss Parliament, 
after a long and somewhat heated debate, has just formally 
and finally ratified the agreement with Germany and Italy, 
which is currently named the Gotbard Convention. Both 
houses were full when the vote was taken. The National 
Council showed a majority of a hundred and eight ayes 
against seventy-seven noes, and the Council of States gave 
thirty-three votes for and nine against. The feeling of the 








people was decidedly opposed to the ratification; in com- 
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mercial and business circles the agreement was looked upon 
simply as a business transaction in the matter of tariffs as 
between the German, Italian, and Swiss State railways. 
However, the discontent of the people will have a consequence 
of a kind which will interest you as enlarging the sphere open 
to the action of the Swiss referendum. The leaders of the 
Opposition, holding that the Federal powers bave countenanced 
a direct encroachment upon the sovereign and discretionary 
authority of the Swiss in matters of internal government, by 
an international treaty, are collecting signatures with a view 
to adding to the Constitution a new article making inter- 
national treaties liable as a whole to the exercise of the 
referendum if they are concluded for an indefinite period, 
and even restricting to a duration of fifteen years such inter- 
national agreements as may legally be withdrawn from the 
operation of the referendum. This is a strongly nationalistic 
movement, and shows that the Federal powers are no longer 
implicitly trusted by the people to resist, unaided, foreign 
blandishments.—I am, Sir, &c., SwITZER. 





“A MEDLEY OF PHILOSOPHY AND WAR.” 

{To tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,— You may rest assured I think that the above virile and 
common-sense article in your issue of the 19th inst. will be 
perused with interest and gratitude by large numbers in Great 
Britain who, having solely the welfare of their country at 
heart, are sick unto death of the play of “faction” and its 
paralyzing effect on the present Government in dealing with this 
question of National Service. Your apt reference to Addison’s 
“Cato” reminds me of the comment of Bacon on the speech 
of Themistocles the Athenian, who, when desired at a feast to 
touch a lute, said, “‘ He could not fiddle, but yet he could make 
asmall town a great city.” The comment of Bacon was as 
follows :— 

“These words (holpen a little with a metaphor) may express 

two differing abilities in those that deal in business of estate. 
For if a true survey be taken of counsellors and statesmen there 
may be found (though rarely) those which can make a small state 
great and yet cannot fiddle, as on the other side there will be 
found a great many that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are so 
far from being able to make a small state great as their gift lieth 
the other way, to bring a great and flourishing estate to ruin and 
decay. And certainly those degenerate arts and shifts whereby 
many counsellors and governors gain both favour with their 
masters and estimation with the vulgar deserve no better name 
than fiddling; being things rather pleasing for the time and 
graceful to themselves only than tending to the weal and advance- 
ment of the state which they serve.” 
That was written in 1625, and these “counsellors” and 
“statesmen” are still fiddling. Let us hope that the fate of 
the notorious fiddler of Imperial Rome will not overtake us 
and them.—I am, Sir, &c., Perer D, Tuomas. 


Esholt, Chapelallerton, Leeds. 


(To rue Epitor or tue “Spercrator.”’} 
Sir,—It is well to abuse the Government for not promoting 
National Service, but should not a word of admonition be also 
administered to the “manhood” of Great Britain? They 
realize, the majority of them must realize, their country’s 
need of their patriotic service, yet not a youth among them 
lifts his voice to indicate willingness to respond to England’s 
needs. It is deplorable that so spiritless are our young men 
that there are none who come forward to themselves organize 
mectings to demand that they be rendered capable of under- 
taking the duty of defending their country, King, and kin. 
No Government could ignore such honourable request. If 
English males are fit to be called English men they should in 
public meetings and the press proclaim that their votes will 
be given only to such aspirants to Parliament as will place 
National Service in the forefront of their programme. Our 
present state is sorrowful. Militant women make us sigh, 
and non-militant men make us blush.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eveenra Houmes. 
Dornden, Booterstown, Co. Dublin. 





“NOLENS VOLENS!” “WHO'S COMPELLED?” 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectrator.”’] 
Sir,—So far none of your correspondents on the National 
Service question has tackled the master-fallacy of the 
voluntaryists, who actually think they make a point when 
they brandish in our faces the undoubted ethical principle 
that the willing work better than the unwilling. But “clear 


your minds of cant!” I believe that under our so-called 
voluntary system about ninety per cent. of the small fraction 
of the population who are “ willing” to serve in the Army 
enlist under the strict compulsion of unemployment, if not 
actual hunger. Is this free will? And when a whole free 
people—as for instance in Switzerland—voluntarily agree to 
a law pledging everyone to do his part in the national defence, 
is this “coercion”? And then the corollary of the volun- 
taryist argument, which they are naturally rather shy of 
drawing, though it is essential to their case, namely, that the 
patriotism of the Swiss nation is inferior to our own, is it not 
to all who know Switzerland too absurd for words? Surely 
the upholders of the so-called voluntary system are sad 
hypocrites P—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. OaKeE.ey. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
[To tus Epiror ov tue “Srecrator.”’) 

S1r,—In a multitude of counsellors there is confusion. On 
the 19th inst., speaking at Birmingham, Colonel Seely, Secretary 
of State for War, said, “ The Territorial Force, in the opinion 
of every thinking soldier, was vital to the safety of the State. 
Without it we should be in a situation of grave peril.” On 
the 21st inst. Lord Haldane, Lord Chancellor and ex-Secretary 
of State for War, declares that there would be no peril were 
the Territorials to disappear, this security being afforded by 
the Navy. On the same day Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
First Sea Lord, declares that it is folly to suppose that the 
Navy alone could ensure immunity from invasion. What is 
“the man in the street” to think P—I am, Sir, &., F, 





THE HONOUR OF A SCOUT. 
(To tux Epitor or tux “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I read the interesting article on the Boy Scout, and 
I believe I admire more now a movement which I have much 
thought of before. It is satisfactory to read that when a Boy 
Scout is invited to partake of alcoholic drink he refuses, 
whereas the ordinary boy thinks it manly to drink. But 
why was not mention also made of a means of temptation 
which besets a boy’s path in far greater frequency than the 
invitation to drink? I mean the temptation to smoke. I 
expect the reason is that “Scoutmaster” is perhaps a smoker 
himself, and hence does not like to mention with any discredit 
a habit in which he seeks pleasure on occasion. I shall be 
pleased to find I am mistaken, but the grounds for my 
suggestion are obtained from an article in the Beacon Light 
anti-tobacco journal, in which it was stated that at a meeting 
of Scoutmasters where the subject of smoking was under 
consideration it was agreed that Scoutmasters who wanted to 
smoke might do so, though best not in presence of the troops. 
But I would propose to Scoutmasters who act upon this 
principle that in doing so they are running contrary to the 
well-established truth that “example is better than precept,” 
and they are helping to inculcate a false notion in boys’ minds 
that what is unlawful and hurtful at say fifteen is not such at 
sixteen, which is the belief of many boys already. An act must be 
either right or wrong, and if it is not fit to be done in presence 
of a boy it is not fit to be done at other times. For whenever 
a boy learns that his master and guide, whatever he may say 
against smoking, indulges in the habit himself, he will think 
less seriously of the danger, and more likely fall a victim 
when his Scout principles become lax. Then, however a man 
may try to conceal the fact, are not the Boy Scouts trained to 
observe and make deductions ?—and how easy it is to detect the 
smoker! I read about “ loyalty to God and honesty ” as being 
the groundwork of a Scout’s honour. How can smoking 
Scoutmasters get their habit and the above principles to run 
parallel? I have spoken to many Scouts and have always felt 
honoured in being so privileged, as I consider them the 
present representatives of the worthy Britons of days to 
come, but I deplore the fact that their leaders in any number 
can imagine themselves justified in seeking pleasure in a habit 
which has caused, and is causing, havoc to the youth of the 
nation. I preserve a clipping from a newspaper which states 
that a boy of nine years of age died of tobacco-poisoning, and 
an advertisement which shows an Eton boy and newsboy 
fraternizing in the lighting of cigarettes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Norfolk Street, Glasgow. Tuomas J. Brapy. 

[Smoking is bad for boys, and they should be prevented from 





smoking till they have stopped growing, but it is absurd to use 
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the language about the evils of tobacco employed by our corre- 
spondent. Smoking is no more a crime than drinking tea, 
though both may have bad consequences. As to the Scout- 
masters we hope that they will continue to smoke their pipes 
in peace and with a good conscience, and will not be in the least 
deterred therefrom by our correspondent and his well-meant 
but most injudicious appeal. It is an excellent thing that the 
boys should be made to feel that their self-discipline extends 
not merely to what is wrong in itself, but to what is tempor- 
arily wrong, 7.c., wrong for them though not for their elders. 
A poor man has no right to plead the sight of riches as an 
excuse for theft, and a Scout’s honour must not be so feeble 
as to be unable to resist the sight of a pipe. We have 
no use for a virtue so cloistered as that prescribed by our 
correspondent. It may interest him to know, however, though 
we somewhat grudge him the admission, that the Scoutmaster 
who wrote the Spectator article on a Scout’s honour, as a 
matter of fact, does not smoke.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To tue Epiror or tne “Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I say that I agree absolutely with the Scout- 
master who wrote “The Honour of a Scout” in your issue 
of April 19th? I have had my troop now for two years, 
and can endorse every word he says about the Scout ideal 
making a vital difference in boys’ characters. The following 
little incident may serve as an illustration. Scene: Our 
Scout club-room before practice, I alone in the room ; out- 
side several boys larking, two Scouts amongst them. 
Suddenly through the open door hurtled a boy’s cap, which 
1 temporarily confiscated. €oon after one of the Scouts came 
in, and I asked him if he had thrown the cap. Scarlet and 
shamefaced, he answered, after a pause, “ Well, Miss, 
I— ’elped”; another pause, then his eyes met mine, and, 
with an inimitable wink, “ Shouldn't ’a told you that a year 
ago, Miss!” He had realized the meaning of the question 
asked at his admission: “Do you know what a Scout's 
honour means? It means that a Scout can be trusted to 
be truthful and honest.” Scouting for Boys.—I am, Sir, 
&e., M. C. E. W. 


Scoutmaster. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY SITE. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecratror.”)} 


Sr1r,—Your admirable suggestion of a site between the 
British Museum and Oxford Street for the University of 
London carries out the principle that no scheme which 
includes covering with buildings any of the vacant spaces left 
us in London should be admitted for discussion. By 
avoiding the squares it will preserve that great conduit of fresh 
air which starts from Clissold Park and ventilates the crowded 
north and west-central districts of London, via the ‘ Angel,’ to 
Tottenham Court Road and thence to St. James’s and Hyde 
Parks. In order to givea choice may I suggest the consideration 
also of a site which may be found on the west side of Tottenham 
Court Road—say between Goodge Street and Fitzroy Square ? 
This site would have the advantage of being near University 
College, its Hospital, and Middlesex Hospital, as well as the 
British Museum. Tubes and motor-omnibuses and trams are 
at hand to all parts of London. Further, it would clear away 
a slum district, and thus be a London improvement. The 
hostels, &c., of Bloomsbury also are near, and would provide 
accommodation for students wishing to live near the Uni- 
versity.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR BEtTs. 
50 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 





PACIFICIST, PACIFIST, PHILOPACIST, OR ——? 
[To tue Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I must say I do not like “paxamist.” It is too much 
like “taximeter”; anyhow, that is how it struck me the 
moment I saw it. The way to get at the word we want is 
this. You area friend to peace and an enemy to war. We 
have already had “philopacist” submitted, but not the 
more euphonious eirenophil, The rest surely suggests itself— 
why not belliphobe, or, if you do not like half-Latin and half- 
Greek, then polemophobe? The only possible objection I can 
see is the slight suggestion of cowardice implied. But why 
al] this striving after a short word if the longer be more 
suggestive? If you must have a “mist” try misopolemist 





(from polemist). Aspiring neither to fame nor a bust, I ar 
Sir, &., EAAHN, 

P.S.—Does not Mr. Norman Angell perhaps deserve the 
compliment of disillusionist passing into the language in this 
sense ? 


[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Whilst wondering at the irrelevance of “Mobled 
Queen,” permit me to protest against the hybrid “ Paxa. 
mist” which you pronounce “ good.” In coining new words 
some regard should be paid to the following principles: 
(1) The idea which the new word is intended to express should 
be truly connoted in its constitution. (2) Languages, like 
liquors, should not be mixed. (3) The ordinary rules of 
grammar should be observed, and if possible the result should 
be euphonious. Now the word “Paxamist” fulfils none of 
these conditions: (1) The idea to be expressed is not a mere 
“lover of peace,” but rather “ one who seeks peace and ensues 
it.” (2) “ Pax-am” is pseudo-Latin with a Greek termination 
“ist.” (3) If the words “pax” and “amare” are to be con- 
joined, then the grammarian’s requirements of case should be 
remembered, and “pac,” not “pax,” must be employed. 
Kither Priscian or Porson might well turn in his grave at 
the sound of such slovenly scholarship. If Latin is to be 
used, then “ pacificator ” already exists without reproach; if 
Greek is to be preferred, then “Eirenist” is at once 
euphonious and elegant; but for my own part I must confess 
that the most excellent title of all is to be found in the 
Beatitude, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 


called the children of God.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
PHILOLOGIST. 





BAD WORDS. 
[To rue Eprror or tre “Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—The first definition of a housebreaker in the Oxford 
Dictionary is “ One who breaks open and enters a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony.” This usage has 
been traced as early as 1340; whereas the other sense of the 
word, viz., “One whose business it is to demolish houses,” 
appears not to be known to the editor of the dictionary or his 


assistants as being in use prior to 1875.—I am, Sir, &c., 
a = Me 


[To.tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.'’] 

S1r,—Your correspondent, “H. W. B.,” in your issue of 
April 19th, defends Whitsun-Day against Whit-sunday. Is 
there a higher authority than the late W. W. Skeat? In his 
concise etymological dictionary of the English language he 
is most emphatic on the other side. May I give some 
extracts? “ Whit-sunday (E.) Lit. White Sunday, as is 
perfectly certain from the A. S. name. ... These are facts, 
though constantly denied by the lovers of paradoxical and 
farfetched etymologies. ... Der. Whitsun-week, short for 
Whit-sunday’s week. . . . Whitsuntide, short for Whit- 
sunday-tide.” Probably the correct terms Christmas Day, 
Easter Day, have suggested the incorrect term Whitsun Day. 
—Iam, Sir, &., A. P. D 





“ELEGANT EXTRACTS.” 
[To tur Epitor or true “Sprrcrator.’’} 
Srr,—In your issue of April 19th your correspondent gives a 
very apt quotation from “ Elegant Extracts” in the “Ode to 
Pitt,” most applicable to the organization, or want of organ- 
ization, in the English Army, so vigorously urged by Lord 
Roberts. Another parallel, however, suggests itself in 
reference to two leading events of our time in the following 
lines of Cowper :— 
“ When lawless mobs insult the Court, 
That man shall be my toast, 
If breaking windows be the sport, 
Who bravely breaks the most ! 


But oh! for him my fancy culls 
The choicest flow’r she bears, 
Who constitutionally pulls 
Your house about your ears.” 
The second line unfortunately demands a slight variation. 
These verses form the heading of Letter No. xxx., being one 
of a series of political pamphlet-records, written in the defence 
and praise of the principles, sentiments, and motives of tho 
Right Hon. W. Pitt. They were published in one volume 
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(1812), entitled “ The Pilot that Weathered the Storm,” with 
a dedication under the pseudonym “ Plutarch,” written in 
a masterly style and of characteristic composition.—I am, 
Sir, &., OsBoRNE Axpis, M.A. 


Oakley Crescent, S.W. 





MR. MACAULIFFE AND THE SIKHS. 
[To ras Epirog ov tus “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—Your correspondent of last week, referring to the late 
Mr. Max A. Macauliffe, says that some of the reasons of the 
Government for refusing his valuable work were: (1) That 
Dr. Trumpp had already received payment for a translation ; 
(2) that missionaries had found his book useful; (3) that 
Mr. Macauliffe’s efforts were entirely voluntary; and (4) that 
the policy of religious neutrality might be involved. As regards 
the first two reasons given, surely the greater the recogni- 
tion and influence of Dr. Trumpp’s work the greater the need 
for a correction of its inaccuracy. The mere fact that this 
man was paid by the Government, and that therefore the 
book was issued with authority, is the first reason why the 
Government should make formal amendment. The continual 
representations made by Sikhs should not have passed un- 
noticed. In a sense, it is true that Mr. Macauliffe undertook 
the work voluntarily, but only because urgent appeals were 
made to him, and not because he felt that this was a task 
which should have devolved on a private individual. On the 
contrary, he was strongly against such a view; and directly 
his great book appeared he endeavoured to win for it that 
formal recognition which alone could atone to the Sikhs for 
the bitter injury which they felt they had suffered. As for 
the policy of religious neutrality—which is the most important 
objection raised by your correspondent—if this were not 
involved in the case of the missionary, why should it be in 
that of Mr. Macauliffe? These principles should not be 
applied in some cases and not in others, and surely no general 
feeling could possibly be against the removal of a wrong which 
had been inadvertently committed. 

It is true that since the unfortunate death of Mr. Macauliffe 
the question of recognition is much more difficult. A con- 
siderable sum of money may no longer be advisable, although 
it is possible to imagine ways in which such might be utilized. 
But it is not now too late to follow the advice of Mr. Macauliffe 
in the preface of his book, and this is what above all things 
he would have wished. The preservation of the Sikh religion 
and its value to the Government was what he had so much at 
heart, and some day his warnings may be remembered when 
it is too late to follow them. The Sikhs saved the Empire at 
Delhi because of their religion! but would they do the 
same when the “Granth Sahib” is forgotten? That is the 
question over which Mr. Macauliffe thought so much, and 
the preservation of the faith of these brave warriors was to 
him a vital question. Various suggestions have been made in 
the cause of Sikhism. That Panjabi—the mother tongue 
of the Punjab language—should be adopted as the official 
language of the province is one of the most important. Young 
Sikhs would not then grow up in ignorance of their own 
scriptures. Another is that the baptism of Gobind Singh 
should be insisted upon as a qualification for civil and military 
posts. This suggestion has already been put into practice by 
several far-seeing officers. A third is that as far as possible Sikh 
officials should be appointed in the Punjab to all the positions 
of influence and trust, so that they are not’ constantly out- 
voted by Hindus and Mohammedans where these latter are 
as a matter of fact ina minority. Then, again, the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar should receive every encouragement; it 
should be properly managed, and Sikh nobles and chiefs 
should be educated there rather than at the College at Lahore, 
where it is far more difficult to maintain their distinctiveness. 
Certain Hindu temples and Mohammedan mosques receive 
grants-in-aid from the Government, and it is difficult to see 
why something should not be done in aid of the Sikh religion, 
which, Mr. Macauliffe asserts, must perish without State 
support, and be crushed by the “ boa-constrictor,” Hinduism. 

There are ways in which the Sikhs could help themselves, 
They could simplify and shorten their obligatory divine 
services, some of which are very lengthy, and which must be 
repeated daily. They could always use their own marriage 
service and observances, and their own burial hymns, and 
refuse tue ministrations of Brahmar p:iests at every important 





domestic event. They might even simplify the “Granth Sahib” 
by printing it in separate words, as European poetry is printed, 
and thus make it infinitely more easy to read. They can also 
keep alive their ancient enthusiasm and loyalty, the great 
traditions of their race, and their fuith inthe Gurus. They 
can marry among themselves, eat meat (except the flesh of the 
cow), refuse wine and tobacco, break down caste prejudices, 
and thus outwardly protest against the movement which would 
include them as a sect of the Hindus. 

If by renewed vitality the Sikhs help their own cause, 
Mr. Macauliffe’s tremendous task will not have been in yain. 
—I am, Sir, &c., D. Frevp. 

| We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





“THE MODERN CHURCHMAN.” 
[To raz Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”’} 

S1r,—May I try to interest your readers in “The Modern 
Churchman,” a magazine which is entering on its third yeay 
of existence and does not yet pay its way? It comes out in, 
the middle of each month. The last number contains articles-. 
on “ The Ideal English Church,” by the Rev. J. M. Thompson ; 
“The Church and Social Questions,” by T. C. Horsfall, Esq. ; 
“The Manliness of Christ,” by the Rev. W. Hall; and “ False 
Worship,” by the Rev. Canon Bannister. Its mottoes are: 
“By identifying the new learning with heresy, you make 
orthodoxy synonymous with ignorance” (Erasmus), and “A 
State without the means of some change is without the means. 
of its conservation” (Edmund Burke). The great need of 
the age is the reconciliation of Labour to the Church, and 
the identification of true religion with honest work. This is: 
the subject Canon Carnegie is dealing with at St. Margaret’s. 
Mr. Horsfall deals with it in the right spirit. The ideal 
Church is only to be attained by a sinking of doctrinal 
difference and union in the great principles of true religion. 
The manliness of Christ is vindicated as an answer to Nietzsche 
and his disciples, and false worship is shown to pervade regions 
where orthodoxy is supposed to reign supreme. If this is 
revolution, surely we are in the throes of a great political 
revolution, and wise guidance is much needed both in Church 
and State.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Stone. 

Radley, Abingdon. 

(“The Modern Churchman,” price 6d., is published by 
Wm. Parr, Knaresborough, but can, of course, be obtained 
through any newsagent.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE EARLY SPRING. 
(To rux Epiror or tue ‘“‘ Srecrator,”’} 

Srr,—Perbaps some of your readers may be interested to. 
know that a full-sized bat was flying about this house on the 

evening of Saturday, April 19th. Gilbert White says, “ Bats 

appear at all seasons through the autumn and spring months, 

when the thermometer is at fifty, because then phalene and 

moths are stirring.” The thermometer was forty-five when L 

observed the bat.—I am, Sir, &c., Horace Sir. 

. Ivy Bank, Beckenham. 





HANS OF THE “ELBERFELDERS”: 
TO HANS RECALLED. 

[To rue Epitor or tus “Sprctator.”’} 

Sir,—I was very much interested to read in u letter to the 
Spectator that my friend Hans—“ der kluge Hans,” of Herr 
von Osten—is still exercising his talents, and evidently posing 
as a living example of strenuous endeavour to the Elberfeld 
horses, whose path in life seems less thorny. When I first 
met Hans in Berlin some years ago it was under semi-private 
conditions. His old master had been wounded to the quick 
at the doubts cast upon his intelligent pupil. Quietly and 
unobtrusively did both tackle the task of “daily lessons,” 
going through those feats in “elementary education” which 
first made Hans a celebrity, although six months later people 
were ready to overwhelm all concerned with ridicule and 
humiliation. ‘School hours” were still attended by a few old 
friends and animal-lovers in the yard adjoining Hans's stable. 
He was then a tall five-year-old, with a skin like black satin and 
a big white star on his forehead,and between his “turns” he was 
walked up and de wn tis “class-room,” an exercise he, being of a 
distinctly skiitish € »perament, would emoelish by suddsy 
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‘ter psichorean efforts not in the programme. He wore a little 
cap, tight-fitting over his ears, and had an improvised blinker 
shielding the eye nearest to his master, adopted in order to 
refute the report that the horse could either see or hear any 
-covert sign or whispered direction. 

I understand the Elberfeld horses are trained on the same 

system as Hans, whose schoolroom requisites included, first 
and foremost, a big blackboard chalked out with all the 
letters of the alphabet, as well as with the “combined” 
sounds used in German spelling (though Hans, by the way, 
-ig.a Russian). These filled the various lines and were inter- 
spersed with numerals. Now, when Hans .wished to spell a 
word he first indicated the line and then the letter by little 
stamps of his right hoof, the last being a sort of final flourish 
quite his own idea, as much as to say “There, now!” To 
questions ‘asked he actually spelt the answer, incredible as it 
mayseem. One such was put by alady who had only seen him 
for the first time the week before. Hans had on that occasion 
manifested a curious interest in the feathers adorning her hat; 
-he had even ventured a little nibble, to which act of familiarity 
his visitor had playfully said, “ Nein, Hans! besehen, aber 
nicht axriihren!” Suddenly remembering the incident, she 
went up to him and said, “ Hans, listen to me: what did I 
say to you last week?” (touching the feathers); then he 
“stamped off” his spelling of the sentence (which we were 
-of course able to cheek by the blackboard) from memory, for 
none of us had heard it before the spelling, and no whisper 
could have passed undetected, for we were all grouped close 
at hand. The next feat I witnessed I also put on record 
without attempting to account for it, and would only remark 
that Herr von Osten was at a distant part of the yard. Well, 
several of us wrote down numbers, sometimes by arrangement 
together, sometimes alone, and unseen by the others; then 
one would ery, “ Give us the number, Hans.” And he gave it 
without an instant’s hesitation and in his own peculiar 
way. For colour, for instance, this truly “ uncanny” 
horse seemed to have rather a better eye than his master, 
for when bits of coloured stuff were laid out in a 
row, and Hans was told to fetch certain hues, there 
arose a difference of opinion between master and horse 
as to the correct definition of “yellow.” There was, as a 
matter of fact, no pure yellow there, but there was a pale 
orange rag, and another of a tint that had once possibly been 
yellow, but was now bleached to almost cream colour. Hans 
approached the pale orange rag, but Herr von Oaten would 
have none of it, was about to snatch it up, even moved to 
exclaim, “ Hans, you are disgracing yourself!” Hans thereon 
moved off with an air of offended dignity, yet at a third 
request he trotted back and with determination voted once more 
.for his orange rag—the only possible best where neither 
was perfect; and indeed we all with one voice accepted his 
choice, and felt it to be but one more evidence of his “ reason- 
ing power.” 

May old Hans go on and prosper, and continue to instruct 
his kind in polite learning. I only wish that poor Herr von 
Osten had lived to see his favourite’s character re-established. 
—T am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





“BANKES’S HORSE.” 

(To rae Epitor or Tas “Sprrcrator.”] 
Sir,—The interesting letter on “The Elberfeld Horses” 
(Spectator, April 12th) recalls Shakespeare’s reference to 
“ Bankes’s Horse” in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” i. 2: “How 
easy it is to . . . study three years in two words, the dancing 
horse will tell you.” Sir Kenelm Digby, quoted in Malone’s 
notes, says :— 

“His horse would restore a glove to its due owner, after the 
master had whispered the man’s name in his ear; would tell the 
just number of pence in any piece of silver coin newly shewed him 
by his master. . . .” 

Bankes seems to have been a martyr to science. According 
to an old pamphlet, after a narrow escape in France, “man and 
horse—at Rome—to the disgrace of the age, of the country, 
and humanity, were burnt by order of the Pope for magicians.” 
Ben Jonson (epigram 133) refers to this :— 
“Old Banks, the inggler, our Pythagoras, 

Grave tutor to the learned horse ; both which, 

Being, beyond sea, burned for one witch, 

Their spirits transmigrated to a.cat.” 


=~] am, Sir, &c., W.A.C, 





THEOLOGICAL DEGREES AT OXFORD. 
[To tue Eprror oF THe “ Spscraton.’’} 


S1r,—Now that the day is approaching on which the now statutes 
will be voted upon, we wish to be allowed through your columng 
to remind members of Convocation of the main grounds on which 
they have been proposed. The voting will take place on Tuesday, 
April 29th, in the Sheldonian Theatre, and the debate will begin 
attwop.m. There are two quite distinct statutes, and it is hoped 
that voters will carefully distinguish between them and weigh the 
arguments separately, as they rest on different considerations, 

I. The first statute removes the provision which requires that 
an Examiner in the Honour School of Theology should be in 
Priest’s Orders in the Church of England. We urge this 
(a) Because there are already in Oxford lay Churchmen and 
Nonconformists perfectly competent to examine. (b) Because the 
candidates for the school are not confined to Churchmen, and there 
is no justice in protecting one set of candidates and not others, 
The school has become, in fact, only a test of intellectual attain- 
ment, and, this being so, the value of the original provision is 
gone. (c) Because the examiners are appointed by a responsible 
Committee who can be trus to nominate men competent in 
character and ability. (d) Because the high morale of examining, 
which is thoroughly established in Oxford, is a sufficient pro. 
tection against any injustice being done toa candidate from the 
fact that his examiner differs from him in religious opinion. 

II. The second statute removes the same provision with regard 
to candidates for the B.D. and D.D., and makes these degrees a 
test of intellectual performance only. 

They are thrown open to all candidates without any test or 
denominational qualification, but such candidates must already 
have taken the M.A. degree. They must have shown proof of such 
a knowledge of Christian theology as is equivalent to the level of 
a first or second class in the School of Theology, and their theses 
have to be certified as reaching a high standard of merit, and in 
the case of the D.D. as being a serious contributor to thought or 
learning. We submit that these requirements are a sufficient 
safeguard against any lighthearted or aggressive treatment of 
theology. 

We urge this change (1) Because it is an act of justice to many 
M.A.’s who are intellectually quite qualified to take their degrees. 
(2) Because in the matter of examinations and degrees it is 
desirable that this University should oply take account of 
intellectual considerations. (3) Because, since the passing of the 
University Tests Acts, the University has become every year less 
and less qualified to act as the representative of the Church of 
England, less and less justified in treating its degrees as ecclesias- 
tical licences. (4) Because the change will tend to raise the 
standard for the degrees, and to lead to a keener study of theology 
which must issue in the long run in the promotion of truth. 

Both statutes raise a serious question of policy on which all 
members of Convocation have a perfect right to form and express 
an opinion, but we would urge them to weigh carefully the 
responsibility of overruling the large majorities by which they 
were passed in Congregation, and we would appeal to all who are 
willing to support the Statutes to be present and vote, unless they 
are able to pair beforehand. We would also remind them that 
the condition introduced by the first statute has been in opera- 
tion at Cambridge for years, and that that introduced by the 
second statute has just been accepted there by a very large 
majority. 

The opponents of the statute have recognized that some change 
is nec and have suggested either the imposition of a new 
test or the system of concurrent faculties, but Dr. Selbie’s letter 
to the Times shows how little either scheme meets the needs of 
the people whose case we are considering.— We are, Sir, &e., 

Henrr Scorr Hortannp, D.D.; Samvuen Ross 
Dervsr, D.D.; Witit1am Sanpay, D.D.; THomas 
Banxs Srrone, D.D.; Waxrrer Lock, D.D.; 
Ropert Laweence Ortizy, D.D.; Epwarp 
Wittus Watson, D.D.; Grorce ALBERT 
Cooxs, D.D. 


April 23rd, 1913. 





“GERMANICUS’S” LETTERS. 


We have received another very interesting letter from 
“Germanicus,” but we feel a difficulty about publishing any 
more letters from him unless he will disclose to us his name and 
address as a guarantee of good faith and a proof that his letters 
are what they profess to be, the letters of a German resident 
in England. If his name is given to us it will, of course, be 
in the strictest confidence, and he may depend upon us not 
to make it public in any way. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In euch instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point’ of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance ‘to warrant 
publications 
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POETRY. 


—_——~>—— 


PASSE-PIED. 
(To M. 8.) 

Sucu cool peace as fills 
Dim solitudes with trembling light at eve 
Fresh after summer thunder: the thin leaves 
Stir gleaming, and grow still; then the green light 
Alone moves, pulsing in pooled air, that shakes 
No more with sound. Quiet brims full; then break, 
As dropping rain, hurrying, elfin feet, 
A silvery foam of sound blown as white spray, 
Sparkling with great bright bubbles: no sound to sense 
Bright foam upon blue pools of quiet tossed : 
And a sight of lifted manes, that gleam 
Tossing in the twilight, under luminous leaves ; 
And challenging fairy horns that invite to the chace: 
Gay, light o’ heart. And the galloping host 
Winding their horns rush by, as wind in the grass 
Shimmering, and the horns from afar ring out, 
Farther and farther away. 


FREDERIC MANNING. 











ART. 


—_—_—~>—— 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
As several prominent members of the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers have become associated 
with the Royal Academy, it would be obviously wrong to think 
of the Society now as the home of irreconcilables, as it was 
when Mr. Whistler was president, but it still holds to its own 
ideals and sympathies, and the election of Mr. Lavery, Mr. 
Strang, Mr. Charles Shannon, and Mr. D. Y. Cameron to 
Academy associateship indicates the change in the official 
institution and not in the independent body. It is, imdeed, 
noticeable in the International Society’s Spring Exhibition at 
the Grosvenor Gallery that it has hardly moved at all towards 
the newer and wilder forms of contemporary art that are 
affecting the younger generation of painters all over Europe. 
It is a restful show, appropriate to the aesthetic setting and to 
the title of the gallery which contains it. The danger that 
the future holds before the individuality of the International 
Society is that it may fall into the position left vacant by the 
demise of the New Gallery, and become an ante-chamber 
to Burlington House, where the Academicians may hold 
overflow meetings, supported by influential sympathisers 
whose work has also long passed its experimental stage. In 
the meantime the Society certainly contains sufficient qualities 
yet unassimilated at Burlington House to give it individuality 
and point. Only the thought will arise, as one looks at Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron’s “ The Mountains of Arran” (No. 99), with its 
powerful silhouette and severe simplification, Mr. Strang’s 
“Portrait of the Rev. W. Wilks” (No. 119), characterful to 
the point of caricature, brilliantly drawn and constructed (but 
one wished that he would cease to leave the yellows in the 
flesh to be added by the varnish of posterity), and Mr. John 
Lavery’s three delightful Swiss mountain views (Nos. 82, 84, 
and 89), with their extraordinary finesse of iridescent painting, 
how much more considerable and representative of our time 
an Academy exhibition would be if those émigrés would— 
painfol as it at first might be—throw in their lot com- 
pletely with the institution of their adoption and strive to 
consolidate its fortunes. It is impossible to doubt that a 
chapter in the history of Burlington House is now near- 
ing ite end, and its future lies largely in the hands of 
those and other notable captures the Academy has made from 
the independents. Indeed, one has a suspicion that some of 
the pictures here are by way of p.p.c. cards. Such a severance 
would be hard on the International, but, just as the 
New English found in the ‘nineties, the temporary loss of 
authority that it would mean might not be altogether to the 
bad. The present exhibition of the Society is certainly one 
that people should go to see. It expresses very succinctly the 
modern desire for grandiose statement, simplification of 
détail, and concern for painterlike qualities. If in some 





distinguished imstances it is rather style without an object, 


the artists whenever they find a subject that really moves 
them. The foreign contributions include a large full-length 
nude by M. Renoir, showing the faint beginnings of his 
impressionist manner in a conventionally realistic picture; a 
beautiful little figure in an interior by the Belgian Alfred 
Stevens; a large drawing by M. Toulouse de Lautrec; an 
early, but not very interesting, marble group by M. Rodin; 
and a drawing by M. Degas. 

Three pictures stand apart as unusually fine expressions of 
the artists. One is Mr. Pryde’s The Dogana (No. 91), an 
extraordinary piece of virtuosity on the scale at which 
virtuosity flowers into something perfect in itself, and does 
not remind you by its exaggeration of all that has gone to 
fertilize its existence. Another is Mr. Orpen’s The Wreck 
(No. 97), which reveals a quiet, caressing feeling for beauty 
that we take to herald a new stage in the work of an artist 
who has already demonstrated his gifts of representation and 
deft brilliance of handling. M. Simon Bussy’s Soir Oriental 
(No. 187) achieves a finely synthetic effect, with a gemlike 
quality of colour. Of the newer artists Mr. E. F. Boyd in his 
vivacious Venice : the Dogana (No. 158), Mr. John Copley’s 
Hammers (No. 39), and Mrs. Phyllis M. C. Clay’s marble 
relief, We Remember Zion, call for particular mention. 

J. B. 











BOOKS. 


—_—_~>—_——. 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY.* 
Wat are the purposes of history, and in what spirit 
should it be written? Such, in effect, are the questions 
which Mr. Gooch propounds in this very interesting volume. 
He wisely abstains from giving any dogmatic answers to 
these questions, but in a work which shows manifest signs 
of great erudition and far-reaching research he ranges over 
the whole field of European and American literature, and 
gives us a very complete summary both of how, as a matter 
of fact, history has been written, and of the spirit in 
which the leading historians of the nineteenth century have 
approached their task. 

Mr. Bryce, himself one of the most eminent of modern 
historians, recently Jaid down the main principle which, in 
his opinion, should guide his fellow-craftsmen. “Truth,” 
he said, “and trnth only is our aim.” The maxim is one 
which would probably be unreservedly accepted in theory 
by the most ardent propagandist who has ever used history 
as a vehicle for the dissemination of his own views on 
political, economic, or soeial questions. For so fallible is 
human nature that the proclivities of the individual can 
rarely be entirely submerged by the judicial impar- 
tiality of the historian. It is impossible to peruse 
Mr. Gooch’s work without being struck by the fact 
that, amongst the greatest writers of history, bias— 
often unconscious bias—has been the rule, and the total 
absence of preconceived opinions the exception. Generally 
speaking, the subjective spirit has prevailed amongst bis- 
torians in all ages. The danger of following the scent of 
analogies—not unfrequently somewhat strained analogies— 
between the present and the past is comparatively less 
imminent in cases where some huge upheaval, such as the 
French Revolution, bas inaugurated an entirely new epoch, 
accompanied by the introduction of fresh ideals and habits of 
thought. It is, as Macaulay has somewhere observed, a more 
serious stumbling-block in the path of a writer who deals 
with the history of a country like England, which has through 
long centuries preserved its historical continuity. Hallam 
and Macaulay viewed history through Whig and Alison 
through Tory spectacles. Neither has the remoteness of the 
events described proved any adequate safeguard against the 
introduction of bias born of contemporary circumstances. 
Mitford, who composed his history of Greece during the 
stormy times of the French Revolution, thought it com- 
patible with his duty as an historian to strike a blow at 
Whigs and Jacobins. Grote’s sympathy with the democracy 
of Athens was unquestionably to some extent the outcome of 
the views which he entertained of events passing under bis 
own eyes at Westminster. Mommsen, by inaugurating the 
publication of the Corpus of Lutin Inscriptions, bas earned 





* Hie and Historians 





it is gratifying to know that style is there at the service of 


the Nineteenth Century. By G. P. Gooch, 
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the eternal gratitude of scholarly posterity, but Mr. Gooch 
very truly remarks (p. 467) that his historical work is tainted 
with the “strident partisanship” of a keen politician and 
journalist. Truth, as the qld Greek adage says, is indeed 
the fellow-citizen of the goal bt if the standard of historical 
truth be rated too high, and if the authority of all who have 
not strictly complied with that standard is to be discarded on 
the ground tbat they stand convicted of partiality, we should 
be left with little to instruct subsequent ages beyond the dry 
records of men such as the laborious, the useful, though 
somewhat over-credulous Clinton, or the learned but arid 
Marquardt, whose “massive scholarship” Mr. Gooch (p. 471) 
dismisses somewhat summarily in a single line. Such writers 
are not historians, but rather compilers of records, upon the 
foundations of which otbers can build history. 

Under the process we have assumed, Droysen, Sybel, and 
Treitschke would have to be cast down from their pedestals. 
They were the political schoolmasters of Germany during a 
period of profound national discouragement. They used 
history in order to stir their countrymen to action, but (p. 155) 
“if the supreme aim of history is to discover truth and to 
interpret the movement of humanity, they have no claim to 
a place in the first class.” Patriotism, as the Portuguese 
historian, Herculano da Carvalho, said (p. 444), is “a bad 
counsellor for historians”; albeit, few have had the courage 
to discard patriotic considerations altogether, as was the case 
with the Swiss Hopp, who (p. 446) wrote a history of his 
country “from which Gessler and Tell disappeared,” and in 
which “ the familar anecdotes of Austrian tyranny and cruelty 

-avere dismissed as legends.” 

Philosophic historians, who have endeavoured to bend facts 
Anto conformity with some special theory of their own, would 
fare little better than those who have been ardent politicians. 
Sainte-Beuve, after reading Guizot’s sweeping and lofty 
generalizations, declared that they were far too logical to be 
true, and forthwith (p. 189) “took down from his shelves a 
volume of De Retz to remind him how history was really 
made.” Second or third rate historians, such as Lamartine, 
who, according to Dumas (p. 228), “raised history to the level 
of the novel,” or the vitriolic Lanfrey, who was a mere 
pamphleteer, would, of course, be consigned—and very rightly 
consigned—to utter oblivion. The notorious inaccuracy of 
‘Thiers and the avowed hero-worship of Masson alike preclude 
their admissibility into the select circle of trustworthy and 
veracious historians. It is even questionable whether one of 
the most objectively minded of French writers, the illustrious 


Taine, would gain admission. His work, he himself declared _| 


«(p. 246), “was nothing but pure or applied psychology,” and 
psychology is apt to clash with the facts of history. Scherer 
described Taine, somewhat unjustly, as “a pessimist in a 
passion,” whilst the critical and conscientious Aulard declared 
(p. 246) that his work was “virtually useless for the purposes 
of history.” Mr. Gooch classes Sorel’s work as “ incomparably 
higher” than that of Taine. Montalembert is an extreme 
case of a French historian who adopted thoroughly unsound 
historical methods. Clearly, as Mr. Gooch says (p. 555), “ the 
author of the famous battle-cry, ‘We are the sons of the 
Crusades, and we will never yield to the sons of Voltaire,’ was 
not the man for objective study.” 

The fate of some of the most distinguished American and 
British historians would be even more calamitous than that 
of their Continental brethren. If the touchstone of impar- 
tiality were applied, Prescott might perhaps pass unscathed 
through the trial. But few will deny that Motley wrote his 
very attractive histories at a white heat of Republican and 
anti-Catholic fervour. He, as also Bancroft, are classed by 
Mr. Gooch (p. 416) amongst those who “ made their histories 
the vehicles of political and religious propaganda.” 
Washington Irving’s claim to rank in the first class of 
historians may be dismissed on other grounds. “He had 
mo taste for research,” and merely (p. 411) presented to the 
world “a poet's appreciation ” of historical events. 

But perhaps the two greatest sinners against the code of 
frigid impartiality were Froude and Carlyle. Both were 
intensely convinced of the truth of the gospel which they 
preached, and both were careless of detail if they could strain 
the facts of history to support their doctrines. The apotheosis 
of the strong man formed no part of Carlyle’s original 
philosophy. In 1830 (p. 323) he wrote: “Which was the 
greatest benefactor, he who gained the battles of Cannae and 





Trasimene or the nameless poor who first hammered out for 
himself an iron spade?” He condemned Scott’s historical 

writings: “Strange,” he said (p. 324), “that a man should 

think he was writing the history of a nation while he is 

describing the amours of a wanton young woman and a sulky 

booby blown up with gunpowder.” After having slighted 

biography in this characteristically Carlylese utterance, he 

straightway set to work, with splendid inconsistency, to base 

his philosophy of history mainly on the biographies of men 

of the type of Cromwell and Frederic. 

The invective levelled against Froude by Freeman is now 
generally recognized as exaggerated and unjust, but it would 
certainly appear, as Mr. Gooch says (p. 339), that Froude 
“never realized that the main duty of the historian is neither 
eulogy nor criticism, but interpretation of the complex pro. 
cesses and conflicting ideals which have built up the chequered 
life of humanity.” 

Yet when all is said that can be said on the necessity of 
insisting on historical veracity, it has to be borne in mind 
that inaccuracy is not the only pitfall which lies in the path 
of the expounder of truth. History is not written merely 
for students and scholars. It ought to instruct and enlighten 
the statesman. It should quicken the intelligence of the 
masses. Whilst any tendency to distort facts, or to sway 
public opinion by sensational writing of questionable veracity, 
cannot be too strongly condemned, it is none the less true that 
it requires not merely a tonch of literary genius, but also a 
lively and receptive imagination to tell a perfectly truthful 
tale in such a manner as to arrest the attention, to excite the 
wayward imagination, and to guide the thoughts of the vast 
majority of those who will scan the finished work of the 
historian. It is here that some of the best writers of history 
have failed. Gardiner has written what is probably the best, 
and is certainly the most dispassionate and impartial history 
of the Stuart period. “With one exception,” Mr. Gooch 
says (p. 364), “ Gardiner possessed all the tools of his craft— 
an accurate mind, perfect impartiality, insight into character, 
sympathy with ideas different from his own and from one 
another. The exception was style. Had he possessed this 
talisman his noble work would have been a popular classic. 
His pages are wholly lacking in grace and distinction.” The 
result is that Gardiner’s really fine work has proved an 
ineffectual instrument for historical education. The majority 
of readers will continue to turn to the brilliant if relatively 
partial pages of Macaulay. 

The case of Freeman, though different from that of 
Gardiner, for his style, though lacking in grace and flexibility 
was vigorous, may serve as another illustration of the same 
thesis. Freeman was a keen politician, but he would never 
have for a moment entertained the thought of departing by 
one iota from strict historical truth in order to further any 
political cause in which he was interested. Mr. Gooch says 
(p. 352), “ He regarded history as not only primarily, but 
almost exclusively, a record of political events. Past politics, 
he used to say, were present history.” Why is it, therefore, 
that his works ure little read, and that they have exercised 
but slight influence on the opinions of the mass of his country- 
men? ‘The answer is supplied by Mr. Gooch. Freeman 
ignored organic evolution. “The world of ideas had no 
existence for him. . . . No less philosophic historian has ever 
lived.” For one man who, with effort, has toiled through 
Freeman's ponderous but severely accurate Norman and 
Sicilian histories, there are probably a hundred whose 
imagination has been fired by Carlyle’s rhapsody on the 
French Revolution, or who have pored with interested delight 
over Froude’s account of the death of Cranmer. 

Much the same may be said of Creighton’s intrinsically 
valuable but somewhat colourless work. “ He had no theories,” 
Mr. Gooch says (p. 372), “ no philosophy of history, no wish to 
prove or disprove anything.” He took historical facts as they 
came, and recorded them. “ When events are tedious,” he 
wrote, “we must be tedious.” 

The most meritorious, as also the most popular historians 
are probably those of the didactic school. Of these Seeley 
and Acton are notable instances. Seeley always endeavoured 
to establish some principle which would capture the attention 
of the student and might be of interest to the statesman. He 
held (p. 373) that “history faded into mere literature when 
it lost sight of its relation to practical politics.” Acton, 
who brought his encyclopaedic learning to bear on the 
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Jutence of liberty in all its forms, “believed that historical 
study was not merely the basis of all real insight into the 
nt, but a school of virtue and a guide to life” (p. 391). 
Limitations of space preclude any adequate treatment of 
the illuminating work done by Ranke, whom Mr. Gooch 
regards (p- 102) as the nearest approximation the world has 
yet known to the “ideal historian”; by Lecky, who was 
driven by the Home Rule conflict from the ranks of historians 
into those of politicians; by Milman, whose style, in the 
opinion of Macaulay (p. 546), was wanting in grace and colour, 
bat who was distinguished for his “ soundness of judgment and 
inexorable love of truth”; by Otfried Miiller, Bérard, Gilbert 
Murray, and numerous other classical scholars of divers 
nationalities; by Fustel de Coulanges, the greatest of nine- 
teenth-century mediaevalists; by Mahan, whose writings have 
exercised a marked influence on current politics, and who is 
thus (p. 424) an instance of “an historian who has helped to 
make history as well as to record it,” and by a host of others. 
At the close of his book (p. 573) Mr. Gooch very truly 
points out that “the scope of history has gradually widened 
till it has come to include every aspect of the life of 
humanity.” Many of the social and economic subjects of 
which the historian has now to treat are of an extremely con- 
troversial character. However high may be the ideal of truth 
which will be entertained, it would appear that the various 
forms in which the facts of history may be stated, as also the 
conclusions to be drawn from these facts, will tend to 
divergence rather than to uniformity of treatment. It is 
not, therefore, probable that the partisan historian—or, at all 
events, the historian who will be accused of partisanship— 
will altogether disappear from literature. Neither, on the 
whole, is his disappearance to be desired, for it would almost 
certainly connote the composition of somewhat vapid and 

colourless histories. 

The verdicts which Mr. Gooch passes on the historians 
whose writings he briefly summarizes are eminently judicious, 
thongh it cannot be expected that in all cases they will com- 
mand universal assent. In a work which ranges over so wide 
afield it is scarcely possible that some slips should not have 
occurred. We may indicate one of these, which it would be 
as well to correct in the event of any future editions being 
published. On p. 435 the authorship of Fieramosca and 
Nicolo dei Lapi, which were written by Azeglio, is erroneously 
attributed to Cesare Balbo. 





DU MAURIER.* 
Mx. T. Martin Woop has already written discerning studies 
of the work of Whistler and Mr. Sargent. In this book on 
du Maurier his materials are curiously exiguous, which was 
not the case in the other essays. And we cannot help 
thinking that he has a more difficult public to deal with in 
analysing du Maurier’s work, because the public (if our own 
feelings are commonly shared, and we believe they are) find it 
impossible to dissociate gentle memories of the personality 
of du Maurier, and the glamour of the social periods he 
interpreted from the technical qualities of the artist’s 
work. Those of us who are not yet old can hardly think 
of drawing-rooms as we used to see them in the ’seventies 
and ‘eighties of last century without the mental vision 
dissolving into a picture from the pages of Punch, with 
the admirable arrangement of a sea of faces, of which 
da Maurier had the secret. We see Sir Gorgius Midas 
with his back to the chimney-piece fulminating against a 
world that still had the effrontery to withhold some of its 
favours from blatant success; we see Mrs. Ponsonby de 
Tomkyns with her perennial aplomb and tact and her hang- 
dog husband somewhere near by, as usual outshone and quite 
bewildered; we see Maudle or some other member of the 
mutual admirationists; we see the aesthetes whose cult 
required that they should dispense with joints in their 
bodies; and we see the professor or artist whom du Maurier 
loved to give so prominent and dignified a place in his repre- 
sentations of the social world. Then we remember the 
“things one would rather have left unsaid,” the “things one 
would rather have expressed differently,” and the whole series 
of cognate studies in social agony which have abided with us, 
and we confess that the desire to criticize leaves us. We like 


* George du Maurier: the Satirist of the Victorians. A Review of his Art and 
Personality. By T. Martin Wood. London: Chatto and Windus. [7s, 6d. net. } 











du Maurier’s foibles and obvious defects too well. We 
cannot, in brief, separate his art from his personality and his 
time. 

Mr. Wood does not give us any enlightening information 
about “the world of du Maurier.” It was much more various 
and more crowded, and rather less “ Mid-Victorian” than he 
suggests. The very phrases “Early Victorian” and “ Mid- 
Victorian,” or even “ Victorian,” might be allowed to have a 
rest, as servants upon whose backs too many burdens have 
been placed. The word “ Victorian” is taken to mean some- 
thing dowdy and Philistinish, whereas the Victorian era was 
an epoch of great literature, great scientific advances, great 
geographical discovery, and great administrative develop- 
ment. You could not take any decade out of the Victorian 
era and say honestly that it was like any other of the 
same era. But if Mr. Wood hardly does justice to du 
Maurier’s “ world,” we think his criticism of du Maurier’s art 
is just and valuable—always with the proviso that cool-headed 
criticism of du Maurier is a chilling task, just as a serious 
dissection of Falstaff’s morals would be. Mr. Wood has done 
well to give us a proportionately large number of illustrations 
from the early work of du Maurier, for those who remember 
only the work of the ’seventies and ‘eighties have no clue to 
the variety of du Maurier’s talent. The beautiful illustrations 
to; Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters are in significant 
respects unlike the social pictures in Punch, and would alone 
establish any man’s reputation not merely as a draughtsman, 
but as having the sympathy and power of adaptation 
necessary to the true illustrator. In a still earlier phase 
of his work du Maurier was a caricaturist of animals. He 
might have succeeded in several different directions, but 
it was Mark Lemon who, as editor of Punch, determined 
du Maurier’s particular line. Lemon begged him to use his 
unfailing knack of gracefulness for social pictures, and thus 
emerged the du Maurier we remember best—the du Maurier 
whose subtlety and variety of line had undoubtedly hardened 
into a convention, and who must be judged technically by 
what was not the best that was in him. No doubt pictures 
of the inside of houses were easier than outdoor work for 
du Maurier, who was sightless in one eye,and thus convenience 
chimed in with what destiny seemed to have planned for him. 

Gracefulness was the feature of du Maurier’s work with 
a vengeance. He hardly ever drew a woman or a child who 
was not beautiful, stately, or dignified. He was nearly as bad 
(or as good) with the men. His drawing-rooms were peopled 
with Venus and Adonis repeateda thousand times. Never was 
there such an impossibly beautiful community as du Maurier’s 
vision of the polite world of his day. If ever he fell away from 
graciousness and drew a man or woman as a mark for dis- 
favour or contempt, he would make him or her conspicuously 
ugly or conspicuously absurd. He knew no mean. As a 
satirist he was an obvious and avowed follower of Thackeray, 
yet he was without the acidity of his great exemplar. As 
Mr. Wood says, he satirized society, not individuals. Social 
crazes, such as aestheticism, and pretentiousness, were bis 
favourite quarry. He loathed meanness, vulgarity, and 
ostentation, but even here his shaft seemed to carry honey 
as well as poison. Consider, for example, the picture 
(reproduced in Mr. Wood’s book) of the lady reclining 
in supersumptuous ease in a carriage in Berkeley Square, 
while a female companion sits uncomfortably upright in the 
seat opposite, and some tattered ragamuffins in the road gape 
at the footmen and the general effect of luxury and splendour. 
We know what du Maurier meant us to feel, but the fact is 
we do not feel it. We ought to feel the poignancy of the con- 
trast, but we are conscious rather of the prettiness of the 
picture. We need not look further than this same picture 
for a proof that du Maurier’s satire did not lie in 
his draughtsmanship. A Continental caricaturist would 
never be able to understand how such pictures could 
be published and accepted in a comic journal as a 
matter of course. Du Maurier did not begin to be a satirist 
till the legend at the bottom of his pictures came to the aid 
of his draughtsmanship. Very often the legend was every- 
thing, and any one of a hundred drawings by him would have 
carried the same legend equally well. Nevertheless, the 


gracefulness of the picture and the independent happiness of 
the legend often produced in conjunction an unforgettable 
effect. The legends may be read by themselves for all that. 
Who has not 


Some of them have passed into the language. 
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heard, for instance, the famous aesthetic conversation about 
the six-mark teapot P— 
_ Aesthetic Bridegroom: It is quite consummate, is it not ? 
Intense Bride: It is, indeed! Oh, Algernon, let us live up 
to it!” 
In conclusion we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting, as 
Mr. Wood does, Mr. Henry Jamies’s appreciation of one of 
the characters of du Maurier’s invention—Mrs. Ponsonby de 


Tomkyns :— 

“This lady is a real creation. ... She is not one of the 
heroines of the aesthetic movement, though we may be sure she 
dabbles in that movement so far as it pays to do so. Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns is a little of everything, in so far as any- 
thing pays. She is always on the look-out; she never misses an 
opportunity. She is not a’specialist, for that cuts off too many 
opportunities, and the aesthetic people have the tort, as the French 
say, to be ialists. No, Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns is—what 
shall we call her ?—well, she is the modern social spirit, She is 
prepared for everything; she is ready to take advantage of every- 
thing ; she would invite Mr. Bradlaugh to dinner if she thought 
the Duchess would come to mest him. The Duchess is her great 
achievement—she never lets go of her Duchess. She is young, 
very nice-looking, slim, graceful, indefatigable. She tires poor 
Ponsonby completely out; she can keep going for hours after 

r Ponsonby is reduced to stupefaction. This unfortunate 
usband is’ imdeed almost stupefied. He is not, like his wife, a 
person of imagination. She leaves him far behind, though he is 
so inconvertible that if she were a less superior person he would 
have been a sad encumbrance. He always figures in the corner 
of the scenes in which she distinguishes herself, separated from 
her by something like the gulf that separated Caliban from Ariel. 
He has his hands in his kets, his head poked forward; what is 
going on is quite navend hie comprehension. He vaguely wonders 
what his wife will do next; her mancuvres quite transcend him, 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns always succeeds. She is never at 
fault; she is as quick as the instinct of self-preservation. She ig 
the little London lady who is determined to be a greater one—she 
pushes, gently but firmly—always pushes. At last she arrives.’” 





CLARA SCHUMANN.* 

Iv is not long since we noticed in these columns the admirable 
work of Miss Florence May—The Girlhood of Clara Schumann, 
in which the relations of the great pianist to her father, 
Friedrich Wieck, were for the first time fairly, fully, and 
dispassionately set forth in English by an English writer. 
Miss May's book, however, only carried the story as far as 
1840. Here we have in a slightly condensed form Litzmann’s 
great biography, which not only justifies Miss May’s view of 
the father but completes in great detail the life-history of his 
daughter. The work occupies two stout volumes in the 
excellent abridged version of Miss Hadow, and illustrates 
a characteristic defect of modern biography—that authors 
have not time to write short books. When we have said this 
we have said practically all that can be said in disparage- 
ment of the book. Dr. Litzmann honestly avows his lack 
of technical musical knowledge in his preface, but the general 
reader will not recognize the shortcoming. As Schumann 
himself remarked, few trained musicians have any real 
literary skill; and an accomplished man of letters with a 
general appreciation of music and a deep admiration for his 
subject makes a far better biographer than a scientific 
musician with no command of literary expression. This 
Life is not a critical biography; the author was too closely 
in touch with Madame Schumann to adopt such an attitude; 
but it is a splendid memorial to a noble woman and a great 
artist, and it owes its abiding value to the fact that it is 
mainly told in her own letters and diaries. 

In his Memoires Tolstoy, while discussing various forms of 
affection, describes a type which is exacting as well as devoted. 
The affection which Wieck felt for his daughter was of this 
tyrannous kind. He was a man of remarkable persistence and 
energy, who bad made great sacrifices for art, and who had 
been embittered by his matrimonial troubles. Disappointed 
in his wife, he staked allon his daughter, in whom he hoped 
vicariously to achieve the wider distinction denied him as 
an artist. He was a hard taskmaster, but the stories of 
overwork are shown to have been greatly exaggerated. 
None the less, Clara knew little of the joys of child- 
hood; she was practically motherless, and in a sense she 
could not call her soul her own. Her father for several 
years dictated her diary. As a teacher he was the best 
she could possibly have had, if we are to judge not merely 
by the perfection of hertechnique, but by the standards of taste 





* Clara Schumant: an Artist's Life. By Berthold Litzmann. Translated 
aud abri from the Fourth Edition by ce E. Hadow, with a Preface by 
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which he enforced and his emancipated outlook on both the: 
past and the present. Though he was prepared to make com. 
promises in deference to the public, he was at heart an idealist 

not an opportunist. At the same time it is impossible to deny 
that there was a great deal of shrewd worldly wisdom in his 
initial objections to Clara’s engagement to Robert Schumann, 
Why should she sacrifice a brilliant career at the very outset 
to become the wife of an unpractical visionary who was crippled 
as a virtuoso, and had not yet earned public recognition ag g 
composer? But when their attachment had been tested by 
time and Schumann’s reputation was steadily growing, Wieck’s 
hostility was so far from being appeased that it hardened into 
an unnatural and implacable fury. For four years he main. 

tained this unrelenting attitude and, as Mr. Hadow notes in his 
introduction, it was very characteristic of Wieck that after 
barring his front door against the rebels he should invite them 
in through the door of the music-room. “He had opposed 

Schumann from a genuine disbelief in his powers, and with a 

sort of Stoic justice withdrew when he found that he was in 
the wrong.” Wieck was avery angular man, but he wag a 
humorist in his odd way, and much will be forgiven him for 
the delightful remark with which he reassured Clara, aged 
nine, on her arrival at the Gewandhaus on the occasion of her 
first performance in those classic precincts. “On setting out 
for the concert-room the débutante was put by mistake intoan 
omnibus conveying some dancers to a country ball. When 
she arrived at the Gewandhaus, very late and very nervous, 
she was met by her father with a paper of sugar-plums and’ 
the grave reassurance, ‘I quite forgot to tell yon, Clirchen, 
that people are always taken to the wrong house the first time 
they play in public.’” Again, his answers to the “ seventeen 
questions which were asked him seven hundred times at 
Hamburg” when Clara was on tour are an inimitable and 
abiding satire on irrelevant inquisitiveness. 


Amid these harsh but strenuous and stimulating influences, 
Clara Wieck grew up, if not a paragon of all the virtues, at 
any rate a delightful specimen of rightmindedness and 
goodness of heart as well as of rare musical accomplish- 
ment. She inherited none of her father’s saturnine 
humour; she was neither embittered by disappointment 
and sorrow nor spoiled by success. She seemed incap- 
able of jealousy, and her judgments of her great contem- 
poraries and rivals are at once generous and discriminating. 
Anything that savoured of charlatanry, affectation, or extra- 
vagance she could not endure; yet she was able to appreciate 
the magic of Liszt as an interpreter, while repelled by his artistic 
personality and bored by his compositions. Yet it would be 
a great mistake to regard her as a sort of female Aristides 
among artists. She was neither a pedant nora prude. If she 
cordially disliked Wagner she was from the outset enchanted 
by Chopin. Her catholicity of taste was combined with a 
wholesome independence of view. She was a pioneer of 
romanticism and a devoted champion of Bach and Beethoven. 
She was equally intimate with Jenny Lind and Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, two great artists of diametrically opposed 
temperaments. And though a devoted wife she could not 
share all her husband’s enthusiasms, e.g., for Sterndale Bennett. 
Rubinstein’s talent she was inclined to underestimate, per- 
haps because of the wrong notes, which he himself admitted 
were numerous enough to make a symphony, and it is curious 
to note that as she grew older Brahms’s playing caused her 
positive irritation from its slovenliness and obscurity. This 
was not the only cause of friction between them, but in spite 
of occasional estrangements it was a very noble and beautiful 
friendship, and Madame Schumann has left on record, in 
memorable and moving words addressed to her children, her 
acknowledgment of all she owed Brahms in the dark days of 
her husband’s decline. 

“To every man, no matter how unhappy he may be, God sends 
some comfort, and we are surely meant to enjoy it and to strengthen 
ourselves by its means. I have you, but you are but children. 
You hardly knew your dear father, you were still too young to 
feel deep grief, and thus in those terrible years you could give me 
no comfort. Hope, indeed, you could bring me, but that was not 
enough to support me through such agony. Then came Johannes 
Brahms. Your father loved and admired him, as he did no man 
except Joachim. He came, like a true friend, to share all my 
sorrow; he strengthened the heart that threatened to break, he 
uplifted my mind, he cheered my spirits when and where ever he 
could, in short he was my friend in the fullest sense of the word. 
. . - He and Joachim were the only people whom your dear father 
saw during his illness, and he always received them with evident 
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Jeasure so long as his mind was clear. And he did not know 
J channes for years, as I did. I can truly say, my children, that I 
ver loved any friend as I did him—it is an exquisite harmony of 
> It is not his youth that I love, there is no flattered vanity 
my affection. I love his freshness of mind, his wonderfully 
ifted nature, his noble heart, which I have learned to know in the 
course of years, as others cannot.” 
It is intensely interesting to read and compare her first 
impressions of the “Young Eagle” with the letters of 
Schumann and the famous “ New Paths” article. Through- 
outtheir long friendship Madame Schumann criticized Brahms's 
compositions with the utmost frankness, but he never appears 
to have resented it in the slightest; indeed, one letter of his, 
which annoyed her a good deal, takes her to task for rating 
his genius too high. Her unswerving honesty is shown in a 
remarkable letter to Madame Schroeder-Devrient, begging that 
illustrious artist to reconsider her decision toreturn to public life 
when her voice had gone. ‘‘ You who stand there unapproach- 
able, who personified an ideal in art, will you now deliver 
yourself up to the light-minded, shallow multitude which cries 
for—‘a voice’? If you sang your heart out of your body 
they would not acknowledge it, because your voice no longer 
has its youthful freshness, and unfortunately it is this multi- 
tude that bas to pay.” 

The story of the last years of Madame Schumann’s married 
life is one long tragedy relieved by a few shining moments. 
Schumann’s breakdown was all the more distressing because it 
involved the shattering of avery gentleand beautiful nature, and 

when time had begun to heal! his wife’s sorrow, it was renewed 
by anxiety for her children. If ever anyone was made strong 
by suffering it was Clara Schumann, and those who remember 
her playing will recall that high and intimate quality which 
is only found in artists who have felt and suffered and 
endured. It is pleasant to think that though she found the 
artistic atmosphere of England uncongenial at the time of her 
first visit, and was treated with a lack not merely of sympathy 
but of chivalry by the press, the English public took to her 
“from the first, and in time she came to recognize not only the 
warmth of their goodwill but the fineness of their perception. 
“The English,” she wrote in 1886, “ are wonderfully responsive, 
though their stiff manners often conceal it, but if they once 
let themselves go, their feelings break out with greater energy 
than is the case with us Germans.” And again she writes 
several years later that, though the English did not under- 
stand Brahms better than the Germans, they treated great 
artists with greater reverence. Madame Sckumann’s last 
years were clouded by infirmity, and she felt the affliction of 
deafness keenly, but her spirit was indomitable, and it might 
indeed be said of her that she recalled the boast of Solon 
recorded by Cieero: qui se quotidie aliquid addiscentem senem 
fert dicitt—studying new music, going to hear new plays, 
and even practising her scales when she was nearly seventy- 
five. Her devotion to ber children was lovingly repaid by 
her daughters Marie and Eugenie, her two “guardian 
angels,” who were with her at the end. She was laid beside 
her husband at Bonn on a beautiful day in Whitsuntide, 
1896, and the record closes with the words in which Brahms, 
who was so soon to follow her to the grave, expressed his 
feelings to Joachim on learning that her days were 
numbered :— 

“The thought of losing her can no longer frighten us, not even 
me, the lonely one, for whom all too little lives in this world. And 
when she has left us, will not our faces shine when we think of 
her—of that glorious woman whom we have been Pappy enough 
to know during the course of a long life, loving and admiring her 
ever moreand more? Thus,and thus only, shall we mourn her.” 
Miss Hadow has done her work extremely well, and her 
brother, the Principal of Armstrong College, Newcastle, has 
contributed an introduction which is delightful in spirit and 
expression. The extraordinary number of bad misprints is 
doubtless attributable to the fact that the book has been 


printed abroad. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO BERGSON.* 
M. Beroson bas the good fortune to be the one philosopher 
of to-day who has an audience among the unlearned as well as 
the learned in technical philosophy, and for the former a guide 
is desirable to a form of speculation of which it is easy enough 
to get some notion but hard to obtain a definite understanding. 


Such .an aid to reflection is to be found in Mr. Hulme’s 
admirable translation of the remarkable gssay which appeared 
ten years ago in the Revue de Metaphyeique et de Morale. 
It contains the gist of the doctrine taught in Time and Free 
Will and Matter and Memory, and, this having been mastered, 
Creative Evolution will offer fewer difficulties. The essay is a 
masterpiece of lucid argument and memorable illustrations, set 
forth ina style which scarcely ever departs from the language 
of everyday life. Metaphysics is defined as the science which 
claims to dispense with symbols—to see a thing not from this 
or that point of view but as it is, the object not the repre- 
sentation. Our personality, for example, contains a variety of 
qualities, a continuity of progress and a unity of direction all 
at one and the same time; it cannot be adequately represented 
either by images or concepts. For this we must have 
“intuition,” for while analysis can only deal with the static 
and motionless, “intuition places itself in mobility.” We can 
proceed from intuition to analysis, but no analysis can ever 
lead us to the intuition. M. Bergson summarizes his 
argument in eight propositions which he has elaborated 
in his larger works. There is reality which is external 
and yet given immediately to the mind. That reality is 
not “things” but mobility, changing states, tendency. The 
human mind naturally tries to solidify this movement, 
and in trying to halt it loses the essence of the real. This 
craving for solidity is very useful in the practical world, but 
it spells the death of metaphysics, and the quarrels of 
metaphysicians arise from different forms of this mistake, 
“that we place ourselves in the immobile in order to lie in 
wait for the moving thing as it passes, instead of replac- 
ing ourselves in the moving thing itself, in order to traverse 
with it the immobile positions.” To philosophize in the true 
sense we must invert the habitual order of the work of 
thought, Of this he takes as an instance the infinitesimal 
calculus and the whole spirit of modern mathematics. 
Science and metaphysics are really at one in their methods. 
Both, properly understood, give absolute knowledge. “ What 
is relative is the symbolic knowledge by pre-existing con- 
cepts, which proceeds from the fixed to the moving, and 
net the intuitive knowledge which instals itself in that 
which is moving and adopts the very life of things.” M. 
Bergson would rehabilitate metaphysics by giving it the 
same aim and method as physical science, and by depriving 
it of its traditional goal. Not the permanent but the mutable 
is the quest of the new philosophy. 





WORDS OF WITNESS.* 
Ir the clergy of the English Church can no longer lay claim 
to the epithet of stupor mundi, it must be acknowledged that 
they still produce sterling work in all branches of theology ; 
and below the writers of the first rank there are a large 
number who in quiet parsonages are assimilating their results, 
and putting forth an occasional volume in which some special 
problem of interest is considered in the light of modern 
studies. Mr. Streatfield is already known as a thoughtful 
student of such problems. In the volume before us he has 
collected some of his occasional papers, which, like all such 
collections, contain things that were hardly worth reprinting. 
On the other hand, the larger number are both profitable and 
timely, especially those dealing with the problem of Bible 
criticism. The paper on “New Knowledge and Old 
Methods” is an attempt to help those who teach the 
Bible history so to teach it as not to play into the hands 
of the rationalist; and, unlike so much that is written 
on this subject, it does not disdain going into details. 
It deals in turn with the story of the Fall, with the 
story of Jonah and its referenee to the Resurrection, and 
with “types” generally ; with modern views of prophecy, and 
with discrepancies in Scripture. On the whole, the panacea 
Mr. Streatfield recommends is the cultivation of the historic 
spirit. “ Teachers who are bent on drawing out and educating 
this spirit will see that their scholars study text with context, 
and seek a real, not artificial, meaning from Scripture. They 
will present Old Testament pictures of life and character in 
their true perspective.” Two very interesting papers attempt 
to show in detail some of the gains that have accrued from 
recent criticism of the Bible. Mr. Streatfield contrasts the 
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books which he bad to study for his ordination forty years 
ago with those now recommended to candidates, and he finds 
the gain immense, “If we have lost in grasp of detail we 
have vastly gained in grasp of principle.” He points out that 
the battle is now not between the traditionalist and the critic, 
but between the constructive cn1 the destructive critic. Of 
the theological papers the most generally interesting is that 
upon the Atonement, which sketches the history of opinion on 
the subject from Origen and Anselm, through the reformers, 
to Mozley and Moberly, and expresses the view that no theory 
can be satisfactory which does not follow the New Testament 
in finding room for both the “ representative” and “vicarious” 
ideas. The essay is written with a full recognition of the 
limitations of human knowledge on so high a mystery. We 
wish it could also be more generally recognized that we really 
do not know what “ sacrifice” meant to the ordinary Jewish 
consciousness: so that in stating the meaning of the Atone- 
ment in terms of sacrifice we are too often explaining ignotum 


per tgnotius. 





DR. PUSEY.* 

A sHort life of Dr. Pusey in the “ English Churchman’s 
Library” bas just come out by Mr. George Russell. It is, of 
course, a sketch of the Tractarian movement. In that move- 
ment Pusey was by no means the most attractive figure. He 
was a man who made a great impression upon his own day, 
but we think that no biography of him could make much 
impression upon ours. There was something inhuman about 
him, and he does not stand among the immortals. James 
Anthony Froude declares that “In my own boyhood the 
Roman Catholic religion hung about some few ancient 
English families like a ghost of the past. They preserved 
their creed as an heirloom which tradition, rather than con- 
viction, made sacred to them.” Pusey was the product of a 
revival movement, and is remembered as a figure moving about 
among controversies, “It seems to be thought that those 
who have faith may always be sacrificed with impunity to 
those who have none,” he wrote when Archbishop Tait showed 
a sympathy with the men who desired to be rid of the 
Athanasian Creed. Pusey was “tender and pitiful to the 
sinner who was repentant, humble, and submissive, but iron 
to the doubter or the heretic.” He defended his Church, or his 
section of the Church, very ably aguinst foes which now seem 
imaginary, and at the real enemy of essential doubt he refused 
to look. His life is the history of many skirmishes, none of 
which matter in view of greater dangers. We ought to be 
gratified, however, to Mr. Russell for a succinct and sym- 
pathetic account of theological contentions which were once 
living, and in which Pusey once took a prominent part. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
In an editorial article in the Edinburgh Review Mr. Harold 
Cox argues against the demands of the National Service 
League. He maintains that the four months’ training pro- 
posed by that body would not provide a more efficient force 
even than the Territorials, and suggests that the real though 
concealed object of the supporters of National Service is the 
establishment of a strong force for employment abroad. But 
even if the League’s scheme were likely to produce a satisfac- 
tory result, Mr. Cox contends that it would be wrong to spend 
money on it, on the ground that to do so would be to distract 
attention from the truly essential defensive force, namely, the 
Navy. The League's argument, he says in effect, assumes 
that the Navy is not strong enough to discharge its duties ; 
but if so, our first business is to make the Navy efficient. 
Our readers are too familiar with our own views on the 
subject for it to be necessary for us again to refute Mr. Cox’s 
arguments, as we hold they can be refuted——The principal 
unsigned articles deal with “The Naval Problem,” “The State 
and the Telephones,” and “ The European Unrest.” The last 
of these expresses the opinion that the time has gone by when 
we were bound to protect France against defeat in order to 
maintain the balance of power, and that “we should make it 
plain that we shall not feel ourselves called upon to participate 
in the quarrels of the Continental Powers unless or until we 
are convinced that we have some specific object to gain by 
taking action or some definite loss to sustain by remaining 
neutral.”———Another anonymous article consists in an indict- 
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ment of the Athenian ‘civilization, under the title of « Greek 
Genius and Greek Democracy.” It is striking both in it, 
content and in its treatment. A few sentences will serve to 
indicate the line taken by the writer :— 

“ Athenian life presents 

civilisation: it is brilliant snd artistic, iasmoret ane 
the surface, and yet riddled with superstition, which reveals iteatt 
with a terrible vividness at moments of national crisis, as when 
Themistocles, on the eve of Salamis, propitiated Bacchus the 
Cannibal with human victims. The same shallow ici 
issuing in a fatal levity, and the same essential superstition 
infected its political activities. The democracy was alternately 
convulsed by the ions of fear and of vengeance, intoxicated in 
its triumphs and humiliated in its defeats. Politics, indeed, with 
it was merely another form of superstition, which sought to 
interrupt rather than to understand those inflexible laws of 
nature that govern all existence. Its failure has a profound 
significance for us at the present time.” 
——The tendencies of modern art are examined by Mr. James 
Bone in an illuminating and tolerant analysis. He shows 
how, asa natural reaction against the excessive realism of 
the impressionists, the new French school and their disciples 
are attempting to maintain that “the plastic arts are not 
representative, but presentative, like music.” In its extreme 
form this doctrine is unacceptable to Mr. Bone, who, more- 
over, expresses his view that the English love of a compromise, 
even in aesthetics, will prevent the new creed from establish- 
ing itself in this country without considerable chastening and 
mitigation ——-Of the rest of the Review's contents we can 
only mention an essay by Mr. Gosse upon the writings of 
Lord Redesdale and a study of the poetry of Donne by 
Mr. Walter de la Mare, who finds in contemporary “ Georgian” 
verse the indication at least of a new following of the 
Elizabethan poet. 

The Quarterly Review opens with a series of four short 
articles upon the late Mr. Andrew Lang, by Mr. R. S. Rait, 
M. Solomon Reinach, Mr. Gilbert Murray, and Mr. J. H. 
Millar. These treat of Lang respectively as an historian, an 
anthropologist, a classical scholar, and a man of letters.—. 
Contemporary politics are dealt with in two unsigned articles. 
Of these one is devoted to home affairs, and receives for its 
heading ‘Some Results of the Parliament Act.” The present 
unsatisfactory plight of our constitutional machinery is largely 
attributed to the working of this measure, which has tended 
more than anything to convert the House of Commons into 
a mere tool of the Executive. In suggesting a remedy for the 
evil, the writer of the article premises the repeal of the 
Parliament Act, and proceeds to consider a constructive 
scheme of constitutional reform. He proposes an elected 
second chamber, the udoption of proportional representa- 
tion, and the introduction of the Referendum, “ under 
strictly limited conditions,” as a means of solving disagree- 
ments between the two Houses of Parliament. Deliberate 
remodelling of the Constitution cannot, he holds, go further; 
“the rest must be left to that ‘change of heart’ which, one 
may hope, will be brought about before long by the realiza- 
tion of all the disastrous consequences of the aggravation of 
the present state of Parliament.”——The second article of 
topical interest deals with foreign affairs, and more particu- 
larly with “ British Policy in the Near East.” According to 
views expressed in it, the most striking cosmopolitan effects 
of the Balkan war have been “that it has transferred the 
Oriental question from South-Eastern Europe to Asia Minor; 
has pitted the Slav against the Teuton, not only there but all 
over Eastern Europe; and has by overlapping interests 
detracted enormously from the value of hard and fast 
alliances.” It is with the last of these effects that Great 
Britain is chiefly concerned, and we are warned that such 
“hard and fast alliances—grown almost impossible nowa- 
days, except in a case like that of Germany and Austria—are 
to be eschewed in view of the complexity of the interests of 
our friends and of the many powerful and varying currents 
that sway them.”——Of the literary articles we may mentisn 
one of especial interest upon “The Ballad Journalism of the 
16th Century,” by Mr. Arundell Esdaile. We cannot resist 
quoting a couple of stanzas from a leng popular ballad of 
1578 by William Elderton :— 

“The seventeene daie of Julie last, at evenyng toward night, 

Our noble Queene Elizabeth took barge for her delight : 
And bad the watermen to row, her pleasure she might take, 
About the river to and fro, as much as thei could make. 
Weepe, weepe, still I weepe, and shall doe till I dye, 
To think upon the gonne was shot at court so daungsrousiio. 
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But all this while upon the Thamez, in Schuller’s boat 
unknown, 
A wretched felloe got a gun, that was none of his owne, 
And shot a bullet twoo or three at random all about, 
And gave no greate regard to see what time the Queene 
went out. 
Weepe, weepe, Fc.” 
The sequel shows how one of the queen’s watermen was hit, 
how the rash offender was condemned to death, but was 
eventually pardoned by the queen. Such ballads, as Mr. 
Esdaile remarks, took the place of the modern halfpenny 
paper as circulators of news. It was indeed said of them by a 
contemporary writer—“ A cat dare not put its head out of a 
gutter but up starts a halfpenny chronicler.”———Other 
articles of interest include one by Mr. Thomas Ashby upon 
the Alban Hills, and one by the late Mr. G. K. Fortescue 
upon the Croker Tracts (contemporary prints dealing with 
the French Revolution) in the British Museum, 





FICTION, 
OUTLAW’S LUCK.*® 

“Kip” Prevost, alias El! Chico, the central figure of Miss 
Mackellar’s engaging romance, was a very attractive young 
man without being good-looking. He was fond of his 
brothers and sisters, and the mere mention of his mother’s 
name brought the tears into his eyes thirteen years after her 
death, He had charming manners and perfect courage. He 
never swore, and hardly ever lost his temper. Then he was 
a young man of considerable accomplishments ; for instance, 
his impersonation of the tenderfoot was a positive miracle of 
convincing realism. He was a great card-player, but he 
would not play with Warner, a capable but somewhat prosaic 
Englishman, because “it would have been like taking candy 
from a kid.” He could ride like a Centaur, his hands were 
“like air,” and he mastered ill-temper by magic, not by brute 
force. And he was not only a horse-tamer, but a horse-lover. 
The only terms of endearment that he used for many years 
were reserved for his grey mare with the beautiful name of 
Vagamunda; on one occasion he called her “a little saint 
of God.” Kid Prevost, it should be explained, though he 
eame from a rectory in the North of Ireland, had lived in 
South America, with the exception of a brief but disastrous 
sojourn in Arizona, for eleven years at thedate when we make 
his acquaintance, and by his own admission was more Spanish 
than Irish. Indeed, he was, on the authority of an excellent 
jadge, the only Anglo-Saxon who couldn’t be toldfrom a gaucho; 
and it remains to be added that there wasn’t a horse thief to 
match him from Mendoza to the sea. How young Prevost, 
bored with the home life of the Irish rectory, emigrated to 
the Argentine at the age of eighteen, how he fell under the 
sway of the masterful and unscrupulous Urquiza, the only 
man he ever worshipped, and slid into evil ways more because 
he was malleable than malevolent—all this and more one 
learns only gradually as the story advances from its sensational 
start. Kid’s luck had passed into a proverb. He was sup- 
posed to have the Evil Eye; the native women avoided him, 
and others he rarely saw and did not miss. 

“Urquiza, the one person whom Kid had worshipped, had always 
said that that was the saving of him. ‘ You have no temptations 
from that side, oh son of my old age,’ said he (being fifteen years 
older than Kid) ; ‘and as long as you keep free of women, your 
luck will last.’ And indeed Kid’s luck had been amazing. From 
the very first he had seemed able to take risks which would have 
proved fatal to any other man; he could hang on the slenderest 
chance and brazen out the lamest lie, and in the five years which 
had elapsed since Urquiza’s death his good fortune had bettered 
rather than the reverse. It seemed,as Urquiza had once observed, 
that lack of desire made El Chico invulnerable. He did not want 
anything very much, so he always got things. He had entered 
the game from sheer devilment and the love of what was exciting 
—he would not have cared much if he had been caught; and 
later, after Urquiza’s tragic end (and there was a woman in that 
story), he had gone on because life would otherwise have been 
intolerably flat.” 

The story, which opens with a particularly audacious theft of 
horses from the estancia of two Englishmen in the Argentine 
and the kidnapping of the sister of one of them, is highly 
romantic and exciting, extremely sentimental, quite uncon- 
ventional, and yet handled with perfect delicacy. It describes 
the liberal education (in Steele’s sense) of the horse-thief and 
his partial regeneration through association with honest, if 








* Qutlaw’s Luck, By Dorothea Mackellar, London: Mills and Boon. [6s.] 





susceptible, women of the class from which he had sprung. 
In the long run Kid pays heavily, though not too heavily, for 
his ten years’ immunity from retribution. The character of 
Katharine Hammond, who is forced into the “elopement of 
convenience,” is a very clever study of a capable and 
courageous girl whose good sense prevails over her emotions. 
The plain person cannot help feeling, however, that her luck 
was even greater than Kid’s. The end is rather scamped, an 
extreme concession to sentiment being neutralized by a brief 
and catastrophic paragraph which brings Kid back into the 
old danger zone, “ quite grown up at last and broken” by the 
loss of the American girl who had married him, knowing his 
past, in a wild reaction against the ordered sanity of her home 
life. 





The Weaker Vessel. By E. F. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—In Mr. Benson’s new novel he draws five admirably contrasted 
principal characters. The father of Eleanor, the he.oine, Mr. 
Ramsden, a wise and benevolent country clergyman, has that 
knowledge of the world which comes from the Church not having 
been his first profession. In striking contrast to him is his well- 
intentioned wife, who succeeds in being the most disagreeable 
person who has appeared in fiction for a long time past. The othor 
three characters are the gentleman who enacts the name part of 
the piece (the novel is so concerned with theatrical matters 
that it is impossible to help slipping into theatrical language) ; 
Eleanor, his wife, who, besides being by far the better man of the 
two, is a heaven-born genius on the boards; and the Circo 
of the book, who leads Harry Whitaker astray. She, however, 
is a far more conventional figure. Harry himself is a striking 
study, and Mr. Benson almost persuades his readers that his hero 
was right in yielding to the temptation of giving way to 
drink when it enabled him to write such admirable dramas. 
Eleanor Whitaker is herself a well-drawn and credible figure, 
though the reader would like to hear the opinion of a professional 
actor-manager on the possibility of her taking the town by storm 
on the stage without ever having learned the rudiments of her 
art. The book cannot be called epoch-making, but it is pleasant 
reading, though the unfortunate Harry is obliged to be half- 
paralysed before his moral character can be rescued. 


The Combined Maze. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson and Co- 
6s.)—This is a realistic and, it must be added, sordid tragedy 
of middle-class life. The hero, whose full name is John Randall 
Fulleymore Ransome, and who is always called “Ranny,” is a 
clerk in a firm which sells furniture on the hire-purchase system, 
but the interesting and attractive part of his life is passed in what 
Miss Sinclair chooses to call “the London Polytechnic.” Members 
of the London County Council Polytechnic Committee might find 
it difficult to know which Polytechnic she means. Ranny is a 
personage whose idea of what he calls the “decent” way of con- 
ducting life is to develop your muscles, and the animal part of 
his nature is decidedly in the ascendant though he exercises 
almost perfect self-restraint in his actions. But in order that hor 
readers may be convinced of this side of her hero’s development 
Miss Sinclair’s descriptions very often perform the feat which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold used to translate so delightfully as “ walking 
out of the conveniences.” The tragedy of Ranny’s life is in his 
marriage with a perfectly worthless woman who has nothing but 
her beauty and the attractions of sex to recommend her. When 
she elopes with someone else, Ranny has not sufficient money to 
divorce her, and cannot get the necessary sum together before sho 
returns to him, some years after, ill and broken. Apparently it 
never occurs to him that in taking her back he entirely jeopardizes 
the future of his children, and he considers it his duty to save her 
from herself by reinstating her as his wife. There is, of course, 
another heroine whom he ought to have married, and whom ho 
intended to marry after his divorce, but the tragedy of his dis- 
appointed love is not so intolerable as the tragedy of his spoilt 
home during the time that his wife is with him. People who do 
not mind dwelling upon the extremes of misery which can be 
reached by human beings will do well to read The Combined Maze, 
but readers who like their novels to distract them from the 
worries of everyday life had better not. 


Reapasie Novers.—Mized Grill.—By W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—A collection of short stories which, 
while some of them are very entertaining, are not all quite equal 
to the reputation of their author. Keren of Lowbole, By Una 
L. Silberrad. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—A story of the eighteenth 
century chiefly concerned with alchemy. It is not quite so success- 
ful as the author’s modern novels. Under the Black Eagle. By 








A. W. Marchmont. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.)—A story of 
modern Russia in which the events are both melodramatic and 
exciting. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_—@—— 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not 
seserted for review in other forms.) 





Towards a New Theatre. By Edward Gordon Craig. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 21s. net.)—The greater number, if not all, of the 
drawings reproduced in this handsome volume have been exhibited 
in London and elsewhere within the last two years. They have 
lost part of their beauty with their colour; but have kept enough 
of it to carry Mr. Craig’s propaganda another step forward. And 
lest it should be thought, as it so often is, that Mr. Craig is merely 
a clever draughtsman and a dreamy idealist, the last picture in the 
book is a photograph of a model of one of his new screen scenes. 
This remarkable invention (the “Scene for the Poetic Drama,” as 
Mr, Craig has called it) is actually being used by Mr. Yeats at the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin, and by M. Stanislawsky at the Artists’ 
Theatre in Moscow. The apparatus is simplicity itself—a number 
of folding screens which stand upon the stage and are tall enough 
to reach the “flies.” The width of the folds of the different 
screens can vary: some may have folds as wide as those 
of an ordinary Japanese screen, some perhaps two or three 
times as wide, while others may have folds so narrow that, 
standing upon the stage, they look like the tops of gigantic 
*yoll-top” desks set up on end. With this simple material 
combined with careful lighting, stage settings can be obtained 
which are no less remarkable for their beauty than their 
variety. By a yard’s shifting of the positions of the screens upon 
the stage, and by a moment’s change in the quality and direction 
of the light, a cathedral may be converted into a forest, or a 
dungeon into a palace. But the success of the system must be 
seen to be believed, and it is greatly to be hoped that English 
playgoers may before long have an opportunity of seeing the 
Moscow “ Hamlet” in London. We have dwelt upon this parti- 
cular invention of Mr. Craig’s, not because it is the most 
important thing he has given us, but because it is the fashion to 
describe him as an impossibilist and to regard him merely as “a 
man who’s very good to steal ideas from”—if we may quote a 
It is worth 


phrase ascribed to a well-known producer of plays. 
while to emphasize the practical side of Mr. Craig’s genius, since, 
when this has been better recognized, more attention is likely to 
be paid by other practical men to the general principles which he 
is always preaching with so much devotion. 


Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence. By Grant Milnor 
Hyde, M.A. (D. Appleton and Co. 6s. net.)—Much amusement 
of a rather cynical kind is to be found in this “manual for 
reporters,” written by the “Instructor in Journalism in the 
University of Wisconsin.” The whole art of writing a “news 
story,” as at present best practised in the United States, is revealed 
in its pages. It is difficult not to feel that there is something a 
little crude in the psychology of the “common form” to which, 
according to Mr. Hyde, all news stories may be reduced. The 
fundamental axiom is that the newspaper reader, unlike other 
readers, requires to know the most interesting part of the news 
first, and further details in an order determined by the descending 
scale of their interest. Thus the first paragraph of a news story, 
technically known as the “lead,” must contain in one sentence a 
summary of the news; the first phrase of the “lead” must in 
turn contain the “feature” of the news—that is, its most striking 
element; and finally the first word of all must, if possible, be the 
most important. After the reader has gathered the gist of the 
news from the “ lead” he may if so inclined proceed to the more 
detailed version of the facts which follows it. The result of this 
effort at concentrating the interest into a single sentence seems to 
the English reader to defeat itself. Here, for instance, are a 
couple of “leads” quoted as models by Mr. Hyde :— 

“Run down by her own automobile, which she was cranking, at 
First and G streets, northwest, Dr. Alma C. Arnold, a chiropractic 
physician, 825 Fifteenth street, northwest, was forced against the 
wheel of a passing wagon and seriously injured this morning.” 

“ Because he did not have sufficient money to buy flowers for 
his sweetheart, Henry Trupke, aged 21 years, forged a cheque for 
$22.50 on a grocer, J. Sieberlich, 781 Third street, and after a 
week's chase was caught last night as he got off a Wisconsin 
Central train.” 

These might perhaps have been made into tolerably interesting 
nnecdotes by careful treatment, but surely the effect of the 
sentences as they stand, clogged by masses of irrelevant detail, 
and yet posing as concise, is deadening rather than “sensational.” 


Thrift, a Commonsense Book for Girls. By F. M. Foote. 
(George Bell and Sons. 8d.)—This useful little book, by a 
Council school :nistress, lays great emphasis on the value of good 
management in little things, particularly as applied to the lives 
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of working girls, There is alsoa chapter on the Insurance Act, 
which Miss Foote views through rose-coloured glasses, 





New Epitions.—An Adventure. (Macmillan and Co. 3s, 64 
net.)—The story of the two ladies who, on a visit to the Petit 
Trianon, were under the impression that they saw their surround. 
ings as they existed at the time of Marie Antoinette will be stil] 
fresh in our readers’ recollection. Anew edition of their narrative 
has now appeared, which contains an appendix with some fresh 
evidence upon the circumstances and a number of eighteenth. 
century plans of the Trianon gardens. Impressions and Opinions, 
By George Moore. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)—Mr. Moore ig 
reissuing some of his earlier works in a uniform edition, We 
gather from the very characteristic preface that two of the essays 
in the original edition have been replaced by others.——Gitanjali 
(Song Offerings). By Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan and Co, 
4s. 6d. net.)—These prose translations of the translator’s own 
Bengali poems proved such a success as to inspire Mr. Beerbohm 
with one of the caricatures now being exhibited in Leicester Square, 
The success has also encouraged the publishers to issue a cheaper 
edition which, like the original one, contains an introduction in 
very effusive terms by Mr. W. B. Yeats. The Troublesome Reign 
of King John. Edited by F. J. Furnivall and John Munro, 
(Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. net.)—The new volume of the collec- 
tion known as “ The Shakespeare Classics” contains a reprint of 
the play from which Shakespeare concocted “King John.” This 
edition, we learn, contains the last work to which Dr. Furnivall 
put his pen. Moliére: CLuvres Completes. 6 vols. (Nelson and 
Sons. 1s. each.)—Such an attractively designed and excellently 
printed Moliére at such a low price is sure to find many English 
purchasers, Our only regret is that the feeble illustrations could 
not have been omitted. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—~o— 


Ames (J. B,), Lectures on Legal History and Miscellaneous Legal Essa; 
roy 8vo = Milford) — = 
Anderson (Sir R.), Forgotten Truths, cr 8vo 
Auerbach (S.), Headache, its Varieties, &., cr 8vo 
Beard (C. A.), American Cit Government, or 8vo 
Beddoe (D. M.), The Lost Mameluke, er 8v0 
Begbie (H.), Rising Dawn, cr 8vo 
Behrens R. G.), Pebble: a novel, cr 8vo. 
Benson (A. C.), Joyous Gard, cr 8vo .. 
Black Bean (The). By ‘* Thormanby,’ 
Brooks (J. G.), American Syndicalism, cr 8vo 5 net 
Brown (P. H.), The Age of Goethe, 8vo (J. Murray) 6/0 
Burns (E. E.), Alternating Currents, cr 8vo (Spon) net 
Carrier (E.), A Soul in Shadow, cr 8vo (Long) 
Castle (A. and E.), Chance the Piper, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 
Claude (G.), Liquid Air and Oxygen Nitrogen, roy 8vo ......(Churchill) net ie 
Congreve (A. E.), The One Maid Book of Cookery, cr 8v0 (H. Jenkins) net 2/6 
Cox (J. C.), Rambles in Kent, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6 
Craig (R.), History of Oratory in Parliament, 1213 to 1913, 8vo 
(Heath & Cranton) net 10/6 
Desmond (G. G.), The Ring of Nature, cr 8V0 ...........0-.c0000+ (Methuen) vet 5/0 
De Warzée (D.), Peeps into Persia, 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 12/6 
Durand (Sir M.), Life of the Rt, Hon. Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall, 8vo 
yf Blackwood) net 16 
Heath & Cranton) 60 








Stoughton) 
..(Duckworth) 
(J. Murray) net 
eath & Cranton) 


Dutton (A. V.), Feigning or Folly, cr 8vo 
ey (P. E.), Experimental Wireless Stations, cr 8vo 
Edge (S.), A Maker of Ware, cr 8vo 
Elder (R. D.), The Sojourner, cr 8vo 
Fernald (C. B.), The Married Woman: a Play, cr 8 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Ford (P.), A Page in Man’s History, cr 8vo (Long) 
Fox (H.), Elementary Bacteriology and Protozoology (Churchill) net 
Futrelle (J.), My Lady's Garter, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Gill (E. M.), Practical Dry-Fly Fishing, cr 8vo (Newnes) net ! 
Gregory (Lady), New Comedies, cr 8vo ...(Putnam) net 
Hansel (C. W.), Introductory Electricity and Magnetism (Heinemann) 
Hill (J. M.), Practical Cooking and Serying (Hodder $ Stoughton) net 
Holt (H. G.), Fire Protection in Buildings, 8vo Lockwood) net 
Ingham (Bp.) and Burrows (C, L.), Sketches in Western re ‘anada, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Innes (A. T.), Chapters of Reminiscences.........Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Johnstone (A .D.), With the British Red Cross i in Turkey, 8vo (Nisbet) net 5/ 
(Black) net ae | 
| 


Johnstone (R. W.), Text-Book of Midwifery, cr 8vo 
aT net 


Liberty (Sir A. L.), A Day in Tangier, cr 8vo 
Lincoln (W. S.), The Lost Despatch, cr 8vo.. 
Littlestone (G.), The Psalm Stone, cr 8vo. 
Lowry (M.), Story of Belfast and its Surroundings, 8vo 
Macdonell (Lady), Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life, 8vo 
Macdowell (E.), Critical and Historical Essays, } a (Constable) net 
Mitchell (C. A.), Mineral and Aerated Waters, 8vo (Constable) net 
Montagu (V. M.), The Abbé Edgeworth and His Friends, 8vo 
(H. Jenkins) net 
Neeser (R. W.), A Sandsman’s Log, 8vo (H. Frowde) net 
Neil (M. H.), Candies and Bonbons and how to make a cr 8vo 
(Chambers) net 
Newsham (J. C.), The Propagation and Pruning of —_ ‘Trees, Shrubs, 
and Miscellaneous Plants, 8vo C. Lockwood) net 
Nikto (V.), A Mere Woman, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 
Oppenheim (E. P.), The a of Tavernake...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Palmer (W. 8S.) and Haggard (A, M.), Michael Fairless, Her Life and 
Writings, cr 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Panton (P. N.), Clinical Pathology, 8vo (Churchill) net 126 
Pearson (C. H. }, National Life and Character, cr 8vo . ..(Macmillan) net 50 
Peel (Hon. G.), The Tariff Reformers, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 26 
Powicke (F. M. ), The Loss of Normandy, 1189—1204, 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 15, 
Pryce (D. H.), The Ethics of Evan Wynne, cr 8vo ———— 6; 
Rittenberg (M.), The Mind-Reader, cr 8vo al ppleton) 
Savi (E. W.), The Daughter-in-Law, cr 8vo ... ‘(Hurst ‘k Tckett) 
Schelling (F. E.), The English Lyric, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Selby (T. G.), Captain and Consummation, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(C. H. Kelly) ‘ 
Shaw (V.), Encyclopaedia of the Kennel, 8vo (Routledge) 
Smith (J. C.), Paints and Painting Defects: Detection, Cause and Cure, 
cr 8vo (Trade Papers Pub, Co.) net 
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ker (C. D.), The Spartan, Cr 8V0 ......0..-esseeeen (Hodder & Stoughton) 
merville (F.), The Spirit of Paris, 8VO...........cceeceecererereeees 

—_— (A. B.)s The Bond of Freedom, cr 8vo 
Sper (J. C.), Steps to Parnassus, cr 8vo.... 
erat G. V.-), The Lost Destiny, Cr 8V0 .......cccsccessceeereeeeeenereenes 
Sutherland (J.), The Hidden Road, cr 8vo....... ane 
Bul (W. G. Diseases and Injuries of the Eye, cr 8vo 
— (R. 8.) and others, A boratory Manual for Phy 

mercial Geography, ee spugearavennnnauennesnunsseel (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Trial of George Henry Lamson. Edited by H. L. Adam ...(W. Hodge) net 5/0 
Vance (L. J.), The Destroying Angel, Cr 8VO  ........0.ss.esseseeeeeeees (Richards) 6/0 
Varley (H.), Henry Varley’s Life Story, cr 8vo.................. (A. Holness) net 3/6 
Webber (G. D.), The Best Motor Routes through Europe ...... (Unwin) net 6/0 
Webster (H. K.), The Ghost Girl, Cr 890 ....s.s00-csesreessesesesseees ..{(Appleton) 6/0 
Webster (J.), Dadd: -Long-Legs, Cr 8V0 .......00..+-.00+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Wedderburn (Sir .), Allan Octavian Hume, C.B., cr 8vo...... (Unwin) net 5/0 
Welpton (W. P.), Physical Education, cr 8V0 ..........ccc000eeeceeeeseeeeees (Clive) 3/6 
Whitelaw (D.), The Little Hour of Peter Wells (Hod‘or & Stoughton) 60 
Wi sed (P. H.), Dante and Aquinas, cr BVO............c00cceee002 «> (Dent) net 6/0 
Wile (I. 8.), Sex Education, cr BVO ...........000000s . Melrose) net 2/6 
Wilkinson (T. W.), The Highways and Byways of England ......(liffe) net 4/6 
Willoughby (G.), The Adventuress and other Stories, er 8vo (M. Goschen) 6/0 
Workman (H. B.), The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (C,H. Kelly) net 5/0 
Wriothesley (W.), The Ambassadress, cr 8vo ....... (Heinemann) 6/0 

FOR FOR 
DRESSES F A B R { Cc Ss FURBNISHING 


EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 
FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, 








The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 


TENNIS. FISHING. 
Address: MANAGERESS., 


GOLF (18 Holes). 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Whole Life Bonus + - - £2 Os. % per annum. 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


E.C. 





BY SPECIAL | " S AND CLO 
Th G 1 Prizes an io edal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. |The only Grand — — 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and C 
TO THE KING. ate. The a Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tora, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. and utd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big ‘ 
TRADE-MARK. 1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £24,000,000, 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


UDE, NORTH CORNWALL, 
TO BE LET, with immediate possesion, unfurnished, EFFORD DOWN 
MANSION, Bude, situate above the entrance to Bude Harbour, close to the 
Atlantic Ocean, with extensive and beautiful coast and land views, well 
sheltered and secluded and screened by a plantation of Sacres. It has 2 
square towers, contains 8 reception and other rooms, 15 bedrooms, 3 dressing- 
rooms, bathroom, with hot and cold water, Situate in its own grounds of 
upwards of 8 acres, with gardener’s cottage, stables for 6 horses and 2 loose 
boxes, 2 carriage houses with 2 servants’ rooms over and harness-room. 
Additional land if required. The Church is adjoining the property. 
The London and South-Western Railway Station, the Town of Bude, the 
North Cornwall Golf Links, Tennis Club Courts, Cricket Ground, Post Office 
and Telegraph Station are about half a mile distant. 
one supply is continuous and supplied by the Urban District 
ouncil, 
For cards to view apply to Mr. Arthur Heard, Rude; and for further 
pentioutees and conditions of letting to Messrs, HOULDITCH & ANSTEY, 
ucthernhay, Exeter. 


ULLION, CORNWALL.—TO LET for summer, well- 

furnished and delightfully situated bungalow, facing open rea, bathing 
beach five minutes, good golf, three sitting, six bedrooms, charming garden 
three quarters acre, six guineas.— Walter, Meres Vean, Mullion. 











HAMES, OXFORD.—TO LET, Furnished July and 

August, picturesque, old-fashioned House in large garden, on river bank, 

rs) ite college barges, 5 minutes from centre of town, 3 large reception, 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ hall; punt. Six guineas weekly,—MRS, 
WACE, Grandpont House, Oxford. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ASTINGS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications on or before Saturday, May 24th, 1913, 
for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Salary £400, rising to £450, Applicants must 
be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have such other 
equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education, and 
not be over 45 years of age. Duties to begin September 1918. Canvassing 
directly or indirectly will disqualify. Full particulars from F, W. COLES, 
Eaq., Clerk to the Governors, Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
(Primary Branch) 
THE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of ASSISTANT 


LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in EDUCATION for WOMEN 
STUDENTS. Duties to commence in September next. Candidates with 


special qualifications for training teachers of young children preferred. Salary 
£150 to £200, according to queiteeeiiens and experience. Applications should 
be sent not later than I0th May, to the Registrar, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, 


PAlLMERs ENDOWED SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX, 


SENIOR MISTRESS WANTED. 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR MISTRESS on the girls’ 
side of the above School, which is conducted on the dual school system. 

As the lady appointed will be largely responsible, under the direction of the 
Principal, for the work of the girls’ side, applicants should have had consider- 
able experience in both teaching and organisation. Salary is £125 ;er annem, 
together with a capitation fee of 5s. per head (present number of girls in the 
schoo! is 142) and board, rooms and laundress, Preference will be given to 
cayteente holding an Honours degree in French and English or its equivalent. 

pplications stating age, place of education, University degree (if any) and 
eee, together with copies of four recent testimonials, should be sent on 
or before 12th May, 1913, to 

2 Orsett Road, Grays. THO, A. CAPRON, 

19th April, 1913. Clerk to the Governors. 


Hs SECONDARY SCHOOL for BOYS, EXETER, 


HEAD-MASTER, 

The Governors invite applications from (Graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom for the position of HEAD-MASTER of the above School, the 
appointment to date from the Ist September, 1913. The emoluments will 
consist of a house adjoining the School, and a fixed salary of £400 per annum, 
rising by two yearly increments of £25 to £450, 

The School earns the fall grant from The Board of Education, and the 
present numbers are about 300. 

Candidates must not be more than 45 years of age. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will! be a disqualifeation. 

Applications (forms of which can be obtained of the Clerk), and testimonials, 
limited to three, are to be in my hands not later than May 23. 

JOHN £. DAW, 
Clerk to the Governors, 





13 Bedford Circus, Exeter, 
19th April, 1913. 


BEtise AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 





A MISTRESS of METHOD, specially qualified to train Infant Teacher, will 
be required next September. Commencing salary £12) per annum, with board, 
residence, }aundry, and medical attendance. Application forms, on receipt of 
stamped addressed xr | envelope, may be obtained with further particulars 
from the Principal, to whom all applications must be sent not later than 
May Sist, 1913. 


OWLEY SCHOOLS, ST. HEL 
j 


Wanted, for September next, for the Cowley Schoo! (Secondary), St. Helens, 
a FORM MASTER (Graduate) with experience to take Junior Form Work, 
Mathematics, English, &c. Music or Woodwork a recommendation. Salary 
£150 per annum with £5 increments —_— ct to satisfactory service) to £40), 
Applications, to be made on forms which may be had on receipt of stamped 
obiveesed foolscap envelope, should be forwarded, not later than May 10th, to 


the Secretary for Education, St. Helens. 
rue QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The Professorship of Logic and Metaphysics will become vacant on the 
Ist October, 19138. The salary attached to the office is £600 per annum, with a 
supplement and certain benefits under the pension scheme, __ 

‘ull information as to remuneration and terms of appointment may be 


ined f 
— ets JOHN M, FINNEGAN, Secretary. 
HE ROWNTREE DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL, 
YORK. A MISTRESS required for Domestic Subjects, Housewifery 
in particular, Good qualifications and experience essential. Initial salary 


_ we 
UND. 








CLAIMS PAID........+...+.++------ £100,000,000, 


£100-£120, Applications should be sent at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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OUN TY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for inclusion in the panel 
ef EXAMIN ERS in (1) Arithmetic and Mathematics; (2) English and General 
Knowledge; (3) History ; (4) Geography; (5) German; (6) Needlework ; (7) 
Chemistry. Some of the examinations will be for children and some for older 
students or adults. 

Applications are also invited for inclusion in the panel of ASSISTANT 
EXAMINERS for the Junior County Scholarship Examination, which consists 
of a paper in Arithmetic and a paper in English suitable for children of 
11 years of age. . : ’ 

Applications must be on the official form G.126 to be obtained with particu- 
lars of the appointments, rates of payment, &c., by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Education Officer, London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 
Saturday, 10th May, 1913, Every communication must be marked G.2 on the 
envelope. 

Canening, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


19th April, 1913. 
OUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM, 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress: MISS NELSON, M.A. (Edin.). 

PRINCIPAL MATHEMATICS MISTRESS (commencing salary £130). 

SCIENCE MISTRESS able to teach Chemistry and Physics. 

GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS, able to teach Geography on modern lines and 
some English. 

The Mistresses must be Graduates of a British University, highly qualified 
in their special subjects, and prepared to commence duties in September next, 
Successful experience is essential. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS also wanted for September, able to teach 
Needlework, Cookery, Laundry, and Housewifery by scientific methods, High 
qualifications and successful experience are essential. 

Salaries according to County Scale, particulars of which together with 
application form will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not later than 
Monday, 12th May, 1913. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly may disqualify. 

Shire Hall, Durham, . A. L. ROBSON, 

2ist April, 1913. County Secretary for Higher Education, 


AN7 ESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LECTURESHIPS IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

Owing to the appointment of Dr. T. M. Lowry to the post of Professor of 
Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital, there will be a vacancy in the above College in 
September next in the Lecturership in Chemistry, Commencing salary £250 
per annum (non-resident). 

There will also be a vacancy in September in the Lecturership in Physics and 
Applied Mathematics. Commencing salary £150 (residence optional). 

Candidates for the above posts should be Graduates in Honours in Chemistry 
or Physics of a British or German University. 

Further particulars and Form of Application (which must be returned not 
later than May 10th) can be obtained of the PRINCIPAL, 130, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 


EwWNHAM COLLEGE. 


The Trustees of the Mary Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite applications 
from past or present members of Newnham College for a TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP of £150, for purposes of study, to be awarded in June 1913. 














\» Applications must be sent, not later than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, 


Newnham College, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


)IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


) 
A LECTURER IN SCIENCE will be required in September 1913, Degree 
i £80-£100 (according to qualifications and 


essential. Commencing salary 
experience), with board, rooms, and medical attendance. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the Principal, Training College, Ripon. 


OMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD.—RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP.—An election will be held this summer to a RESEARCH 
Candidates must 
sed research 


FELLOWSHIP of the annual value of £120 for three years. 
send their names, three references, and a statement of their pro 
before May 20th, to Miss H. L. Lorimer, Somerville College. The Fellowshi 
is open to all women who (i) have resided two years in Oxford and obtain 
Honours in some University Examination by October Ist next; or (ii) have 
taken Honours at Cambridge or Trinity Colle; 
can be learnt on application to Miss Lorimer. 





KENT.—The Governors invite applications for the post of LECTURER 
im HORTICULTURAL BOTANY and re OLOGY, Preference will be given to 
a candidate (woman) with a knowledge of general Biology and Field work. 
Applications, with three recent testimonials, to be sent to the PRINCIPAL, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained, not later than May 17th. 


XFORD OR CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE IN 
CLASSICAL HONOURS required in September in Public School, 
Canada, to teach Classics and History. Salary £160 with board and residence. 
For this and other posts apply REGISTRAR, Joint Scholastic Agency, 
23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


OUNG MAN, 21, of good education, is desirous of 
obtaining permanent employment of SECRETARIAL NATURE, or in 
any position offering prospects of advancement. Second in English of 2,016 
candidates in recent examination. Knowledge of French, German, book- 
keeping, typewriting, &c. Dewey Classification, &c. Two and a half years’ 
experience in Government Statistical Department. Good Secretarial experi- 
ence. Excellent references,—Apply, N.E., 67 Bensham Manor Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


EW COLLEG#, OXFORD.—There will be an Election 
to a FELLOWSHIP in THEOLOGY, in this College, in June next. 
‘The Fellowship will be held with a Lectureship, The stipend of the Fellow 
and Lecturer willstart at not less than £350a year. Applications, with three 
testimonials and two references, should be sent to T WARDEN not later 
than the 15th of May, Further information as to duties, &c., will be furnish 
by THE WARDEN, 
T ADY GRADUATE, thoroughly experienced in scholastic 
_4 work but willing to make a change from teaching, desires Position of 
‘Trust, or any work for which her capabilities and qualifications fit her. 
Bright, energetic, musical, strong, good reader. Excellent testimonials and 
references.—Box No. 620, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 




















v al . . * 
NGLISH LECTOR wanted at a Continental University 
next September. Graduate with some experience in teaching English. 
If some knowledge of Phonetics, all the better. Candidates must be free from 
arg accent. Emoluments equivalent to about £200 a year.—Apply to 
rof, LEWIS, Camb. Univ. Scholastic Agency, Ltd., Cambridge. Request for 
particulars must be accompanied by copies of testimonials and statement of 

age, qualifications, and experience, 








,» Dublin.—Further conditions 





LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the ee of Education, by the Oxford 

c a Send Ze and by 





University Deleg or y T 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATH RINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are oon for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip! 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from oo 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Eutry 
There isa Loan Fund. r] 











JT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE 
wy Fy H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24.39 e 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
SUMMER TERM begins APRIL 24th. 

For particulars of the College course of work for Senior and Junior 
Students, and of the School preparatory to the College (Head-Mistress, Miss 
M.’D. Tear), apply Secretary, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may reside at the College under the personal supervision of the 
Warden, from whom particulars of boarding-fees may be obtained. 











Re* AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £0 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 30th to July 5th, 1913. Names must be entered before May 3ist, 1913, 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee 
£100 a year. For forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 

HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Babies in residence. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


EV. C. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and C. L. 
GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 
preparation for Holy Order:.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to “ Parkside,”” Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth, W. 
VHE RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
COFsses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 

—- (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSE'T, 








Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratrncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S, A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCanm 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 








REAT MALVERN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Abbots- 

hill, a Home-School for Girls, from 6 to 14 years of age. Prospectus 
on application. Head-Mistress, Miss LLOYD JONES, late of the Priory, 
Great Malvern. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A First 

Class SCHOOL for GIRLS’ providing a thorough modern education 
combined with refined home life. Senior House (girls 14 to 19); Junior House 
(girls 7 to 13). Large residential staff of University women and other qualified 
Mistresses. Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London. Inclusive 
fees.—For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Principal. 





T. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The Council offer, in July 1913, on the results of an examination to be held 
in July, three Entrance Scholarships of the annual value of £60, £40, and 
£20 respectively, tenable for four years at St. Leonards School. 
Preference will be given to the daughters of professional men, and of Officers 
in H.M. Service, who are unable to pay full School fees. Candidates must be 
between 13 and 14 years of age. 
Further particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS before June Ist. 


S T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 20th and ends July 29th. 











VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 





Miss Auerbach. Thorough education iu the bracing aix of the Craven highlands. 
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aaa PUBLIO DAY. SCHOOL TRUST 


MITED.) 
(Founded 1874) 
Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLL. 
President—The Marquess of CREWE, K.G. 
Qhairman of Council—The Rev. Prebendary the Honble. J. 8. NORTHCOTE. 


The long-established and important Schools of the Trust provide a liberal 
tion of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses, mainly 
af University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful life at 
ome and for College training leading to the higher ey ursuits. 
During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
ridge, and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
Trust. 


s' 
a Ho Schools are conducted in a religious spirit, SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
EACHING when requested by Parents. ; 
HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carofully considered. 
ing-felds with organized Games are Frveseee. 
— are Preparatory Departments for Children under 7. 

In the Schools marked ¢ opportunities are given at the end of the 
School Course for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other 
Jranches of DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

Licensed BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
gus *. Arrangements for boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to 
popils who enter early. 

{RUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School. 

NEXT TERM begins on MAY 7th, except at Birkenhead, Clapham, Liver- 

9], Newcastle, Norwich, Sheffield. and Streatham Hill, where it begins 

Y Mth. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Trust, 
Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, or from the Head-mistresses of the 
individual Schools. 

The following is a complete list of the Schools :— 





Kame of School. Head-Mistress, 











#Bath High Sch. .| Miss Nicol, M.A. (Math. Trip., 
Newnham). 

Birkenhead do....| Devonshire Place, Birkenhead| Miss Baines, M.A, (Lond.). 

f’Blackheath Wemyss Koad, Blackheath,) Miss Gadesden, M.A, (Hist. 
High School] _S.E. Trip., Girton). 

;Brightoun&Hove| Montpelier Road, Brighton...) Miss Lunn (Class. Trip., 
High School Girton). 

Bromley do....| Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent/Miss Hodge, M.A, (Math. 
Trip., Girton). 

Clapham do....| South Side, Clapham Com-} Miss Paul, M.A. (Lond.), 
mon, 8.W. 

Croydon do....| Wellesley Road,Croydon,and)| Miss Leahy,M.A.(Math.Trip., 


(with branch at} Down Court, Purley. Girton). 
Purley.) 
Dulwich do...) Thurlow Park Road, S.E, ...| Miss Furness (Class. Trip., 
Girton). 


“Ipwich  do....| Westerficld Road, Ipswich ...j| Miss M. Gale (Fin. Hon, 

Mod. Lang., Oxford). 
Kensington do....) St. Alban’s Road, Kensington| Miss Home (Math, Trip., 
Court, W. Newnham). 





f*Liverpool Belvidere Road, Prince’s| Miss Rhys, M.A. (Fin. Hon. 
(Belvedere) Park, Liverpool Mod. Hist., Somerville). 
School 
#’Newcastle Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle-| Miss Hiley (Fin, Hon. Mod. 


Hist. Oxford). 
.| Miss Wise (Nat. Se, Trip., 
Newnham). 
Nottingham do. | Arboretum Street, Notting-| Miss Clark. 
am 
?’Notting Hill & | Norland Square, Notting Hill, Miss M. M. Berryman, M.A. 

Bayswater do, w. (Lond.). 
fOxiord = do....| Banbury Road, Oxford ...| Miss Haig Brown, M.A.(Math. 
Trip.,and Mod, Lang.Trip., 
Girton). 
‘Portsmouth do.| Kent Road, Southsea... .| Miss Cossey, M.A. (Math. 

Trip., Newnham). 
East Putney do.) 18 Carlton Road,Putney,S.W.| Miss Hewetson, M.A, (Lady 
and 37 Putney Hill, 8.W. M t Hall). 
‘Sheffield do....) Rutland Park, Clarkehouse) Miss Escott. 
Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon. Mod. 


Road, Sheffield 
fShrewsbury do.| Murivance, Shrewsbury wi 
Lang., Oxford). 
South Hamp- Maresfield Gardens, Fitz-| Miss Benton. 
stead do. john’s Avenue, N.W. 
Streatham Hill avertree Road, Streatham| Miss Oldham, M.A, (8.U.L., 
&Brixton do. Hill, 5.W. nay my 
Sutton do....) Cheam Road, Sutton Miss Bell, B.A. (Lond.) 
f8ydenham do....| West liill, Sydenham, S.E....| Miss Sheldon, M.A, (Math. 
Trip., Girton). 
Tunbridge Camden Park, Tunbridge} Miss Sanders, M.A. (Class. 
Wells do. ells Trip., a 
tWimbledon Hill} Mansel Road and 74 The Hill,| Miss Gavin, A. (Class. 
School Wimbledon Trip., Girton). 


(Cen.) High Sch. on-Tyne 
#Norwich do....| Theatre Street, Norwich 











ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils re ared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
Fequired, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation, Terms moderate. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
| eae to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Pardsley, Hon, 
Bec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


QQ Frenne ae cuba EASTBOURN E— 
c Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 





i ).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially builtfora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Summer Term begins May €th. Next vacancies in September. 

Ss". PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 

HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
Payment of Tuition Fees. Application should be made to the High Mistress 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD,; 


The SUMMER TERM will in on Wednesday, May 7th. 
2nd Class Saloon attached to the 3.45 from Waterloo. For prospectus apply 
to Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. Con- 

ducted by Miss E. Dawes, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.). The comforts of a 
refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind in a 
sound body. Preparatious for examinations if desired. French and German 
aspeciality. Large grounds, high and healthy position. 


NGLISH AND GERMAN FIRST-RA'I'E FINISHING 
SCHOOLS (affiliated). The Principals offer TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
value £30 each, for two years to Gentleman's Daughters over 14, studious, anc 
with \— for languages. Apply, witb particulars of former education, to 
E. G. F., care Street, 30 Cornhill, London. 
Wy 4iaser GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad,—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381] Liscard. 

UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Estab- 
lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games, Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium. Girls taken to concerts and 

of interest in Town. Spreciatirmes.,-LECTURES in English, French 
and German by well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system, ART. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Ltp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings. Boarding House, Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large playing 
. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, E.C.B.,M.P, Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “Ihe Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and saperteness Teachers in every branch of Physical ‘lrain- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Boynl Gymnastic Institute 
onan. Sducated Women are trained as Scientific ‘heachers of Physical 
ucation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon, and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 y and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mussage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Fduca- 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swamming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ 3sCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
The Summer Term begins Wednesday, May l4th. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 

}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Bimited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Next Term begins April 30th. 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, i 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss 
AREUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on Tuesday, May 6th. The Head- 

Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on May 3rd and 5th, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
ARPENDEN HALL, Herts—A Small HOME- 
SCHOOL for GIRLS; thorough general education on modern lines; 
fitted gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; field for games.—Principal, 
Miss English (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior's Field, Godalming). 





| | IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private idential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Bcholarship, available for —_ ” , on application to Principals, 
Summer Term, April 30 to Thy 25. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses » 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore ; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For spectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 

















£\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 





x the School, The last day for the registration of candidates will be Monday, 
une Jord, 


SYSTEM, by Frenchman, ah ir Bees, it Preserving.— Princi 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F ist Class Certificates, Seo Frospectuns 
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“The Beasley Treatment.”’ This Book giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on application to the 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
NEXT TERM commences Saturday, May 3rd. 
Illustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich, 





author—W., J. Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,” Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


 BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


H.™® CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
° MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE. The Course of Training on the ‘‘CONWAY™” counts 
a3 one year’s sea service, and cadets can be passed direct into first-class lines, 


NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH. 


12 SUCCESSES IN 18912. 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term. 


For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W. BROADBENT, B.D., B.N.E., 
H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 

£25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 

17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 24th and 

25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (RB. G. ROUTH, 

M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Ricneties, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. ther information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Ogee eg PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent] 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool. Special Armyand 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, t 

Corps. New buildings, ~~ and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


“TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May l4th, 1913. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 
Scbolarshi and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 
lowe tae SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Pre tory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





























( UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 
in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 

SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 perannum will be awarded, 

~+For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


(GG RESHAM'S 0] NORFOLK. 





SCHOOL, HOLT, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 3rd and 4th, 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


YOMERSET.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Walton Pines, Walton-by-Clevedon. School stands on Walton Cliff, 
commanding fine view of Channel, Limestone soil. Excellent drainage and 
water supply. Playing fields in front of house. Sound education at moderate 
terms. Games and physical drill a speciality. Suitable delicate or backward 
boys.—Prospectus from P. HOSTE, Esq., M.A. 
UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Qualifying 
» Examination at Candidates’ School will take place on Monday, May 19th, 
Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, May 27th, 
Particulars from the Secretary. 
SCHOOL, 


ITY OF LONDON 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
¢ the value of £15 lis. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in 

ay next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, 
increasing to £35, will be open for competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A, J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 








EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
- Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
URHAM 


SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS ng in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 ) 

will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, May 27th. Candidates must be under fs on 

September 2lst, 1913. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the 

APTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY 13th. For 

— peas apply te Rev. BR. D,. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
ouse, Durham, 


INNHE GOVERNORS OF THE BARRINGTON 
SOCIETY offer for competition at the end of May TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £25 each, tenable for three years at any school approved by them. 
The Lee sy are cpen to the sons or orphans of Clergy of the Church of 
England in the Diocese of Durham, and competitors must be not less than 14 
— of =. ge should be made to the SECRETARY, Barrington 
iety, The College, Durham, not later than May 20th. 


ROADSTAIRS, PIERREMONT HALL.—Kev. A. V. 
GREGOIRE, M.A., and N. W. ROSS, M.A., B. és L. Preparation for 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, and Public Schools, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the value of £40 per annum each (1) for candidates for Osborne, (2) for the 
School Choir, become vacant next Term. Age limit eleven on May 31st next. 
Term commences on May 2nd.—For particulars apply as above, 

















OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 
for FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) held in J 
—* for Exhibitions, — - fees (202) to £50 per annum, for whick 
reference is ven sons OF C. edi —_ 
KEETON, M.A, Head-Master, w7  Oucal men—Apply G. i, 


’ : af oa 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 

the 10th, 11th, and 12th of June, 1913. Two Scholarships of £100 
annum, two of £80 per annum, one of per annum, and not exceeding pis 
Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuitiog 
Fee, will be offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD 


MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLAKSHIP EXAMI 
NATION, June 3, 4,and5, One or two of £87, five or more of £4, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomi- 
nations, £12 aad annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship, For particulars apply to the Head-master or Secretary, 








OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: ARTHUR 

ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory »History, 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The Summer Term begins on Ma: Ist. 
Full particulars and copies of Prospectus may be obtained from the Heat, 
Master, Bootham School, York. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS,— 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4thand 5th, Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES O HEREFOR! SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS, 0 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay. 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen only, 

poly 3 Lone the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouss 
an ord). 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. vg W, 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house ia 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D. E, NORTON, Head-Master. 


























LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 19th and 20th. 
_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenatle 
nee. Further particulars may be had from Rev, A, H, COOKE, M.A, 
Head-Master. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committees of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYSof 
a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 
attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.). 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. — 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, 
SWITZERLAND, 


For Modern Languages. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 


Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 





NEUCHATEL, 





C 


M.A. Oxford. 
Bracing climate, I 1 1 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


COURSES. 


H ° SEreparT 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received. 
Address; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
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A _—_ 
LOIS-S-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris).—Madame et 
Monsieur Métrot, ex- fesseur, officier d’Académie, regoivent un 
deux nes gens anglais désirant apprendre la langue, ou famille 
weitense.— ons de Francais, Tennis, Excursions aux chateaux de Touraine. 
Meilleures références. 
ARIS (70 Rue de la Tour), Bois de Boulogne.— 
P Mademoiselle Métrot, professeur dipléme de Francais, recoit une ou 
geax jeunes filles Jaises désirant appren la langue, ou dames visiteuses. 
de Francais, Musique, Art. Meilleures références. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, eoncerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
‘seg and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health, Out- 

a ive, Dwedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 

to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo. Neuilly s/. Seine. 


qstion to Miss East beeen, Dounes ew Se 
ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
P receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
zesident in the house for French elasses, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Pine house and junds in thiest 

pear the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Doeteur 


ae << 
rypARIS, ETOILE.—French Family receives a few PAYING 
GUESTS to study French. Splendid situation; comforts; highest 
yeferenccs ; moderate terms.—Mme. DEVOMEL, 4, Rue du Dime. 














REPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS.— 
French family, very good class, would receive in their com. country house 

afew Students. Beautiful country, riding, tennis-court, excurs. Piano lessons, 
Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. Write for partics. to Mr. JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), France. u. 








“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


>T GA Pid ks. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
I s or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 





CE OF SCHOOLS for 


aye invited to call = or send fully-detailed iculars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have beem closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Perents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVAT TUTORS,and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 














CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, havirg an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge} an pee and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be a . 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees ired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC KGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1852. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsovally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocert (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Gernarp. 








lO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality. Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 




















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women,—May 23rd: Austria, Danube, Carpathians, Vienna, Budapest, 
Lake Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, Tyrol (Dolomites), Grand Russian (Caucasus, 


Volga, Crimea, Capitals, &c.), Swiss, French Castles, Spain.—Arranged and 
accomp. by Miss Bishop, ‘‘Haslemere,’”’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 
omen le imnceacaleecicc te Aller cadet ate Mle anc so nner tants ar 2 iat 


UX1oN- 


CASTLE 
LINE, 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mar, Router, 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 
For further information apply to the Head Offce, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London, 


West-end Agensy : Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 





WISS TOURS—PALACE HOTELS, Half Rates in 

June, three-quarter Rates July and September. Montana and Murren. 

Also Tours to Lucerne, Grindelwald, Chamonix, Zermatt, Italian lakes,—Dr. 
Heury S, Lunn, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Londen, N. W, 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &oa 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 





TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


EFERENCE and RESEARCH work at British Museum 
undertaken, NOTES supplied on Literary, Political, Social, and other 
subjects for articles and speeches, &c. Moderate terms. MSS. TYPED 








accurately and expeditiously from 8d. per 1,000 words. DUPLICATING, 
HAROL > JOHN IN, 3 Langton Road, North Brixton, London. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene ” 
(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Easter vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily - yay for particulars, medical re , &c., to The “** DUST- 
ALLAYER” Co., 105 Queen Victoria St., London, Ec. (Govt. Contractors). 


ORE MONEY TO SPEND. — Gold 

Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, T 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
UTHORS experiencing difficulty in finding a publisher are 
invited to submit their MSS., upon either general or special subjects, 
to the MUSEUM ARTS and LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 18 Bury Street, W.C, 
New authors accorded special consideration, 


JPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghul!, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
E ienced Medical and Nursing treatment. ae and Gardeni 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOL, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S. Reeommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from purest 
materials, guaranteed Unshrinkable, and gives lasting wear. Write for 

free patterns and buy direct from the makers at first cost. Garments sent on 
approval.—Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patroy: H.M. Tur Kina, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving au 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tus Ear. oy Harnnowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrrow, 























Besesae BRAMWELL BOOTH 
Earnestly asks for help for the work of 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


among the Poor and Needy. 1,384 Centres of Religious Work 
and 180 Branches of Social Work are established in the United 
Kingdom alone. Some 8,600 Poor are Housed Nightly, and 
Thousands of Men and Women are found work Daily. 


Help is needed for Men's Homes, Women’s Homes, Girls’ 
Homes, Boys’ Homes, Homes for the Aged, Slum Settle- 
ments, Maternity and Sick Nurses, Maternity Hospitals, Land 
Colonies, Emigration Bureaux, Anti-Suicide Bureaux, Relief 
Efforts, Inebriates’ Homes, Evangelistic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Work, &c, 

Balance Sheets, Legacy Forms, and Annual Reports sent 
upon application to GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., to whom please 
make cheques payable, 


HE BRITISH IMPERIALISTS’ ASSOCIATION asks 
British ladies and gentlemen to render assistance in establishing a 
eounteraction to encroaching Labour Tyranny; and inculcating a new moral 
force for ensuring stability of Britain and continuity of the Empire, Full 
information from the SECKETARY, Cyril Dallow, Dorstone, Hereford, 
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Books worth reading are worth housing ina 


GUN 


HO would have their 
treasured volumes 
go without a worthy home 
whilst such a home as 
the “Gunn” Bookcase is 
at hand?—a home that 
whether your books run 
modestly to tens or 
bravely to their thou- 
sands, is ever “just the 
size,” accessible, enduring, 
and complete. 


Crows with Your Books. 
A “Gunn” never need look too 
big for your books, never too 
small—one section—the unit of 


measure—with top and base,, 


forms a complete bookcase, As 
the library grows, you add 
section to section. No ugly 
projections in a “Guan’”— 
none but best material and 
workmanship em ployed, 


BOOKLET No. 11 FREE. 





Send for this Booklet, contain- 
ing reproductions of the various 
Gunn styles and full details 
about the “Gunn” system, 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


N a ‘Gunn’ your books are safe, orderly, 
free from dust, and instantly get-at-able. 








This illustrates one of the styles 
in Figured Oak or Birch. 

D Top Section ... ... £0 12 

A 9%} in. BookSection 0 16 

9} in. Book Section 0 16 

11} in. Book Section 0 18 

11}-in, Book Section : 18 


aA 
B 
B 
a 


Wm. ANGUS & Co., Ltd.,** "tence en” 








Heal & Son have pro- 
duced, without the 
injurious use of lead, 
some very decorative 
but quite inexpensive 
examples of old Eng- 
lish and French peasant 
pottery, besides some 
of the best of the 
Spode wares. The 
booklet ‘“‘ Toilet and 
Table Wares” will be 
sent free to all readers 
of this Journal on 
application to— 


Tottenham 
Court Rd., W. 
. 











“TRENT TULIP.” 
Per set 10/6, five pieces 














SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


THE IDEAL CAR 


FOR THE 


TOURING 


SEASON. 
MODELS AND CHASSIS PRICES. 


12/16 H.P. ... £350; 
25/30 H.P. 


16/20 H.P. «. £460; 


oe £585. 


COMPLETE CAR PRICES. 


Car complete with Streamline Touring Body, one man 
hood, metal half screen, head lamp brackets, headlamps 
and generator, side lamps, tail lamp, horn, spare 
detachable wheel with Dunlop plain tyre and number 


plates, ready for the road. 
12/16 H.P. ...£435 15 0; 


25/90 TLP.. ... 


Prompt delivery oy all models through our authorised Agents. 


16/20 H.P. ...£555 15 0; 


£682 5 0. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST, 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd., 


UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester : 


112 Deansgate. 
Agents for London and District : J. Keels, Ltd., 72 New Bond St. W. 


HE local agent has at his instant 
command the largest stock 
ever made in this quality of 

boots. The existence of this stock 
guarantees a first-class fit and prompt 
supply. Write for new catalogue 
illesteating all Lotus boots and shoes 
for men and women. 
Letters : 
Lotus Shoe Makers, 
Stafford. 
Telephone : 
6989 London Wall. 


485—23/- 


Over seven hundred Lotus agents in London and the Provinces, 


Watérman’'s 
Ideal ) 
FountairPen 


The 
World’s 
BEST 


Makes writing a posi- 
tive pleasure. So 
simple in construction 
that it cannot get out 
of order with ordinary 
use. Nib just suited 
to your hand, a steady 
sufficient flow of ink 
to the point while 
writing, no leaking, no 
spluttering, no falter- 
ing. Lasts a lifetime; 
every pen guaranteed. 














Four Styles—Regular, Safety, 
Pump-filling, and  Self-tilling, 
with numerous designs in each. 
In Silver aad Gold for Presen- 
tation. Of Stationers and 
Jeweliers everywhere. 





























Bookie freg from L. & C. 
HARDTMU:rH, Lrp.. Kob-i- 
noor House, Kingsway, London. 
(New York : 173 roadway 
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WEATHERALL 
BURBERRY 


(Model A 273). 





Illastrated 
Catalogue 


Patterns of 
Barberry 
Materials 
Post Free 







































THE WEATHERALL-—a splendid top-coat 


for everyday wear—practically weightless, 
replete with comfort, and at the same time full 
of virile character and distinction. 


THE WEATHERALL, made in choice 
examples of Burberrys Weave-Proof 
coatings, is weatherproof and dust-proof, 
warming on chilly days, yet maintaining an 
equable temperature in close weather. 


‘THE WEATHERALL in dense though 

self-ventilating Burberry cloths, keeps 
out cold and wind more effectively than an 
Ordinary coat of double or even treble its 
weight, whilst its rainproof properties are 
unapproachable both for efficiency and 


for permanence. 
Haymarket, 


BURBERRYS tonbon; 


Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS ; and Provincial Agents, 


a 





Cups and Bowls 


ELKINGTON & Co., Ltd., 
Jewellers, Silversmiths, Electro- 
Platers, etc., are now making at 


their various branches a 





Special Window Display 


of Cups and Bowls. The collec- 
tion will include a large variety 


both in style and cost. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


ELKINGTON :..” 


LONDON—22, Regent Street, S.W.; 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


MANCHESTER—‘50, King Street, 
GLASGOW—34, Buchanan Street. 


BIRMINGHAM—Newhall Street. 
LIVERPOOL—27/, Lord Street. 









120 





CITY 
6K? 
BOOT 


IN GLACE CALF. 
PERFECT STYLE 
AND FORM. 


f~ From 21/- 


? . 
:. K BOOTS are all British built, of selected leather, 
in } sizes and standard widths. 
For 1913 List and Nearest Agent write—"K’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 





























Tky savoury dish is complete 
without Salt; yet how little 
salt is needed. Cherefore 
why not use only the best? 


Cerebos Salt 


By Royal Appointment to #.fMl. the King 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

‘“‘pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5° = Medium 5” = 
White Label 45” 2: 





£1:1:O0Oa year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day -and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required. 





Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 
61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





For general use 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
“Allenburys” DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. Lombard Street. E.C. 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 


The 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 


Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘* 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp GortcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComMPany, 
Dunedin; Simpson ano Wiuuiams, Christchurch; H. Battute 
AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; KR. Spreckiry, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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SIXTY-SIXTH REPORT 


OF THE 


Yokohama Specie Bank 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 


presented to the Shareholders 





AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


MONDAY, 10th MARCH, 1913. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED  ..........:.s:sssssesees Yen 48,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP .....ssccsecssessessseeses vesseee Fen 30,000,000 
RESERVE FUND o........essessse: sesssssessessesene Yn 18,200,000 


PRESIDENT—KESAROKU MIZUMACHI, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS— 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 

ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq 

RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq 

YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI, 


AUDITORS— 
YASUNORI ASADA, Esq. | TAMIZO WAKAO, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. tale NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO 
BOMBAY. NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAI, 
CALCUTTA. LIAO. YANG NEW YORK. TIELING. 
CHANGCHUN, LONDON. OSAKA. TIENTSIN, 
DAIREN (Dalny). LOS ANGELES PEKING. TOKIO, 
HANKOW, LYONS. BYOJUN 
HARBIN FENGTIEN (Port Arthur). 
HONG KONG. (Mukden), 


HEAD OFFICE ........cccccssesssoceesserssrenens YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GentLemeN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended 31st December, 1912. The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past 
Half-year, including yen 1,198,759.°5 brought forward from last Account, amount 
to yen 15,829,900.7 7, of which yen 12,460,839.5% have been deducted for interesta, 
Taxes, Current E 2xpenses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, 
Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 3,369,061." for 
appropriation. The Directors now propose that yen 350,000.°° be “added to the 
Reserve Fund, and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, which will absorb yen 1,800,000.°°. The Balance, yen 1,219,061.", will 
be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 

KESAROKU MIZUMACHI, Chairman, 
Head Office: Yokohama, 10th March, 1913. 


BALANCE SHEET, 
LiaBiLITIEs, 

I BR I cccenttsintancerrmincintinntanctateniicniinsananiaainils 
Reserve Funds ....................+ - 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts . 
Notes in Circulation 
De 
Bills 


Slst December, 1912, 
A 


sits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 
Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 
Sums due by the Bank 





144,! 507,994. %7 





Dividends Unclaimed .. tat 7,942.77 
Amount brought forward from ‘ast ‘Account . me 1, 198, 759, os 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ...............:ceccecseseeceeseeees 2,170,302, "4 
Assets, Yen 370,396,893, 2 

Cash Account— Y. A 


15,242,123. 47 


12,449,105. ©5—27,691,229, 12 









bcovepecnceensesesoececevoncsecesese 21,412,268, 72 
Bills weet i adh Advances, &c. . 111,284,385, '¢ 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the ‘Ba 202,634,105, 7% 
Bullion and Foreign Money ......................5 3,285,119, 94 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. ... 4,089,784, 6? 


Yen 370 370, 396,893. g, 36 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 


and Clerks, &e. 12,460,839,5* 





Se IIE IIIT on inicsedsischianisensnnclinnievasciinidensaensaidasanadininabin 350,000, ¢¢ 
To Dividend— 
yen 6.° ° ner Old Share for 240,000 Shares 
beng at tk Apa perstameagay 1,800,000, ¢° 
To Balance carried forward to next Account oo... «« 1,219,061.1* 





Yen 15,829,900. 77 


By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1912 ...........ccce00e 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
3lst Dec., 1912 


Y. 
1,198,759. 5 
14,631,141. 7? 


Yen 15,829,900. 77 
We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, 
Advances, &c., and ‘have found them all to be in accordance with the Booka 
and Accounts of the Bank, 


YASUNORI 0” 





} Auditors. 


TAMIZO WAKAO 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertiscd In this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books First Editions. 
uirles 'Pend Out-of-Print Books. 


any of the following post free on request. 
Catalogue of Books in Beautiful 
indings, suitable for presentation, 
Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign languages. 
Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls. 
Catalogue of Stationery and Library 


Catalogue of Newly Published 
Books. 
tated Catalogue of Second- 

onl eat New Books at greatly 
seduced prices. 

Classified Catalogue of The Best 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash 

V requisites, 


BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on applicaticn.) 
Orders by post receive immediate attention. 
free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s. 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telephone: 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London,” 


“The World is rich, yet poverty is everywhere.” 
For explanation of this paradox— 
READ The White Man’s Problem. 3d. 
By AN OPTIMIST. 


Publishers: CARTWRIGHT & RATTRAY, Ltd., 
 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and 12 and 14 Brown Street, Manchester, 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 


Quarterly: No. 305. Contents for APRIL, 1913. 


Diseattt (concluded). By the Editor. 

Tus Catwouic Party 1y Tue Nerwertasps. By Lady Acton. 

Os Brrrarus, CatHoiic anp “ CaTuotic-Mixnpep.” By L. I. Guiney, 

fr. Jomn Damascenn’s CaNon FOR THE Rerosx OF THE Moruer or Gop. 
Translated by G. R. Woodward, M.A. 

Tex Rurius Vexsion or THE New Testament. By the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P, 

Music 1s Mostem Sparx. By J. F. Scheltema, 

Eanty May. By Sir Bertram Windle, F.R.S. 

Tux Position in Japan. By E. 8. Harding. 

ASvecessrct Carsonic Exrertment is Inpra. By Saint Nihal Singh, 

Terex CaTHOLIC ASSOCIATIONS IN France. By the Comtesse de Courson, 

Emaycrratios. By Canon William Barry, 

Sous Recent Booxs. 


London: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 





Price 5s. 6d. net. 





THE 


FORTNI' GHT LY REVIEW. 


Exetaxp, GERMANY, AND THE Peace oF Evrors. By Sir Max Waechter, 

Taz ate Kine or Greece. By Philhellene. 

M.Rarwoxp Porxcark. By Martial Masiani. 

Sza asp Arn Commanp: Germany's New Poticy. By Excubitor, 

Isangtia II.’s Last Revotution. By Francis Gribble, 

Is tuz Forest. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Heyer Osrovat. By Oliver Onions. 

Tas Question or Divorce ny Consent. By E. S. P. Haynes, 

Tus Furvure or Ansania. By Wadham Peacock. 

Tax CuaracreR aNd GENIUS or Mr. Lioxpy Grorer. 
Morgan, D.D. 

Reauistic Drama, 


By the Rev. J, Vyrnwy 


I, -By W. L. Courtney. 

A State Mepvicat Service. By Charles A. Parker. 

A Genuan View or THe TURKISH Derrat. By Lancelot Lawton, 

“Taz Mrsteriovs Hermit.” By Prince Bariatinsky. 

Taz Wixp. By Miss Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

Tar Recorp or M. Lérixe. By John F. Macdonald. 

Tar Jor oy Youtn. Chapters XVIII—XXII. By Eden Phillpotts, 
ARESPON DENCE. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Louwirep. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLALG! D PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


w. 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; 


Telephone: Mayfair 2691. 


Valued for Prokate; Bought for Cash, 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


of Forthcoming and Recent Books 


Now Ready —e 
a4) THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 


By A. FILON. Beautifully Ilustrated. 15s. net. 
“Has enriched contemporary annals with a tender, grave, 
and profoundly human book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


(2) ASURVEY OF THE WOMAN 
PROBLEM From the German of R, 


MAYREDER by HERMANN SCHEFFAUER. Demy &vo, 
5s. net, 
“Pages packed with thought and thoroughness.” 


—Cicety Haminron in the Daily News, 
(3) PAUL 





I. OF RUSSIA: 
Son of Catherine the Great. By K. WALISZEWSKI, 
15s. net. 


Ars Una: Species Mille 


The History of Art throughout the Ages. 
By leading European Experts. 600 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


ART IN EGYPT (just out). 


Vols. previously issued: FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, N. ITALY. Ready shortly: SPAIN, FLANDERS, 





| Important Forthcoming Books 
RUE AND ROSES By ANGELA LANGER. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net, [Ready May Ist. 


DAUBER By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “The 


Everlasting Mercy.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Ready May Ist. 


PEDAGOGIC ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Dr. MARIA MONTESSORI. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE RENAISSANCE zy covyr 


GOBINEAU. English Edition. Edited by Dr. OSCAR 
LEVY. Demy 8vo. 16 Illustrations. 10s. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., 
A Series of Greek and Latin texts with English Translations 
on the opposite page. 
5e. net, cloth; 6s. 6d. net, leather. 
5 NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 
(1) Apostolic Fathers tl. (2) Appian til. (3) Julian |, 
(4) Sophocles tl. (5) Quintus Smyrnaeus. 
Please write for Prospectus giving full details of the Series 
and new vols. for 1913. 


Latest Novels. 6s. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL - E. F. Benson 


THE LIFE MASK 
By the Author of “He Who Passed” 
THE AMBASSADRESS - William Wriothesley 
GROWING PAINS - - - ~-__ Ivy Low 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO... ? 
(2nd Imp.) Elizabeth Robins 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


GOSLINGS - - - - 


6s. each Vol. 

Vol. I, DAWN AND MORNING; Vol. IL, STORM AND 
STRESS; Vol. III, JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS; 
Vol. IV. JOURNEY’S END. 

“A book that has given to the world something definitely new 
in form, in spirit, and in ideal. . . . No one should miss the 

opportunity of reading it and keeping it to read again.” 
—The Spe 








a 








J. D. Beresford 





‘ fator, 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedfora Street, W.C, 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S 


LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, S.W. 


Patvon—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., F.B.S, 


Vice-Presidents—Lord Chancellor Viscount HALDANE, F.R.S.; FREDERIC HARRISON, E 
Sir COURTENAY P. ILBERT, G.C.B.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F. 


- D.C.L, 
8. 


Truetees—The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S. ; The Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D.; A. C. Bradley, Esq., LL.D.; Horace T, Brown, Esq., 

LL.D.,F.R.S. ; Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., F.R.S, ; Ingram Bywater, Esq. ; Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D.; 

Hon. Arthur D, Elliot, D.C.L.; J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D. ; Sydney Gedge, Esq.; Sir A. Geikie, 


k.C.B., F.R.S.; Edmund Gosse, Esq., C.B., LL.D.; Mrs. ; 
Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D.; Sir Sidney Lee, D.Litt.; W.S. Lilly, Esq. ; Sidney J. 


Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. ; 


J. RB. Green; D. G. Hogarth, Esq., F.S.A.; 


Low, Esq.; Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D.; Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D. ; Prof. J. G. Robertson, Ph.D. ; 


I 
H, R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A.; A. 


W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., L 


L.D.; Rev. Principal H. B. Workman, D.Lit. 


Subscription (town and country), £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 


Membership according to age. 


Subject Index (1254 pp. 4to, 1909), price £1 11s. 6d, ; to members, 25s. 
A new and complete Author Catalogue is now in the Press, and will be ready 


about March, 1914. 


The work will run to about 3,000 quarto pages, and will be in two 


volumes, bound in buckram. Price, to members who subscribe before December 
25th, 1913, 26s. ; and to non-members, 30s. After this date the price will be con- 
siderably raised. Applications, accompanied by a remittance, should be sent to the 
Secretary, London Library, St. James’s Square, 8.W. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


T. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Taidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
vial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND Cy —a BY — 
‘ortnightly Transat ic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Shosmnemn, 
OROPESA (Tw. Sc.), 5,364 tons, May 1, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, &.W., London. 
P.S8.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


—— 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should not 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the Pusiisuer, 
1 Wellington St., Strand. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 


and COLONIES, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


IS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD.,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. Authors should note that Tur 
L&eaDENBALL Press Lp. cannot be responsible 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise, 
Duplicate copies should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


President - 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2a ¢| 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 25 0 O | Members 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents m oe 
Members 110 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. = - . 
: eS: ae - Terms of Subscription. 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or Jrom the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, By post, 1s. 9d, 


third Saturday in January and July. 


Associates, with Literature 

ove on eee and Journal one ove 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


UNITED KINGDOM, 
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HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book. 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms o, 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designad 
book-plates at other than a cost which hag 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the neod, 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa. 
rately and differently in order to incorpo. 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 109 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach. 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund...............0c0+0--+0++-+& 1,450,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oa 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR 
to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order 
through any Bookseller or Newsagent, pre 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 


A New and Remarkable Romance. 
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THE BRAIN CITY: a fantasy. 


BY 
MARMADUKE A. PRICKETT. 





Including postage to any pert of the ies. 
Including postage to any 
France, 
dia, China, Japan, &C, ......cccerseeress ences 


Cr. 8vo. 208 pages, half canvas designed cover. 3s. 6d. net. 

Into the Petrified Forest of Arazona goes the traveller, expect- 
ing to encounter such scenes, strange and bizarre, as may come 
within the range of human experience. ’ 
means, he becomes a pioneer in a realm yet untrod the book itself 


How, and by what 


** Undeniably clever and suggestive.""—Yorkshire Post, 
“The work is thoughtful and clever.” —Scotsman, 


THE MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 
18 BURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


A Library of New Books by Writers of Distinction, bringing 
within the reach of all the results of Modern Knowledge 


yo. THE SCIENCE OF 79.9 MEDIAEVAL 
LIGHT SOCIALISM 
By P. PHILLIPS, D.Sc. By BEDE JARRETT, 0.P., 

». YOUTH _ = : M.A. 
Dangers and saic- | 87. CHARLES LAMB 
uards for Girls and By FLORA MASSON 


s 
WARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., 96. GARDENING 
Ws. and F ee Se By A. CECIL BARTLETT 
% ETHICS 105. TRADE UNIONS 
By Canon RASHDALL, D.Litt., a) Sane GLATEEN 


THE OXFORD | ws. SHELLEY 
OVEMENT 

PROBLEM OF 

0. TRUTH 110. BRITISH BIRDS 

By H. WILDON CARR (including Nests and 
UDAISM Eggs), Illustrated 
EPHRAIM LEVINE, M.A. By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A, 


“Here are volumes which throw open all the treasures of science, 
philosophy, history, and literature, as they are known to scholars of 
the present generation, books which are planned to cover the whole 

of knowledge, and summarise some particular branch in an easy 

and simple style that is sure to urge the reader to closer study of 

the sudject. Was I not right in declaring that education is within 

me’a reach to-day? With ‘The People’s Books’ in hand there 

should be nobody of average intelligence unable to secure self-education, 
His library —this library—should be his all-sufficing university.” 

—Sunday Times, 

“The most amazing of all the issues of cheap books which have 

astonished our day and generation.” —The Expository Times. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C. 
And EDINBURGH. And all Booksellers. 





“To be noted for its literary charm.” 


A NECESSITY OF LIFE. 


By BETTY:-VAN DER GOES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“... mostly studies of the feminine temperament, they are drawn 

with an admirable sureness and delicacy of touch.”—Txx Fisgxp. 

“Everywhere there is the blend of craftsmanship and sensitive 
tion."—THz QuzEN. 

“A delightful sheaf of happily conceived and well executed 
literary miniatures.”—MANcHESTER CouRTER. 

“If the book is not exactly a necessity of life, it may certainly be 
counted one of its finerand happieramenities.”—PaLLMALLGAzerTre. 

“Written with a vivacity and a literary artistry only too rare 
in books of fiction that are so light.”—-Scorsman. 

“The author brings a certain freshness into these studies which 
raises them above the modern and ephemeral love-story. She 
shows a sense of humour, too, as well as a good knowledge of 
human nature.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

“Fresh individuality alike of thoughtful fancy and of sprightly 
style.”—Onsurver. 

“Instinct with literary skill."—Breurmenam Post. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
—— ————<—<$=—— <== ——————————— == 
OOKS.—Skene’s Oeltic Scotland, 3 vols, 28s.; Shorter Life 
and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 28,; The Whist 
Table by “‘Cavendish,” 6s., pub. 3ls. 6d.; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 
Wa. 6d, ; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 10s. 6d,; Wilson’s Tales 
of the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Dore, 2Is., scarce; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 
vols., 45s. ; Hume’s Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B’ham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Darwin’s Golf Courses of British 
Isles, 7s. 6d., cost 21s. net; Fairbairn’s Crests, 25s., cost 63s.; Balzac’s 

els, 30 vols.,, £4 17s. 6d., pub. £14; Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
%s., cost 105s. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. ighest casi 
value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 





OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 
Parchased. Single Volumes purchased for immediate cash, Specially 
wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, Leech, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &c. Books in monthly ls, parts by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. Books by G. Moore, A. Symons, Gissing, 
Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, Pater, &e.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Small Boy and others. 
JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Taz Worip.—“ A unique and thoroughly characteristic book.” 


Life of Octavia Hill as Told in 
Her Letters. Edited by C. EDMUND MAURICE. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. net. 


THe Gicsr.—" Mr. Maurice has succeeded beyond all expectations in pre 
senting a picture which is alike adequate, mteresting, and significant. . . . 
Above all, he has brought out Miss Hill’s human and family sympathy as well 
as her business capacity. The consequence is that he has written a book which 
is readable ag well as useful.” 


SE - et 


LITERATURE. 
Second Impression, 


The Odd Farmhouse. 
FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tae Aruexzum.—" The author's impressions of English scenery and 
character have the freshness of an observation which has not been binnted by 
over-familiarity. . . . The author brings a discerning eye and a sure descriptive 
touch to her observation of nature.”’ 


Second Impression. 
Gitanjali (Song Offerings). p», 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, A Collection of Prose Trans- 
lations made by the Author from the Original Bengali. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tue Hippert JovurRNAL,— Few works of poetry published in English during 
recent years have made so deep an impression on the minds of thoughtful 
readers as this collection of translations from the Bengali, made by the anther 
from his own published writings.” 


New Impression, 


National Life and Character. 
A FORECAST. By CHARLES H. PEARSON, Hon. LL.D., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New Impression, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


St. Paul and His Companions. 
By E. BASIL REDLICH, M.A. (Cantab.), Assist. Curate, 
Parish Church, Hampstead, and Assist. Diocesan Inspector of 
Schools in the Diocese of London. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tre Tiwes.— A studious little work, and with its chronologies, and useful 
appendices on the designations (for his friends) used by the Apostle, on the 
lists of the seventy, &c., will be of service to teachers.”” 


Second Edition. 


A Layman’s Mind on Creed and 
Church. By JOHN STEWART TEMPLETON, LL.D. 
D.L. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp leather. 5s. net. 


Development and Purpose. an 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Tue Maycuester Guarpian.— A work which is a sounder vindiention of 
the rationality of the world process and of human life within that process, 
and which gives a solider and saner basis of hope for progress upon the 
narrower and wider scale, than any other that has appeared m our generation,” 


Second Edition. 


Ancient Ideals. A Study of Intellectual and 
Spiritual Growth from Early Times to the Establishment of 
Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Litt.D., 
Author of “The Medieval Mind,” &c. Second Edition. In 
Two Vols., Svo., 21s. net. 





By HENRY 


By THE ODD 





——E ——p 


EDUCATION. 
VOLUME IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Cyclopedia of Education.  guitea 
by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. Vol. IV. Lib-Pol.  Iilus- 
trated. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 

*,* Previously published:—Vol. I. A-Chu. Vol. II, Chu-Fus, 
Vol. III. Gai-Lib. 21s, net each. 





ECONOMICS, Ge. 
Eighth Edition completely Revised and Enlarged, 


Essays in Taxation. py rpwi pr. a. 
SELIGMAN, MecVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University. 8vo. 17s. net. 

American Syndicalism. ther. w. w 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, Author of “The Social 
Unrest,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW FICTION. 
THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE. 


By LEONARD WOOLF. 5s. net. 


Tue Times.—‘‘ Mr. Woolf has written a really haunting story, which exem- 
plifies to an uncommon degree the higher uses to which fiction may be put.” 

Mornine Post.—‘* It is an admirable piece of work, which calls for unquali- 
fied praise.” 


BRIDE ELECT. .,y A.M. cHAMPNEYS. 6s. 
Morning Post.—* ‘ Bride Elect’ is excellent reading.” . 
Sprrcrator.—‘ The book has passion, eloquence, and intensity, It is full of 

vivid moments.” 


NASH AND SOME OTHERS. 
By C. S. EVANS. 6s. 


Tue Times.— Mr. C.S. Evans has turned over the comparatively virgin 
soil of the elementary Council schools of London, and has found a gold mine 
of human interest and humour.” 








New and Cheaper Edition of Captain Harry Graham’s amusing skit. 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “Ruthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes,” &c. 28. 6d. net. [Neat week. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


Sir Frederick Maurice: a Record 
of his Werk and Opinions. With Eight Essays on 
Discipline and National Efficiency by SIR FREDERICK 
MAURICE. Edited by his Son, Lieut.-Col. F. MAURICE. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Patt Mat. Gazetrr.— This sketch of a deep military thinker is worthy of 
the perusal not only of every soldier, but of every civilian, since today it 
behoves every British subject to know and to study the pressing problem 
‘oa national defence, and to possess some knowledge of matters 
military. 





Memories of the Sea. zy aamiral 
Cc. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. With Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sranparp.—“ A rattling budget of good stories. The gallant admiral has a 
keen sense of humour and knows how to tell a story exactly in the manner 
which men who k now and love the sea appreciate.” 





A Little Tour in India. By tte Hon, 
ROBERT PALMER. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Patt Marit Gazetre.— Mr. Palmer's letters are in every sense an aid to 
sound thinking upon Indian problems.” 


The Political Philosophy of 


Burke. By JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., formerly Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 5s. net. 
Mancuester Guarpian.—* A very clear, straightforward, and useful sum- 
mary of the great mass of wise precept and profound generalization which is 
contained in the pages of Burke.” 


A General History of the World. 
By OSCAR BROWNING, formerly Lecturer in History in 
the University of Cambridge. With Maps. 5s, net. 


The Last Century in Europe, 
1814-1910. By C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, Assistant 
Master at Rugby. 5s. net. 


; = — ——- — — 
Wellington’s Army. pyc. w.omAN, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. With Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. [2nd Impression. 


A Survey of English Literature: 
1780-1830. By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Liverpool. 21s. net. 

Srecrator.—“ The gusto of the book is infectious. The reader lays it down 
with a new zest for literature—a unique achievement for a volume of literary 
history.” 

Booxman.—“ As a faithful, minute, and highly competent survey of the 
salients and re-entrants of a whole literary epoch, they have no equal and 
hardly a distant rival.” 





By the same Author, 
Modern Studies. iv. 7s. 64. net. 


Cheaper Editions of Standard Works. 
The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. 
By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, M.V.O. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Staff-Officer’s Scrap-Book during 
the Russo-Japanese War. By General Sir IAN 
HAMILTON, G.C.B., D.S.0. With all the original Maps and 
Plans. 7s. 6d. net. 


Turkey in Europe. by Sir CHARLES ELIOT, 
K.C.M.G. (“Odysseus ”’), With Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 
Important Works on Diet. 


Food and the Principles of Dietetics. 
By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D.Edin., F.R.C.P., Physician 
to the London Hospital. 3rd Edition. 16s. net. 

Modern Theories of Diet, and their 
Bearing upon Practical Dietetics. By ALEX- 
ANDER BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H. 7s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 








Sidgwick & Jackson's New F ition 


SUCCESSION 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK 


Author of “ Promise,” “Le Gentleman,” “ Herself.” 
THIRD IMPRESSION in the Press. 6s. 


“We know no other study of genius, whether in biography or 
fiction, that creates so complete and so satisfying an impression 
of truth. All the charm of genius is there . . . In each separate 
figure we get not only a complete and finely executed identity, 
but also a new revelation of the central character. . .. A work 
which it is difficult not to praise indiscriminatingly.” 

—Westminster Gasette, 


TIME’S WALLET 


By LUCY DALE and G. M. FAULDING. 6s 


“Captures the imagination, interests and stimulates thought.” 
—Scotsman, 

“Delightful commentaries and clever asides.”—Sunday Times. 
“Should live much longer than the majority of latter-day 
novels because of its persuasive charm.”—Westminster Gazette. 


DISCOVERY 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 6s. 


“This is a story which will give peculiar pleasure to the 
cultivated reader, for it has a charm entirely its own.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 

















— AN INN UPON THE ROAD 


By JANET DODGE. 6s. 


“The characters of the three women make the book the 
remarkable thing it is.’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE THIRD MISS SYMONS 


By F. M. MAYOR. Preface by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ A brief, acute, and charmingly sympathetic study,” 
—Daily Express. 
“Mr. Masefield has formed a high opinion of Miss Mayor's 


work, but nothing beyond what her art deserves.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


PAX BRITANNICA | 


A Study of the History of British Pacification. 
By H. S. PERRIS, M.A, 

An historical work, by the Secretary of the British Committee 
of the British American Peace Centenary, illustrating from 
national history the constant growth of the process of paci- 
fication. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


e . 5 
Sidgwick & Jackson’s Modern Drama 
The Nation says: “ Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson were one of the 
first British firms of publishers to believe that there was a public 
who wished to read plays by contemporary dramatists. This 
belief has been fully justified.” 


THREE PLAYS 


i= VOYSEY INHERITANCE 
WASTE 


PRUNELLA th 
HINDLE WAKES ‘ 
ANATOL 
CHAINS 


&c. &c. 


Granville 
BARKER 


Do. 


4th Impressioa 
8th ” 
8th ” 


Laurence 
HOUSMAN 


Staniey 
HOUGHTON 
3rd ” 


Srd ” 


Barker- 
SCHNITZLER 
Miss 

BAKER 

&c. 


FOUR PLAYS by Gilbert CANNAN 


JAMES & JOHN—MILES DIXON—MARY’S 
WEDDING—A SHORT WAY WITH AUTHORS 
2¢. 6d. net. 

“These plays contain the best work he has yet given to the 
public.”—Scotsman, 








** A New Poet.” MAX PLOWMAN’S “First Poems.” 
Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 
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Some Outstanding Works from 
THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 








An Epoch-Marking Book 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND 
MORAL PROGRESS. By ALFRED RUSSEL 


WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. Large crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. The Pall 
Mail Gazette :—‘‘ One of his most thought-stirring pruductions. One can 
congratulate him on his assault on some of the most terrible and perplex- 
ing problems of the day.”” The Glasgow Herald :—‘* He has never written 
omrthing that shows more clearly than the work before us his deep concern 
with practical human problems, and his bigh faith in the power of science 
to lead men onward and upward through all the confusions of the time.” 





A Unique Work—prospectus post free 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE HOLY 


LAND. By JAMES NEIL, M.A., (Author of “ Palestine 


Explored,” &c.) with 82 Coloured Illustrations by James Crank, R.I., 
assisted by J. Macpnerson Hare and 8. B. Caruitt, under the direction 
of the Author. Small crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Tae ARCHBISHOP OF 
CanTersury in a letter to the author, says: “. .. This book will, I am 
certain, be of genuine service to parents and teachers everywhere if they 
have the capacity to realise the vivid touch which has been given both to 
pictures and letterpress—a touch not of fancy but of fact.” 





Four Important New Nature Books 


GARDEN FLOWERS AS THEY GROW. proto. 


phed in Colour direct from Nature, by H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, 
.R.P.S., F.R.H.S, With descriptive text by H. H. THOMAS. With 
2 Lumiére Plates. Extra fcap. 4to, Cloth gilt, 5s. net. H.H. Tomas, 
editor of The Gardener, contributes a commentary on each flower por- 
trayed, which will be found distinctly useful to the practical gardener, and 
of poetic and romantic interest to the flower lover—to both of whom the 
book makes a powerful appeal. 


TREES AND HOW THEY GROW. ny c. carke 


NUTTALL, B.Sc. With 186 Photographs by the Author and 15 Auto- 
chromes by H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. Large cr. 8vo, 
192 pages, Cloth gilt. 6s. net. With the aid of Mrs. Nuttall’s text, and 
her Leautiful series of photographs, it is possible for anyone to identify, 
at any season of the year, the more common trees to be found in Great 
Britain, 


WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW (Series V.) 


Photographed in Colour direct from Nature, by H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, 
F.B.P.S., F.R.H.S. With descriptive text by G. CLARKE NUTTALL, 
BSc, With 25 Lumiére Plates. Feap. 4to. 5s. net. “‘ Science, legend 
and poetry are woven cunningly together to form a frame for these 
beautiful photographs.” — Evening Standard end St. James’s Gazette, 
“They are so pre-eminently good that the more the series extend the 
better... the fifth series seem to grow better and better.”"—Nottingham 
Guardian, 


FLOWERLESS PLANTS: Howand Where TheyGrow. 


By 8. LEONARD BASTIN (Author of “ Wonders of Plant Life.”) With 
4 Autochromes and 79 Photographs by the Author. Large crown &vo, 
160 pages. Cloth, 6s. net. A popular introduction to a most fascinating 
branch of botanical study. Avoiding as far as possible technical terms, 
and explaining them when he is compelled to use them, the author traces 
the development and methods of reproduction of the various plants 
grouped as ‘“‘ Flowerless’’—ferns, mosses, liverworts, lichens, fungi, sea- 
weeds, and other vegetation which grows under water, 





Cassell’s Unrivalled Dictionaries 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY | Giving 


Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases, Scientific words, 
Americanisms, Provincialisms, and Archaic words are largely introduced, 
and in an Appendix is given a short historical account of the Language, 
with some specimens of its Literature at various periods, 1,100 pages. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; half morocco, 4s. 6d. net, 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY : 


French-English and English-French. Edited by James Boistir, B.A. 
Newly revised by pe V. Payen-Parne, Assistant Examiner in French in 
the University of London. 1,230 pages, ex. crown 8vo, strongly bound in 
cloth, 3s, 6d. ; or in half leather, 4s. 6d. ; limp leather, red edges and round 
corners, 6s, net, 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY : 


German-English—English-German. Compiled from the best authorities in 
both languages. Revised and considerably Enlarged by Kart Brevt, 
M.A., Litt.D., Schréder Professor of German at Cambridge. 1,360 pages, 
= 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net.; leather, 10s. 6d, net, Cheap Edition, cloth, 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY : tan. 


English— English-Latin. 192nd Thousand. . Thorouzhly Revised and 
Corrected. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d; half morocco, 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION 


THE HOUSE OF SPIES eve ... Warwick Deeping. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY WOMAN ... Mrs. Campbell Praed. 6s. 
A MAKER OF WARE... ... _ Spencer Edge. 6s. 
A WOMAN’S LOVE ... +. Silas K. Hocking. 3s. 6d, 
CANDLE-LIGHT DAYS... . Adeline M. Teskey. 6s. 
Author of “‘ Where the Sugar Maple Grows,” &c. 
WHITE MOTLEY... ...  «» |.» Max Pemberton. 6s. 
Ready Shortly. 
MR. LAXWORTHY’S ADVENTURES 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 3s. 6d. 
SOME BUILDERS... sat 


By Amy Le Feuvre. 6s. 
CASSELL & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 

















THE GREAT NOVEL OF 1913 


11th Edition now ready 
12th Edition shortly 


THE LURE OF 
CROONING WATER 


MARION HILL 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





Mr. Ciement K. Snorter in the Sphere.—“The best 
novel I have read in the present year. It is a brilliant 
story. I repeat that the book has infinite charm; it is a 
distinct addition to good fiction, and I can very heartily 
commend it,” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


Daily Chronicle.—“ We fully expect that the name of 
this novel during the months to come will be often in 
the mouths of the multitude.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


World.—“ Here is a book which we predict is destined 
to take a high place among the novels of the year. It 
is a book teeming with literary charm, wit, grace, and 
originality. It is a book to be read at a sitting and 
even then closed with regret. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the ability it displays.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


Tatler.—‘*‘The Lure of Crooning Water’ has much 
to recommend it. Its analysis of human —especially 
feminine—character is first-rate. Moreover, the people of 
the story are real people, vividly drawn. There is tho 
stamp of reality about the book which makes it notablo 
among the avalanche of rubbish that comes to us in the 
guise of fiction and entertainment.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


Daily Graphic.—“ Marion Hill has an excellent touch, 
and a habit of making her characters sympathetic. Tho 
story is told with an exceedingly humorous touch.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


Standard.—“ Miss Marion Hill has a vast gift of 
humour.” 

Times.—“ Georgette, an actress, scintillates in every 
page, and is immensely alive.” 




















MARION HILL, Author of ‘‘ THE 
LURE OF CROONING WATER,” 
was unknown to fame until she 
placed her literary affairs in the 
hands of Mr. John Long. She is 
now one of the most popular authors 
of the day. Kindly write for Mr. 
John Long’s latest List of successes, 





London: JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers, 
12, 18, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, 











SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 


New and _ Forthcoming Publications. 








The “CORNHILL MAGAZINE” | 


For May (Price One Shilling). 
MICHAEL FERRYS. By Mrs. Henry pg 1a Pasturs (Lapy | FARMER JEREMY AND HIS WAYS. By Prof. L. P. Jacgs 





CuIrFoRD). THE -ERCE ‘ION D) ur > Dp me 
CIVIS ROMANUS SUM. By Jouw Fosren. ——=—=—- ee eee 
ee See ee a Se HIL. By M. Epira Duran. 


EDWARDS. =n 
CONCERNING CROCODILES. By Suettanp Brapwey. a Se. By the Ven. Arcnpzacon W. HL 
at. 


A BROKEN REED. By V. H. Frieptagenper. 
OUR NATIONAL COMPLEXION. By Frepgricx Boy es. THORLEY WEIR. By E. F. Benson. 











Money-Changing: An Introduction to Foreign Exchange. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of Money,” “Stocks and Shares,” &c. Large post 8vo. 5s. net. 


Giascow Heratp.— As fascinating as it is instructive, and will provide the Oxrorp CuHronic.e.— Through a tangle of technicalities Mr. Withers cuts 
reader with a knowledge of a subject which, as a ru'e, can be obtained only by | a clear way, this lively treatise of what may appear to be on the surface a dull 
a painful research in technical volumes of awe-inspiring appearance.” subject.”’ 





Halfpenny Alley. By MARJORIE HARDCASTLE. With a Frontispiece by Lavy 


SranLev and an Introduction by ALexanpreR Parerson, Author of “ Across the Bridges.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Times.—* ‘ Halfpenny Alley ’ typifies her haunts in the East and tho South-East of London; these sketches of its life, which she accurately describes, are 
both entertaining and instructive.” 


A New Work by the ‘Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.” 
The New World of the South: Australia in the Making. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “Fights for the Flag,” “Nelson and his Captains,” &c. With a Portrait 
of Captain Cook. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








Jane Austen: Her Life and Letters, a Family Record. By WILLIAM 
‘AUSTEN-LEIGH (Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge) and RICHARD ARTHUR AUSTEN-LEIGH. With a Portrait, 
____ Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Studies in British History and Politics. By D. P. HEATLEY, 


Lecturer in History, University of Edinburgh. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. [May 1. 





66 ” e 4 4 D4 ee a= 
J - a Memoir of John Willis Clark, Registrary of Cambridge 
age pee By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With a Portrait. Large post 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 


Adventures of a Newspaper Man. say raank DILNoT, Author of 


“The Old Order Changeth,” &c. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. [ May &. 
NEW VOLUME OF ARTHUR C. BENSON’S WORKS. 3s. 6d. Net Edition. 


The Silent Isle. 


Mornixa Post.—“ No more fascinating volume of essays has ever appeared in our language. . . . the humour is of a peculiarly delicate kind—the humourot 


the Quietist. It must be purchased, or you must borrow it permanently, or forget to return it to the library. F. >. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. oon 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW LOVE STORY. 
British Werexty.—“* One of the most popular books of the Spring.” 


. 
The Mating of Lydia. By mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. With 4 Mlustrations by Cannes E. Broce. 
Stanparv.—“ As chronicler of country house life Mrs. Humphry Ward has Griose.—“ A clever and absorbing story graced by brilliant and picturesque 
ouly Mr. Galsworthy for rival.” glimpses of Cumberland scenery. This singularly able and though 
Oxvoro Curonicie.—* From ‘The Mating of Lydia’ much may be drawn, | novelist.” 
primarily it draws delight.” 














$$ ——_ -_ —__—— —— -— _ —E——— —_— 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 


Chance the Piper. zy AGNES ann EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “If Youth but Know,” “The Grip of 
Life,” &c. [Just Out 





Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE'S NEW NOVEL 


Michael Ferrys By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lapr Cutrrorp), Author of “Peter's Mother,” “Master 
Christopher,” ‘ Erica,” &c. [May 1. 





Napoleon Boswell: Tales of the Tents. By HERBERT MALLESON. With a Preface by 
LADY ARTHUR GROSVENOR. 





Norrincuam GuArpran.—“ Illustrating some phases of gipsy life and Anerperw Darry Jovrnat.—A faithful and interesting presentment of 
character, As each sketch is complete in itself, the book is by no means | gipsy life and character. Not only a book te read, but to buy.” 
fatiguing to the reader.” 











a 


Barry and a Sinner. By JoHN BARNETT, Author of “The Prince’s Valet,” “Evo in Earnest.” [In the Press, 
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